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FOREWORD 


HIS VOLUME is offered as a sincere tribute to the able and 
RS ties founders of the Medical Department of the 
University of Western Ontario with nearly all of whom I was 
intimately associated and all of whom, sad to relate, have now 
passed away. Its writing came about in this way. 

The University wishing to entertain its first graduate, the 
Honourable William James Roche, then Minister of the 
Interior in the Government of Canada, tendered him a ban- 
quet. I, by reason of my long association with the University 
which began as a student in 1891 and continued either as 
Lecturer or Professor in the various Departments of Anatomy 
and Surgery, and as the Officer Commanding No. 10 Station- 
ary Hospital, the University’s own Unit which served Overseas 
for some three years, was chosen to give the introductory 
address. The address, couched in a humorous vein, was well 
received and was followed by the request that it be published. 
This volume is the enlarged fulfilment of that request. It 
deals with the three periods of Canadian history, the Indian, 
French and English. That of the Indian and English periods 
is largely new. 

Research into Indian Medicine before the advent of the 
Spaniards was initiated by an article published by Dr. Ramé6n 
Pardal in La Presna Medica Argentina; by visits to the 
Library of Congress, in Washington; and by conversations 
with Indians of the Bruce Peninsula. 

There are three principal sources of new materials of the 
English Section. (i) Great masses of documents, rescued 
from the Tower Room of the Court House of London, just as 
they were about to be destroyed by order of the Fire Marshal, 


Vil 


Vili FOREWORD 


afforded the names, services and charges of all those of the 
London District who had to do with the epidemic of Cholera 
of 1832. (ii) A single sheet of the St. Thomas Liberal gave 
the time, meeting-place and the names of the officers of the 
“London District Medical Society,’’ the first meeting of its 
kind in Western Ontario. (iii) Innumerable persons were 
interviewed by myself personally or by letter. 


E. SEABORN 


London, Ontario, 
January 1, 1944. 
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THE MARCH OF MEDICINE 
IN WESTERN ONTARIO 


THE PRINCIPAL ACTORS OF THE DRAMA 
of medicine in this, a new country, were the 
itinerant doctor astride a horse, and an 
anxious mother stirring an infusion at a fire. 
The stock in trade of the mother for sickness 
were the leaves of such plants as catnip, 
peppermint or pennyroyal, the barks of 
slippery elm or wild cherry, the roots of man- 
drake or burdock. In an injury she relied 
on a salve, a rag, a piece of thread. How 
necessary to her were the health of her family! 
How sweet to her were the prattle of the child 
at her feet, and the distant shout of her hus- 
band to his oxen! How eerie were the winds 
in the crannies when they were tossing in 
fever! How terrifying the noises in the dark 
forest! How crushing the sense of impending 
disaster! How sweet the footsteps of him 
who brought succour! What comfort to hear 
that recovery was sure! 


In this writing the author hopes to pre- 
serve the names of some heroic physicians. 
Would that as much could be done for the 
multitude of no less heroical women. 


Part One 
INDIAN MEDICINE 


oe THE Indians of North America before the advent of 
the Europeans medicine was an organized science based 
on rational classifications of diseases and established methods 
in the education of physicians. Among the Aztecs and Mayas 
of Mexico, two forms of practice existed, the more advanced 
in cities and the less advanced in villages and remoter regions. 
These forms have frequently been described, first by the 
Spanish priests, and later by educated Indians. 

In larger cities and the surrounding countryside land 
tenure was held under a form of feudalism. The resulting 
stability had promoted culture and a tendency to specializa- 
tion in arts and sciences. In medicine the universal primitive 
union of physician and priest had disappeared. The institu- 
tions for the teaching of medicine were still, however, attached 
to the temples but the teachers were physicians who inculcated 
the principles of their own specialties. Instructions were 
given orally. Permanent records were made pictorially, by 
hieroglyphics, or by a system of writing sufficient to transmit 
every variety of ideas even the abstract and metaphysical.' 

Son followed father in his profession, acting as assistant 
during his father’s lifetime.? They utilized physical therapy, 

‘Historia Antigua y de la Conquista de México, por el Lic. Manuel Orozco y 
Berra. Vol. 1, p.528. “‘‘Que la escritura Mexicana era suficiente para anotar toda 


género de ideas, aun las abstractas y metaffsicas, lo hemos probado ya con 1 
autoridades de Sahagun y de las Casas.” y ai malian 


?Clavigero, Francisco J., Historia Antigua de Méxi i i 
eS AL dies) J ntigua de México de su Conquista. México, 
1 
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various external applications and many drugs. The native 
doctors were highly regarded by the Spaniards. Father 
Molina, in his Historia de los Indios de Nueva Espana, says: 
‘There are some of such ability that many old and serious 
cases of disease, considered incurable by the Spaniards are 
treated successfully by the Indians.” Surgeons made excel- 
lent dressings for the treatment of wounds. They performed 
operations and set fractures, securing proper extension by 
traction and approximation of the fractured ends of the bones 
by splints and bandages. In war the wounded were conveyed 
by stretchers and ambulances to First Aid Stations. Hernando 
Cortez, wounded in battle, was so adroitly treated by an 
Indian that he wrote Charles V, praying that no more 
physicians be sent to New Spain as the medical practices of 
the natives were superior to those of the Spaniards. 

There were specialists who practised phlebotomy, opening 
the veins with a small stone lancet. There were some who 
directed their attention to the treatment of diseases of the 
eyes, using external applications almost exclusively, and some 
specialized in dentistry. 

Obstetricians gave prenatal and postnatal care, and 
attended at the confinement, and on occasion performed 
embryotomy. They were assisted by a midwife, who after 
washing and dressing the infant, with prayer and supplica- 
tions, placed it in its crib, previously decorated with flowers. 
At the birth of a male chi!d the umbilical cord was entrusted 
to a soldier that it might be buried in a battle field, that the 
boy might become a warrior; that of a female was interred 
close to the hearth that the girl might have a domestic turn, 
and become a good home-loving wife and mother. 

Druggists collected and prepared medicaments obtained 
from the mineral, animal and vegetable kingdoms, travelling 
Over mountains and broad deserts “even to the distant sea” 
to secure some rare material. Whenever military expeditions 
to remote countries were undertaken, botanists were sent 
that new plants might be obtained, and painters that such 
specimens might be pictured in their natural habitats. In 
several of the large cities all plants of a medicinal nature 
were grown in gardens and supplied freely to physicians. 
Some of these botanical gardens antedated by many years 
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those of Padua and Pisa, established in 1545 and 1550 respec- 
tively.! Indian physicians understood the actions of the 
drugs they employed, and varied the dosage according to the 
severity of symptoms. The excellence of the powers of 
observation of primitive peoples is well authenticated. 


ou ae 
‘ pa 


Orto botanico. it ii aintico degh istibule ese fict' dk Padova fondato nel K45. 
ia popper apengae Gono a {550 ft 


Australian aborigines,’ the most primitive race of the world, 
know in the minutest detail the life history, in all its forms, 
of every living thing which surrounds them. It is quite 
unlikely that the capacity of the American native was inferior 
to that of the Australian. 

As already stated, the advancement in medicine was 
greatest in the cities. In remote villages and among nomadic 
tribes medicine was still associated with priestcraft. The 
Priest-Physician, known to Spaniards as the ‘Medicine 
Man,”’ depended largely on the power of suggestion for his 
successes and often was an adept hypnotist. He let it be 
known that, while comatose, or while lying dead for many 


“ a ensita, Historia Ecclesiastica Indiana, Edit, Garcia. Pimental, Paris- 
adrid. 


* Back in the Stone Age, Chevys, p. 9. 
Australian Aborigines, Gribble, p. 82. 
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days during such terrestrial accidents as earthquakes or such 
celestial accidents as the appearance of a comet, he had 
received spiritual powers from the gods; that he was the 
interpreter of their wishes and sole intermediary between them 
and human beings. He obtained mystic healing power for 
his instruments by incantations and apostrophized the genii 
of the lance and basin, the splint and bandage, the cup and 
drug, as he manipulated these things. And that he might 
explore the deepest recesses of the mind, he produced con- 
fusional or maniacal states, illusions and hallucinations by 
giving medicines derived from herbs or fungi.’ Some of these 
drugs, such as Varatrum Viridi and Hyoscyamus, are in 
use to this day. Some are known to us by their Indian 
names alone, the substances themselves having not yet been 
identified. Philip II, through Dr. Francisco Hernandez, 
collected the native knowledge of medicine in twenty-four 
volumes of text and eleven volumes of engravings.” It is well 
to remember that the Indian physician had the welfare of his 
patient at heart since his reputation and livelihood depended 
on his coming to the teepee door. 

As the power of the priest decreased in medicine, in the 
cities, it was substituted by that of the Astronomer; in the 
country by that of the Genii of Good and Evil. 

The Astronomer, observing the regularity in the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, divided years into months of 

1 Historia Antigua y dela Conquista de México, Vol. 1, p. 331. ‘‘ Los teonana- 
catl, carne divina, hongos divinos, amargos y desagradable, eran comidos para 
practicar ciertos actos supersticiosos; tomaban dos 6 tres solamente con un poco 
de miel de abajas. Producian un estado de embriguez, con alucinaciones de 
cardcter espantoso. (3) La semilla ololiuhqui, de la planta coatlxoxouhqui, 
emborracha y enloquece haciendo ver visiones espantables; produce los mismos 


efectos del peyotl, aunque sdlo persistantes por tres dias. Otral plantas habia de 
la misma especie, usadas por los hechiceros para hacer maleficios.”’ 


2 Historia Antigua y dela Conquista de México, Vol. 1, p. 358. ‘‘ Nos figuramos 
que la ciencia médica no se sostenfa por sdlo la tradicion oral, sino que habia 
escritos algunos tratados. Si ésto no parece verdadera, si lo es que en las grandes 
cuidades como México, Texcoco, Tlaxcalla, Chollolan y otras, habfa hospitales 
donde acudian los menesterosos A ser curadas de sus dolencias. (2) De los medica- 
mentos, mexicanos algunos aproveché la Europa, como el liquidambar, el copal, 
algunos balsamos, la zarzaparrilla, la purga de Jalapa, &c.; mas, en nuestro 
humilde concepto, nuestros médicos no_han sabido sacartodas las ventajas que 
pudiera proporcionarla ciencia nahoa. Esta no se perdié con la conquista. Felipe 
II envié a la colonia 4 su médico el Dr. Francisco Hernandez, quien despues de 
muchos anos de estudio, consultando 4 los herbolarios y médicos indios, produjo 
una obra acerca de los productos naturales de nuestra pais, en 24 libros y 11 tomos 
de laminas.” 
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twenty days each; and, assuming supernatural powers, 
nominated gods to rule over each day. To harmonize the 
growth and decay of man with the rising and setting of the 
sun and the waxing and waning of the moon, as he had 
divided the year into twenty months, so he divided the human 
body into twenty regions, and appointed gods to preside over 
each part. The god of the first day presided over the liver, 
that of the second day over the lungs, and so in succession 
over the right eye, the gluteal regions, the sexual organs, the 
head, the right foot, the left ear, the scalp, the nostrils, the 
left arm, the right ear, the tongue, the teeth, the right eye, the 
breasts. Diseases of each part could be effectively treated 
only on the day appropriate for that part. If it could be 
avoided the treatment of any disease was not to be undertaken 
on the last five days of the year. 

That the Indians of Canada knew the value of the medica- 
ments they used is evidenced by the fact that the decoction 
of the young shoots of spruce, which Indians of Canada 
recommended to Jacques Cartier, was effective in checking 
the epidemic of scurvy by which his men were being deci- 
mated. In the following century many of the Jesuit Fathers 
suffered from scurvy. They had very little faith in the 
efficacy of the remedies of the Indians, notwithstanding 
they recorded that ‘‘Strawberries are dried for winter use, 
in order not to be sick.’’ 

We know little of the practice of medicine among Canadian 
Indians except as related by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Following are some of their rare approbative records: 


‘They are strong, tall in stature, and well proportioned, 
more healthy than we . . . People may call them barbarians 
as much as they please but their language is very regular.” 


“They are certainly worthy of particular admiration in 
four things: first, their senses, which are most perfect, so that 
although they spend nearly six months without seeing any- 
thing but snow outside and in their cabins nothing but smoke, 
they have, nevertheless, exceedingly acute vision, excellent 
hearing, an ear for music, and a rare sense of smell.” 
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‘““They have admirable fortitude in hardships, they endure 
hunger for ten or fifteen days.”’ 


“They endure cold, heat, pains, or diseases, without 
complaining; and while among physical pains the sacred 
scripture esteems those of childbirth the greatest, the women, 
to set an example of courage, bring forth without giving any 
sign of pain.”’ 


‘“A very tenacious memory. They have neither books 
nor writings, they use little sticks instead of books, which they 
sometimes mark with certain signs, sometimes not. By the 
aid of these they can repeat the names of a hundred or more 
presents, the decisions adopted in the councils, and a thousand 
other particulars which we could not rehearse without 
writing.” 


‘‘They possess a marvellous faculty for remembering 
places, for describing them to one another, and for guiding 
themselves in the woods where they hardly ever lose their 


” 


way. 


‘“‘T have several times tried, in cloudy weather, or by the 
night to lead some Barbarian astray—using the compass, in 
an endeavour to confuse his notions of the four quarters of the 
World, and then questioning him where was the East, where 
the South, where the country of the enemy, where our own; 
yet I have never found that they were deceived, for they 
guided themselves just as securely by their senses as I by my 
compass. Indeed, this is a talent in a manner natural, which 
even the youths and the women use on occasion, and par- 
ticularly to flee when they are prisoners in the hands of the 
enemy, and to travel 300 or 400 miles in the woods, where 
there is no road, in order to take refuge in our settlement; the 
proof of this we see many times a year.” 


“T still have only some little doubt about the information 
thou gavest me one day that the Sky turns around the earth, 
seeing that I have noticed that the Star Theandihar does not 
change its place (he was speaking of the one we call ‘the 
polar’) the Father satisfied him by showing him that the 
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apparent fixedness of this star was not contrary to the 
movements of the heavens.”’ 


“They have clever understanding and good judgment, 
also an excellent style of narration, and great eloquence, and 
matters of which they possess the fundamental elements they 
handle just as well as the most sagacious Europeans.”’ 


Touching on their surgical practices, the Jesuit Fathers 
relate: 


“They stop arterial bleeding by compression approximate 
to the bleeding point.”’ 


“Their manner of bleeding is cruel. They select the 
largest blood vessel that lies on the hand; they pierce the 
flesh with an awl beneath the vein, which they afterward raise: 
They make the puncture—or rather, the incision, with a 
knife that is often blunt, it seldom happens that much blood 
flows and mutilations are always caused, which have crippled 
many.” 


“Tf they had a tumor at any spot, they employ a sort of 
scarification, cutting into the affected part with a knife; for 
they cannot believe that in order to cure the head, one must 
bleed the arm. Sometimes they apply herbs or roots to the 


scarified part to serve as an astringent ointment when sufficient 
blood has flowed.” 


| 
The Fathers observed that those who attended the sick 
were of two classes, physicians and apothecaries. Drugs were 
used internally and externally. Some were made from the 
inner bark of the birch, fir, or cedar, small roots like French 
turnips or sorrel. 


Regarding Poisons: 


“These seem to have been well known. A father suffering 
grief at loss of his son, sent his little daughter to the woods to 
collect the plant he required. ‘Capillaire’ or maiden hair fern 
for a long time was used extensively in Europe.” 
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Regarding Baths: 


“Steam baths made by pouring water on heated stones 
were taken by single persons or sometimes by many persons 
at the same time. Sponge baths were used—made by boiling 
the bark of the ash, the spruce, the hemlock, and wild cherry, 
in a great kettle and washing the whole body therewith.” 


That the Indians soon acquired the idea of the contagious- 
ness of disease is shown from the Relations: 


aé 


. . . Besides this, recently a certain Algonquin has given 
our Hurons to understand that they were mistaken in thinking 
that the devils caused them to die, that they should blame 
only the French for this; and that he had seen as it were, a 
French woman who was infecting the whole country with her 
breath and her exhalations.’’ 


The Fathers themselves have this to say regarding the 
carrying of infections: 


“For it has happened very often, and has been remarked 
more than a hundred times, that where we were most welcome, 
where we baptized most people, there it was in fact where 
they died, and on the contrary, in the cabins to which we were 
denied entrance, although they were sometimes sick to 
extremity, at the end of a few days one saw every person 
prosperously cured.”’ 


“They (the tribes), it is said, had been infected therewith 
by Ataentsic, whom they hold to be the mother of him who 
made the earth, that she had passed through the cabins of 
two villages, and that at the second they had asked her: ‘ Now, 
after all, why is it that thou makest us to die?’ She had 
made answer: ‘Because my grandson, Iouskeha, is angry at 
men, they do nothing but make war and kill one another, he 
had now resolved as a punishment for this inhumanity to 
make them all die.’”’ 


The author some thirty years ago became acquainted with 
an Ojibway ‘‘Medicine Man” and his three sons. One of 
these sons after many years’ friendship and after much 
persuasion revealed some information. He was to have 
entered the school of Indian medicine and spent some years 
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in preparation. Some eight or ten years were necessary to 
acquire the art, and the student advanced in regular stages 
from one department of instruction to another. He learned 
the properties of medicinal plants and the appropriate method 
of making the medicine and the appropriate songs and ritual 
to add magic to the medicines. Appropriate drugs were used 
in the treatment of diseases, accompanied by the beating of 
drums, singing, dancing, with removal of the disease _by 
sucking it into a bone and later swallowing the bone. Magical 
medicines were made to carry in a small bag when going on 
hunting expeditions, to exorcise evil spirits, or to secure the 
death of the enemy in wars. 

Some of these songs are still sung. Records of such songs 
and stories were made at London, with the Medical School’s 
apparatus and with the aid of their technician, Mr. Fred 
Coates. In these songs the singer began at as high a note as 
he could sing, descended the register in intervals often of 
one-quarter tone until he was singing in as low a pitch as 
possible. After a short pause he began again at the top to 
descend to the bottom of his register. The singing was 
accompanied by the beating of a drum. The tempo of 
the drum was either slower or faster than that of the singer. 
The inference was that a spirit was manifesting its separate 
presence in the drum. That the tempo is an integral part of 
the songs is evidenced by the fact that they are sung in this 
way by small bands of Indians who have been severed from 
their tribes for many decades. The art is difficult and takes 
years to acquire as many scores of songs were necessary in 
the many circumstances requiring appropriate chanting and 
ritual. 

In one of the stories thus recorded, the Indian, who is a 
good story-teller as well as a good musician, related in English 
the experience his grandfather had had in the War of 1812, 
and something of the death of Tecumseh. It is of interest 
here as he thus demonstrated his own belief in the super- 
natural powers of the Indian medicine. The following is our 
version of his story pieced together after hearing the record 
piayed several times: 

A man on horseback came from ‘‘Great White King”’ to 
our country at the Sauble River. He had a long knife in his 
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hand and another long knife on his back. And he made 
presents of blankets and knives and axes, and promised us 
many things if we would fight. So my ‘‘grandeddy” say to 
other Indian, ‘‘Come with me and we will fight.” So they 
went a long way. They were in a woods near a bridge and 
they crept close to a road and saw Yankees in rows on white 
horses, and Tecumseh on the bridge with a long knife in his 
hand. And he fought to his right hand. And he fought to 
his left hand. And the long knife broke close to his hand. 
And he picked up another knife from the hand of a man who 
was dead on the bridge. And he fought to his right hand. 
And he fought to his left hand. And a man came behind 
him and ran a long knife through his shoulder. And Tecumseh 
felldown. But Tecumseh did not die for he carried medicine 
and Tecumseh still alive somewhere and we will see him 
sometime when we are hunting. And the Yankee take body 
of an Indian and put it on tree lying down and cut and cut, 
hitting with long knife. And ‘“‘grandeddy” say, ‘No good; 
why cut Indian, no good.’”’ And he say to other Indian, 
“We will go.’”’ And he turn other Indian and himself into 
small turtle. And they creep under log. And the Yankee 
say: “‘Where Indian? Here? Where Indian? There?” And 
he not able to find ‘‘grandeddy”’ and other Indian. And 
“‘grandeddy”’ turn other Indian and himself into water snake 
and they swim river and they come back to Sauble and to 
women and children and other Indians. 


The story-teller told the author of a sickness he had had, 
and how his father, the Medicine Man, already spoken of, 
now dead many years, came to him and told him of the medi- 
cine he was to take, and of immediate healing. He was 
certain it was the natural body of his father that had come 
to him. 

An Indian has little fear of death. Life after death is 
little different from this one. He will hunt and consume food 
as he did here. When he goes hunting in this world he takes 
arms, and food for the first day. So his arms and food for the 
first day are put in the grave with him. And he sits, his arms 
on his knees, his head on his arms, to be ready for the next 
coming. 


a . a 


Part Two 


FRENCH MEDICINE 


Y THE marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of 

Castile, by the recovery of Granada from the Moors, and 
by the conquest of Portugal all of the Iberian Peninsula was 
welded into the.realm of Spain. Furthermore, by the addition 
to the realm, by marriage, of Germany, Austria and much of 
Italy; by the subjugation of the greater part of the newly 
discovered Americas, Spain became, next to Rome, the greatest 
power the world had ever seen. She suppressed with extreme 
rigour all attempts at colonization by other nations. 


For a full century England was compelled to be content 
with the cold comfort of the Arctic Ocean in search of a North- 
west Passage, vainly hoping that she might share in the rich 
traffic of the Orient, while France made several disastrous 
attempts at colonization from Brazil to Cape Breton, usually 
by Huguenots, anxious to escape the wrath of their con- 
querors. The settlers in the most southerly of these colonies 
were utterly destroyed soon after their founding by the 
Spaniards, often by treachery, and always with hideous 
cruelty. In Nova Scotia, France’s northern settlement, the 
people were able to maintain themselves for a little over a 
century, while those of Quebec, deeply hidden in the valley of 
the St. Lawrence River, withstood for a century and a half the 
constant harrying of the English and Dutch, valiant allies in 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


11 
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1. GEOGRAPHY ANATOMIZED 


How little was known of Canada even a half century after 
the founding of Quebec in 1608 is shown in a work entitled 
Geography Anatomisz’d, etc., by Pat. Gordon, M.A., F.R.S., 
the eighth edition of which was published in 1719. After 
stating that Quebec is the only town in Canada, he goes on: 


(i) Terra Canadensis Propria 


This country being the Northmost of all the rest, is esteem’d 
none of the best. But being so slenderly known as yet, we 
pass on to— 


(ii) Nova Brittanica 


Which Country is likewise of a very ordinary Soil, but what 
we find is almost as thinly inhabited and little frequented as 
the former. 


(iii) Nova Francia 

This country is reckon’d to be much colder than most others 
in the same Latitude; however, ’tis said to be bless’d with a 
Soil abundantly fruitful; and is chiefly furnish’d with Stags, 
Bears, Hares, Martins, Foxes, Conies, and a great store of 
Fish and Flesh. The French here residing (about Six thou- 
sand in number) do commonly trade in Bever, Moule-Skins, 
and Furs. This being all that is remarkable of it, we continue 
our progress to the next Division. 


Of Nova Scotia he says: 


Which country (First discover’d by Sebastian Cabot, at 
the Charge of Henry the Seventh) was once inhabited by a 
Scotch Colony, sent over Anno, 1622, by Sir William Alex- 
ander (then Lord Secretary of Scotland) to whom King James, 
by Letters Patent, made a Donation thereof; but that Colony 
failing, the French became Masters of the Country, and 
settled themselves therein, calling it by the name of Accadie. 


Quebec, the most deeply hidden of France’s possessions in 
the New World, had the utmost difficulty in maintaining itself 
by reason of the little value attached to his American pos- 
sessions by the King of France, who was influenced more by 
the ‘‘Petticoats’’ than by his Ministers; the destruction of 
the ships bringing provisions of articles for barter; the 
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encroachment by land of the colonists to the south who 
counted a population of as many thousands as the French 
did in hundreds; and, possibly the most serious of all, the 
implacable hatred of the Iroquois Indians. At last in 1760 
Canada fell to the English, and French dominion, except in 
the small islands of St. Pierre, Miquelon and Martinique, 
ceased in America. Most happily the population remained 
French in language and tradition, and increased greatly in 
numbers. They are today infusing their peculiar culture, 
grace and charm into the rest of Canada and into much of the 
great Republic to the south. 


2. THE WESTERN COAST 


Regarding Canada’s Western Coast. The Russians, pro- 
gressing along the Aleutian Islands, by 1784 had effected 
settlements and erected forts in Alaska. The Spaniards who, 
on the discovery of America, had been granted sovereignty 
over all the New World by the Pope, had gradually penetrated 
from Mexico as far north as Alaska, where they found the 
Russians. 

In 1789 the Spaniards discovered some English vessels 
trading with the natives at Nootka Sound and forthwith 
confiscated these vessels, almost precipitating a war between 
England and Spain. But just as the French had been com- 
pelled to give way before the English on the East, so the 
Spanish were compelled to give way on the West. On the 
purchase of Alaska by the United States, the settlements of 
the Russians were brought to a close. No doubt physicians 
accompanied the forces of the Russians and Spaniards in 
their settlements. 


3. FRANCOIS GUITAULT, CARTIER’S PHYSICIAN 


The first physician to reach Canada was Francois Guitault, 
an apothecary, who in 1534 accompanied Cartier on his first 
voyage. While it is not expressly stated, it is probable that a 
surgeon accompanied him on his second voyage, in 1535. 
Cartier states that, on his return to Quebec from a visit to 
Montreal, he found the Indians suffering from a disease 
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unknown to him but which he described with surprising 
acumen and which he believed was infectious. In spite of the 
precautions taken to check its spread, many of his own men 
rapidly succumbed. In an effort to discover the true nature 
of the disease, he ordered that the body of Phillipes Rouge- 
ment be opened. This was done by one who must have had 
knowledge of normal and pathological anatomy, for he 
described excellently the conditions found; of the blood, heart, 
liver, lungs, spleen, skin and muscles of the thigh. The 
natives instructed Cartier to use as an internal remedy the 
broth made by cooking green tips of the spruce tree, and to 
use as a poultice the fibrous residue. This remedy had an 
excellent effect on Cartier’s men, better indeed than it had 
on the Indians themselves, for scurvy continued to be endemic 
with them for many years. 


4, LOUIS HEBERT 


The second post mortem in Canada was that by Louis 
Hébert, an apothecary of Paris, at Ile St. Croix, in Acadia, 
during the winter of 1604-1605, performed on the body of a 
man who had died of scurvy. In the following winter Sieur 
Guillaume de Champs of Honfleur and Maitre Estienne, also 
made such examinations for scurvy but without adding 
anything new regarding the disease. The Indians of Acadia 
apparently had no knowledge of spruce tips as a remedy. 
Incidentally, in the summer of 1605, Hébert planted a garden 
at St. Croix, and in 1617 cultivated land at Quebec, the first 
garden there, not a great amount of land, only as large as 
could be dug with a spade. Years later Madame Hébert, his 
widow, used the first plough. 


5. BONNERME, THE FIRST TO PRACTICE 


Bonnermé, the first physician of whom we have any 
record as having practised at Quebec, accompanied Cham- 
plain to Canada in 1608. He alone of six men who were 
accused of conspiring to assassinate Champlain escaped death. 
It was shown that, while aware of the plot, he had refused to 
supply the poison, risking his own life by this refusal. In 
the following year Bonnermé died of the scurvy. 
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6. BOYER, BOUCHARD, CHARTIER AND OTHERS 


Another of the earliest French physicians was Boyer. In 
1610 he was a member of the disastrous expedition of Cham- 
plain and the Hurons against the Iroquois. First contact 
with this enemy was made on the shores of Lake Champlain. 
Two magnificent Iroquois chiefs, slowly advancing in full 
battle dress towards the French, were instantly killed by a 
shot from a musket in Champlain’s hands. Champlain 
sustained a dangerous wound in the neck. Boyer successfully 
removed the embedded stone arrowhead. The resentment 
awakened among the Iroquois resulted in repeated attacks on 
the inhabitants of Quebec, the massacre of thousands of the 
French and ultimately in the annihilation of their Huron 
allies. None of the inhabitants of Montreal of that time 
escaped death. Among these were the surgeons—Louis 
Chartier, who perished in 1660; Jean Jallot, and Antoine 
Chandillon in 1690. 

Another of the early physicians to reach Quebec was in 
the ship which, in 1623, carried Gabriel Sagard, a Récollet 
missionary and historian. Of this physician Sagard said: ‘‘I 
was very ill pleased that the surgeon who had the care of the 
sick was a Huguenot and with little liking for monks; and for 
that reason I preferred suffering to making any request of 
him. Moreover he had scant courtesy for anybody.” 
Unfortunately Sagard does not name this physician. 


Another early physician was Adrien Duchesne, a Hugue- 
not from Dieppe. He was already installed in Quebec, in 
1624, at its capture by the English under Kirke. He was one 
of the fourteen people who remained in the city during all the 
three years of the English occupancy. For his services he was 
granted land which he later sold to Abraham Martin, Scottish 
pilot and devout Catholic. Here, in 1759, on the Plains of 
Abraham was fought the battle between Wolfe and Montcalm. 
From this field, supported on his horse and followed by the 
women who moaned through their tears, ‘Monsieur le 
Marquis est tué,”” Montcalm was brought to the house of 
André Arnoux, chief surgeon to the F rench, and was dressed 
by Joseph Arnoux, his brother, and here he died. 


Robert Giffard, surgeon of a trading vessel of The One 
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Hundred Associates, early in the summer of 1627 arrived at 
Quebec City. While cargoes were being discharged and 
reloaded, that he might more easily shoot snipe and duck, he 
built with his own hands a hunting lodge, on the flats between 
the city and the Falls of Montmorency. He accompanied the 
ship on its return voyage to France. In the same year two 
Frenchmen, overtaken by the night as they were driving 
cattle to the city, took refuge under the eaves of the cabin 
and were murdered by an Indian. Eight years afterwards 
Giffard returned to Quebec with his family and a retinue of 
servants, and was granted Seigneurial rights over the lands 
surrounding his old shooting lodge. He was the first Seigneur 
of the Province of Quebec. Recurring attacks by the 
Iroquois rendered the Seigniory of little immediate value. 
Giffard built himself a house in the city, where he practised 
medicine, and assumed the management of the city hospital, 
l’Hétel Dieu. He lived in Quebec until 1668. 

One of the most tragic events of the early years of this 
century, which illustrates well the perils that surrounded 
these first settlers, was the death of René Goupil, a young 
surgeon born near Anjou in 1607, who had attached himself to 
the Jesuit mission at Quebec as a donné in 1639, and in this 
relation had spent several years of devoted service in the 
Hotel Dieu at Sillery and Quebec. In the summer of 1642 
he set out with Father Jogues and a band of friendly Indians 
on a missionary journey to the Huron country where it is 
said he intended to practise his art. But on August 22nd, at 
the west end of Lake St. Peter, they were captured by a 
hostile band of Iroquois and after six weeks of appalling 
tortures, which he bore with singular fortitude, Goupil was 
killed by a blow on the head from a tomahawk, dropping dead 
at the feet of Father Jogues, who survived to leave an account 
of the martyrdom of this beautiful youth.' 

In 1671 Jean Madry, a ‘‘Practising physician of the 
Corporation of Barber-Surgeons”’ of Paris, arrived in Quebec, 
armed with a Royal Commission of the King of France, 
authorizing him to institute a school of barber-surgeons. 
Though he did not avail himself of the privilege other than 
to take apprentices into his own shop and service, his barber- 


1 History of Medicine, Province of Quebec. By Maude E. Abbott, B.A., 
M.D., 1931. Page 17. 
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shop in a sense became the first medical school in the New 


“World. Madry also assumed the management of |’Hétel 


Dieu, where doubtless he might have been seen surrounded 
by his pupils giving clinical demonstrations at the bedside of 
the patients. It cannot be said that New France at this 
time was in urgent need of more persons willing to give 
medical advice, for while the population of the whole colony 
in 1698 did not exceed fifteen thousand souls, there were 
ninety-six persons practising medicine; physicians, surgeons, 
apothecaries, barber-surgeons (many self educated )—with an 
added host of midwives, bone-setters, and charlatans. The 
honour attached to the profession was not great, nor was the 
difficulty of securing a degree very great either. Witness the 
case of Timothie Sullivan, an Irishman, the first British 
subject to practise medicine in Quebec. Fighting with the 
Spaniards, he was taken prisoner, but escaped to Montreal, 
where he married the sister of La Vérendrye, the discoverer 
of the Rocky Mountains. Although not a doctor, through 
the influence of his family he was granted a degree by Louis XV 
in 1724, and was in active practice for twenty-five years. 

The difficulty of maintaining order among such a neces- 
sitous rabble must have been great, as witness the severity 
of the punishments meted out. In 1744 Jean Lacceste of 
Montreal, a surgeon, was convicted of forging a note for five 
livres—one dollar—and sentenced to death. His sentence 
was commuted to being paraded naked through the streets 
with a flogging at four of the principal corners, branded with 
a hot iron on the face, banished from Canada, serving for life 
in the galleys of the King of France. 

In 1654 a beginning was made at insurance against sick- 
ness. In that year a surgeon, Etienne Bouchard, of Montreal, 
offered to treat the family of any subscriber for the gratuity 
—*"cent sous’’—a year, for all diseases, excepting only 
“plague, smallpox, leprosy, epilepsy and removal of stone.” 


7. MICHEL SARRAZIN AND JEAN-THEOPHILE 
GAULTHIER 


Sarrazin was the greatest luminary of early medicine in 
the New World. 
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“Michel Sarrazin (1659-1735), physician-in-chief of the 
King to the hospital of New Student of the Ecole de Médecine 
of Paris, and doctor of Medicine of the University of Rheims, 
corresponding member of the Academie Royale des Sciences, 
contributor to its Transactions of original dissertations on the 
anatomy and physiology of animals indigenous to Canada, 
and donor to the Jardin Royal of Paris, of living specimens of 
practically the entire Canadian flora of his vicinity, stands out 
pre-eminently as does that of his great successor in the next 
generation, Jean-Theophile Gaulthier.’’! 

In 1704, he published an article on the anatomy of the 
Beaver in Transactions. He received an annual stipend from 
the King. 


Jean-Theophile Gaulthier introduced the use of winter- 
green in medicine, and the plant was named Gaultheria. 
Both Sarrazin and Gaulthier died of typhus fever. 


8. THE JESUIT FATHERS IN HURONIA 


Late in 1636 three missionary fathers, Pierre Chastelain, 
Charles Garnier and Isaac Jogues, joined their missionary 
brothers, Francois Lemercier, Pierre Pijart and Jean de 
Brébeuf, at Ihonatiria, the first missionary station in Huronia 
of the Jesuit Fathers. Seven days later a man servant 
familiarly known as Mathurin, already sick with smallpox, 
joined them. The Indians, much interested in his strange 
appearance, milled about his bed of bark from dawn to dark. 
Just as he was recovering the disease attacked the natives 
with such fury that only a mutilated remnant escaped death, 
so few indeed that the missionaries were compelled to remove 
to another town, choosing Ossossané. Here the disease fol- 
lowed them, but happily appeared less severe in nature. With 
indomitable courage the missionaries entered every house to 
which they could gain access, baptizing, sometimes surrep- 
titiously, the moribund, so adding many scores of precious 
souls to the ‘‘Church Triumphant in Heaven.” However, it 
was not until another long year had passed before a healthy 
adult was converted, so adding one soul to the ‘Church Mili- 
tant here on Earth.”’ At the solemn service in which this first 
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convert acknowledged his faith and partook of Holy Com- 
munion the natives entered the chapel with eagerness but left 
the sacred precincts consumed with terror. They believed the 
dove above the altar to be more deadly than the Thunder Bird, 
which covered the earth in blackness, and the flash of whose 
eyes spread death; that the passion of Christ upon the crucifix, 
and the torments of hell of the Holy Pictures, depicted 
sufferings reserved for themselves. They distorted the 
meaning of the “‘Body’’ and “Blood” of the Eucharist, 
believing that the communicant, in partaking of the “‘ Body,” 
and the priest in partaking of the ‘Body and the Blood,” 
were consuming a native child, sacrificed by the priest for that 
dreadful purpose. They believed that the priest, on his 
knees before a book which said things without speaking, was 
a sorcerer seeking by magic a more dreadful disease even than 
smallpox to destroy them. As the priests emerged from the 
chapel small boys jeered while older ones threatened them 
with violence and later rained blows upon them. The more 
malicious threatened to consume their flesh as they had the 
flesh of their children. In the midst of such great and 
immnent dangers the Fathers feared, not at all for their 
personal safety, but only for the success of their holy mission. 
Divine intervention alone repeatedly spared their lives. 
Eventually opposition became so obstinate that even these 
men of such great faith wondered if Satan was to triumph over 
them in defence of his empire. 

At this juncture Fathers Brébeuf and Chaumonet, 
“guided by a celestial group of angels in the Heavens before 
them,”’ travelled to the country of the Neutral Indians. But 
the news of their approach preceded them. Even the path 
they were to tread was shunned by the natives, who refused 
to drink from the stream from which they had taken water. 
Brébeuf and his companions found so little encouragement 
that they resolved to rejoin their Christian companions at 
Ossossané, who then chose Ste. Marie as their field of labour. 
There also smallpox broke out among the natives. The 
missionaries already having had the disease escaped, a 
suspicious circumstance to the natives. Their evangelizing 
came almost toanend. The ancient friendship of the Hurons 
for the French, which had endured since the fall of the two 
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Iroquois chiefs before the musket of Champlain, no doubt 
saved their lives. But for the whole nation of the Hurons 
the day of reckoning was at hand. They were soon to be 
exterminated by their ancient enemies, the Iroquois. The 
first blow had already fallen at St. Joseph, in the heart of the 
Huron country, where Father Daniel offered his life for his 
sheep. At the mission church he perished with his flock. The 
savages threw his body into the flames of his beloved chapel. 

The second blow fell in March, 1649, at the Mission of 
St. Ignace, close to the shore of the Georgian Bay, where all 
but three of the inhabitants perished at the hands of the 
Iroquois. These three Indians escaped to the village of St. 
Ignace II, distant about three miles, where Fathers Brébeuf 
and Lalement were at the time. They too refused to abandon 
their flock and were martyred with horrible cruelty. But by 
their devotion and death they forever removed from the 
minds of the Hurons all suspicion regarding the unselfishness 
of the motives of the ‘‘ Robes Noires.”’ 

Now the surviving Indians fell back to Ste. Marie, a 
village three miles distant, where the Governor of New 
France, the Chevalier de Montmagny, had sent twelve soldiers 
and a cannon. Although unpursued the Hurons continued 
their flight to Ile St. Joseph where famine and disease, in the 
space of a year, carried off all but afew. Some small scattered 
bands, some few hundred persons, all that were left of the ten 
thousand native Hurons, fled to the protection of their friends 
the French at Quebec. On their way they met Father 
Bressani with forty Frenchmen and twenty friendly Indians 
who were despatched to their relief. They returned with 
them and were given shelter and food in the immediate 
vicinity of Quebec on Ile d’Orleans. 

These Jesuit Fathers, Brébeuf and Lalement, recently 
canonized, were among the first four persons so honoured in 
North America. A monument to their memory was erected 
at the scene of their martyrdom. All Canadians honour 
them: replicas of their monument might well be erected by 
many denominations. 

But even at Quebec the Hurons were not safe from their 
enemies. In 1656 eighty were captured by the Iroquois. A 
small party of the Hurons, at the great dispersion, reached the 
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buffalo country of Wisconsin, having passed through Northern 
Michigan. A few of these, traversing the lower part of the 
Michigan peninsula, had returned to the protection of the 
French at Detroit, in 1701, and were there known as the 
Wyandots. A few Hurons returned close to their ancestral 
home in Bruce County. 

Of the Neutral and Tobacco Tribes no trace whatever 
remained. A few individuals may have been held as slaves 
by other Indians or by the whites. That some Indians were 
enslaved by the French even on Ile d’Orleans is certain. 
However, in extenuation it is pointed out that such slaves were 
of the Pawnee tribe, and that they were used with such 
consideration and kindness that they virtually became 
members of the families of their owners. In time the whole 
of the country from Lake Erie to the upper regions of Lake 
Huron and the Georgian Bay became an uninhabited wilder- 
ness abandoned even by the Iroquois, decimated in their 
turn by warfare and disease. However, for a long time a 
small band frequented the portages at Niagara Falls exacting 
tribute from, enslaving or killing all who passed that way. 


9 LASALLE 


A few brief but interesting scraps of information regarding 
French medicine can be gleaned from the adventures of René 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle, Louis Joliet and Pére 
Jacques Marquette, all of whom at some time or other 
traversed that part of Western Ontario contiguous to the 
Great Lakes. 


La Salle, in 1666, when twenty-three years of age, came to 
Canada and received a grant of land bordering the St. 
Lawrence, with a quiet bay at the upper end of the great 
rapids which end at Montreal. 

He departed for China so often from this place that, in 
derision, it was called ‘‘La Chine.’’ When twenty-six years 
of age he attempted its discovery by way of the Vermilion Sea 
of the Spaniards. He was accompanied by René de Bréhant 
de Galinée, formerly a dashing trooper of the army of Turenne, 
now a sober priest-missionary of the Sulpicians. As surgeon 
to the expedition La Salle had Jean Rouxel de La Rouselliére, 
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of Montreal, who had had as his partner René Sauvageau. 
They had paid their landlord ‘“‘twenty livres a year, payable 
in wheat,’’ and in addition had agreed to ‘‘serve the lessor 
and his family with their art of surgery . . . and also shave 
the said lessor.’”’ They travelled in canoes. 


“A person... is always ... the thickness of five or 
six sheets of paper from death. When the weather is fine 
. . . you make a fire and go to bed without otherwise housing 
yourself; but when it is wet . . . you strip some trees... 
the bark of which you arrange upon four small forks with 
which you make a cabin to save you from the rain.” 


They reached Irondequoit Bay and passed up the Genesee 
River. The Indians there refused to provide guides for 
them, but sought to please them by torturing by fire for 
many hours a prisoner of war. In 1669 they hastened back 
to Lake Ontario, passed along its southern shores, heard 
Niagara Falls but did not visit it, entered Burlington Bay 
and reached Tinawatawa, an Iroquois village, near the present 
Westover. Here they met Louis Joliet. When they parted 
company, La Salle retraced his steps for some distance, 
descended some tributary of the Ohio River, and reached 
Louisville. In 1670 he again ascended the Ohio, returning to 
Lake Erie. He now passed through Lakes St. Clair, Huron 
and Michigan, travelled down the Illinois River, and later 
returned to Montreal. In 1674 he went to France. Louis 
XIV granted him lands in Frontenac (Kingston). In 1677 
he was in France again. Louis granted him the right of 
exploration in the west and a monopoly of the trade in buffalo 
hides. He returned to Fort Frontenac. He had with him 
Jean Michel, Sieur de St. Michel, as his surgeon. In 1678 
he decided to build a ship that would sail the Great Lakes 
above the Falls of Niagara. The same year he abandoned 
canoes for a sailing ship with which he sailed up to the portage 
on the American side below the falls with shipwrights and 
stores. He began to unload and to carry the supplies over the 
twelve-mile portage. While still partly loaded the ship was 
wrecked in a storm. He saved the anchor and cables. He 
built a new ship, the Griffon, at the end of Cayuga Creek and 
also a small fort on Lake Erie and wintered there. In 1679 he 
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sailed the Griffon to Green Bay, loaded her with furs and sent 
her on her way back to Niagara. Nothing more was ever 
heard of the Griffon. 

La Salle himself continued on his way and, on November 
ist, reached River St. Joseph on Lake Michigan. In 1679; 
ascending this river, he crossed a five-mile portage into the 
Kankakee River and so into the Illinois River. On the 
Illinois, in the absence of the natives, he appropriated fifty 
bushels of corn. On Peoria Lake he built Fort Crévecceur. 
Later he moved the fort to Starved Rock. In February, 
1680, he sent Hennepin and Accault to explore the upper 
reaches of the Mississippi. La Salle himself decided to 
return to Montreal for materials for a ship he would build to 
sail down the Mississippi. His men dragged their canoes to 
Lake Michigan over the snow. They killed buffalo which 
were held in snow drifts. “In March they reached St. Joseph. 
They crossed Michigan on foot to reach Detroit. With a 
canoe, which they made from elm bark, they reached Fron- 
tenac. Jean Michel the surgeon was there. In La Salle’s 
absence the Iroquois attacked the Illinois Indians. Tonti 
and five Frenchmen escaped to Lake Michigan. From 
Montreal La Salle returned to Starved Rock by way of the 
Humber River, Lakes Simcoe, Huron and Michigan to find 
only the dead bodies of his Indian friends there. He returned 
again to Frontenac but by December, 1681, he had returned 
to the Illinois country. In February, March and April, 1682, 
he travelled down the Mississippi River, took possession of 
the adjoining land for Louis XIV and named it Louisiana. 
He passed to Michilimackinac and again to Starved Rock and 
rebuilt the fort. In 1684 he again visited France. He was pro- 
vided with four vessels carrying four hundred souls including 
women and children to establish a colony at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. He sailed into the Gulf of Mexico, although he 
had already lost one of his smallest vessels to the Spaniards. 
He mistook Matagorda Bay for the Mississippi. A larger 
ship, the Amable, was lost on a sandbar. However, he built 
Fort St. Louis from parts of her wreck and from logs dragged 
several miles to the sea. He sometimes lost four and five 
persons a day from diseases. He despatched the Joly, his 
largest ship, to discover his position but this ship returned to 
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France. Then his only remaining ship, the Belle, was lost in 
a storm. His numbers had now been reduced to forty-five. 

In the second of two desperate attempts to reach the Mis- 
sissippi River and his old friends the Illinois Indians, he went 
with sixteen companions clothed principally in bits of sailcloth 
in search of an overland path. Led into an ambush by 
L’Archeveque, La Salle was assassinated. Liotot, the expedi- 
tion’s surgeon, fired one of the shots which killed La Salle. 
Soon afterwards Liotot himself was assassinated by a renegade 
Frenchman, a deserter from La Salle’s former expedition to 
the mouth of the Mississippi. Meanwhile the Joly had 
arrived in France and had reported that La Salle had success- 
fully planted his colony on the Mississippi. Hearing some- 
thing of this news, the ever-faithful Tonti descended to the 
mouth of the Mississippi in an unsuccessful search for La 
Salle. A few of La Salle’s men in 1687 returned to the 
Illinois. The Spaniards made several unsuccessful attempts 
to discover the fort. At last an overland expedition, in 1689, 
found it—a desolation—containing only three dead bodies. 
Later two men, L’Archeveque and Morganet, disguised as 
Indians, appeared, were apprehended and imprisoned in 
Spain. L’Archeveque may have returned to America and 
lived with the Spaniards. In 1690 the Spaniards of the Texas 
country rescued a few of La Salle’s men from the Indians with 
whom they may have acted as leaders but more probably as 
slaves. 


10. JOLIET 


Louis Joliet was a student for the priesthood, who, after 
renouncing that vocation, became a trader in furs, yet remained 
an ardent missionary. In 1668 he had received orders from 
Daniel de Remy, Sieur de Courcelles, Governor of Canada, 
“to go up as far as Lake Superior to discover the situation 
of a copper mine, specimens of which are seen here that 
scarcely need refining, so good and pure is the copper.” In 
1669 he had journeyed to Lake Superior by way of the Ottawa 
River and Lake Nipissing. On his return he had been guided 
down the Great Lakes by an Iroquois whom he had saved 
from death at the hands of the northern Indians, the Ottawas. 
At Port Stanley, the guide, fearful of being captured by the 
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Andastes, mortal enemies of the Iroquois, compelled Joliet 
‘“‘to make fifty leagues by land and to abandon his canoe on 
the shores of Lake Erie.’’ At Tinawatawa they met Dollier 
de Casson and La Salle. Dollier de Casson said Holy Mass 
“on a little altar prepared with paddles on forked sticks and 
surrounded with sails from our canoes."" Soon the company 
at Tinawatawa broke up into three parts, Joliet to continue 
to Montreal, La Salle to find the Vermilion Sea, de Casson to 
convert the Indians of the North. De Casson, whose canoe 
was beyond repair, sent three men overland to secure the 
canoe at Port Stanley. Of these men he heard nothing more. 
They probably rejoined La Salle. De Casson and de Galinée 
descended the Grand River and wintered a short mile from 
the mouth of the Lynn at Port Dover. They lived easily, 
for they ‘‘smoked the meat of nine large animals . . . with 
. . . good provision of walnuts and chestnuts . . . twenty- 
three or twenty-four minots (bushels) . . . in the earthly 
paradise of Canada.”’ In 1670 at Port Stanley they ‘‘came 
upon the canoe that he wanted, hidden between two large 
trees.’’ Provisions now were exhausted. They were about 
to pop the carcass of a wolf into the kettle when they spied a 
herd of twenty or thirty does, surrounded them, drove them 
into the water, overtook them in canoes and caught ten of 
them. At Long Point, during a storm at night, the water 
suddenly rising six feet, they lost their entire altar service and 
most of their supplies and provisions. On the Detroit River 
they discovered and smashed with an axe a stone idol of the 
Indians and threw its fragments into the river. At last they 
arrived ‘‘at Sainte-Marie of the Sault, the place where the 
Reverend Fathers had made their principal establishment 
for the Missions of the Ottawas and neighbouring tribes.’’ 
In a few days Joliet set out for Montreal, hoping ‘in the 
following spring to go in search of the River Ohio and races 
settled there in order to carry the Gospel to them.” 

In 1671 he was with St. Lusson, who had assembled many 
nations of the Indians at the Sault, when, lifting a sod and 
holding forth his sword, he took possession for France of all 
the lands from the North to the South Seas and to the Ocean 
on the West. In August, 1672, Joliet was sent by Frontenac 
to discover the Gulf of California. He spent the winter at 
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Michilimackinac, found Marquette, a sympathetic soul, and 
induced him to join the expedition. In 1673, by ascending 
the Fox River and crossing over the portage, they descended 
the Wisconsin River on whose banks they saw many “Illinois 
oxen clothed in wool.’’ On June 17th they reached the 
Mississippi. In July they turned back, but, on the advice 
of the Indians, they ascended the Illinois and Des Plaines 
Rivers and so arrived at the site of Chicago. Joliet remained 
the winter at Sault Ste. Marie. In 1674 he returned to 
Montreal via the Great Lakes. In 1679 Joliet ascended 
the Saguenay River and so into James Bay to counter the 
claims of the English to that bay and its watershed. So 
Hudson Bay became a battle ground of the French, English 
and New Englanders. Asa reward for his services Joliet was 
granted the Island of Anticosti. 


11. PERE MARQUETTE 


Pére Marquette, in 1668, had established a mission on the 
south shore of the Sault Ste. Marie River, Michigan’s first 
such station. In 1669 he had been sent to the Hurons to 
replace Pére Allouez at Sault Ste. Marie. Dollier de Casson 
had met him there. In 1671, at Michilimackinac, Marquette 
had founded the mission at St. Ignace, where a remnant of 
the fleeing Tobacco Indians had erected a fort. There, in 
1672, Joliet met Marquette. In 1673, wearing deer and 
buffalo skins well sewn with catgut made from the intestines 
of the wildcat, Marquette and Joliet paddled down the 
Mississippi to its mouth. Returning, they ascended the 
Illinois River and the Des Plaines and so, together, they 
reached Lake Michigan and so Green Bay. Joliet returned to 
Montreal. He unfortunately lost Marquette’s Journal in the 
rapids above that city. 

During 1674 Marquette, very ill at the time, remained at 
Green Bay. In 1675, improved in health, he returned to 
Chicago and wintered on the lake shore. He had as atten- 
dants Pierre Porteret and Jacques Largilier. On the first of 
November an Illinois Indian brought them a deer, carrying it 
on his shoulder. They traded a foot or so, a ‘‘coudé,”’ of 
tobacco twist for three buffalo robes, one for each of them. 
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Jacques visited the village of the Illinois, about forty miles 
away, and found two French fur traders there, a surgeon, 
unnamed, and Pierre Moreau, ‘‘La Taupine’’ (‘‘The Mole”’), 
probably so named for former military services as a sapper. 
These men immediately came to Marquette with presents of 
corn and dried blueberries. The surgeon, before returning, 
performed his devotions. Pére Marquette commenced a 
‘“Noviéme.’’ Pierre and Jacques took Communion. They 
killed thirty doves (possibly passenger pigeons) and found 
them very good. On March the thirtieth they set out for the 
Indian village. The water was so high on the portage to the 
Kaskaskia River that they needed to drag their canoe only 
“half an Acre.’’ An ice jam, causing the river to rise twelve 
feet, compelled them to hang their baggage in trees. They 
wrote in their diary ‘‘Tomorrow we hope to get to the Indian 
village.”’ They, however, had not arrived in a week, for on 
April 6th they met the surgeon and an Indian, each with a 
canoe load of furs, on their way to Lake Michigan, who, 
finding it necessary to wade the very cold water, hung their 
furs in the trees and returned with Marquette to the village. 
This information is contained in Marquette’s second Journal. 
Soon afterwards Marquette died. The faithful Illinois 
transported his body to St. Ignace. Born June 1, 1637, 
Marquette died May 18, 1675. 


12. BELISLE, FORESTIER AND CHAPATON 


In 1701 a remnant of the Hurons from the buffalo country 
in Wisconsin returned to Detroit. In the register of St. 
Anne’s Parish Church, which began in 1704, the name of 
Henry Belisle, a surgeon, appears as godfather at the baptism 
of many of these Indians. Entries made by Father Cherubin 
Deniau, a Recollet missionary, read in this wise: ‘‘Ce jour 
dhuy 24e 7bre 1710. Marie, fille de Desonionnes et de 
Gagongighen ses pere & mere hurons de nations,’’ was 
baptized. The register is signed by Henry Bel’le. After 
1712 his name disappears from the register. 

In his turn Jean Baptiste F orestier, a surgeon, appeared 
as godfather to Indians, and occasionally to Negroes, many 
of them slaves. He wasasonof Antoine F orestier, a physician 
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from France. After 1718 his name disappeared from the 
register. 

In his turn in 1719 Jean Baptiste Chapoton, a French 
army surgeon, arrived at Fort Ponchartrain. On January 
29th his name appears in the register as groomsman at a 
wedding and for some forty years as godfather at baptisms. 
He was a gentleman of large sympathies and cultivated the 
friendship of the Indians. 

Nothing could give a surer indication of the social condi- 
tions of the times than these parish registers. Among the 
entries appear the names of various Indian tribes, many of 
which must have been so reduced in number as to be unable 
to maintain a separate existence. Among those baptized 
were members of the Hurons, ‘‘Pous,’’ Panis, Iroquois, 
Fauteuse, Stagamis, Stancis, Miamis, Illinois, Lonnontgans 
and Foxes. 

Several years before the death of Dr. Chapoton in 1760, 
he was relieved of garrison duty by Gabriel Le Grand, a 
native of Normandy, a knight and viscount. His father was 
a Knight of the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, one of 
the most coveted of military distinctions, while his mother 
was styled the ‘‘Noble Lady.” In 1758 he was united in 
marriage to the daughter of Chapoton. She died a few years 
later. He was then united to Veronique Reaume, from the 
south side of the river, and by 1776 the birth of eight children 
is recorded.’ 


13. MONSIEUR ANTHON—FIRST PHYSICIAN IN 
WESTERN ONTARIO 


In 1728 a community of six hundred Huron Indians lived 
at Bois Blanc Island and on the mainland at Sandwich. They 
were dispersed with great losses by their ancient enemies the 
Iroquois. The remnants collected at a point above the present 
Walkerville. In 1747 Father Potier built for them the 
“Church of the Hurons.”’ By 1752 there were twenty 
French families in this neighbourhood, as well as the Indians. 
These had increased to sixty by the time the British came 
into possession of the land. Father Potier was given ecclesi- 


1Material largely extracted from a personal letter of M. M. Quaife. 
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astical jurisdiction over the parishes on both sides of the 
Detroit River, with the Parish of Assumption as his seat. 
In 1763 the influence of Father Potier detached the Hurons 
from the forces of Pontiac, so saving Detroit from an impend- 
ing massacre. He died from the effects of a fall from his 
horse and was buried on July 18, 1781. His certificate of 
death was signed by Monsieur Anthon—physician. This is 
all we know of any physician who practised medicine in 
Western Ontario during the whole of the French régime. 

It seems incredible that so little information regarding 
French medicine in Western Ontario can be discovered except 
that the few physicians already named camped at some 
point on the shores of the Great Lakes. For many years the 
author has spent his vacation at the mouth of the Sauble 
River in Bruce County. There in a sheltered spot stood a 
shanty made of slabs, furnished with a stove, frying-pan and 
a bunk filled with cedar twigs. It was a surprisingly com- 
fortable little place. The door was never locked, indeed 
there was no means of locking it. It served as a convenient 
stopping-place for anyone travelling by land or by water. 
No doubt such shanties existed at the very earliest times 
where canoemen might take shelter; and that on occasions 
no doubt passing physicians took refuge in these. 


14. SMALLPOX AMONG THE MANDANS 


An epidemic of smallpox among the Indians, in 1837, has 
been described by Francis Chardon, a trader on the Upper 
Missouri River.’ 


The account begins with Chardon’s entry. 


“Wednesday, 28 (June): The S.B. (steamboat St. Peters) 
arrived from above at 6 a.m.—started 7 a.m.—The agent 
distributed out the few presents to the Rees and gave them a 
few words of good talk and departed.” 

From here on references to smallpox only have been 
selected. 

(July) Friday, 14: A Young Mandan died today of the 
Small Pox—several others has caught it. 


1 Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Sept., 1930. M. M. Quaife., 
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Monday, 17: An other Case of small pox broke out today 
at the Village. 

Tuesday, 25: Several young Men Arrived from the dried 
Meat camp . . . They say that the small pox has broke out 
at the Camp (the meat camp.) 

Thursday, 27: The Small pox is Killing them off at the 
Village, four died to-day. 

Friday, 28: The Mandans and Rees gave us two splendid 
dances, they say they dance, on account of their Not haveing 
a long time to live, as they expect to all die of the Small Pox. 

Sunday, 30: An other report from the Gros Ventres today 
say, they are Arrived at their Village, and that 10 or 15 of 
them have died, they threaten Death and Destruction to us 
all at this Place, saying that I was the Cause of the small pox 
Makeing its appearance in this Country—One of Our best 
friends of the Village (The Four Bears) died today, regretted 
by all Who Knew him. 

(August) Saturday, 5: News from Gros Ventres...A 
Great Many of them have died of the Small Pox—several 
Chiefs among them, they swear vengeance against all the 
Whites, as they say the small Pox Was brought here by S.B. 

(August) 7th, Monday: Six more died today. 

Tuesday, 8: Four more died to day—two thirds of the 
Village are sick . . . The small Pox has broke Out at the 
Little Mandan Village, three died yesterday, two chiefs. 

Wednesday, 9th: Seven more died to day. 

Thursday, 10: All the Rees that were encamped in the 
Mandan lodges, except a few that are sick, Moved down to 
the Island hoping to get rid of the Small Pox. 

Friday, 11: Mandans all crossed to the other side of the 
river to encamp—leaving all that were sick in the village, I 
keep No A/c of the dead, as they die so fast it is impossible— 

Sunday, 13: An Old fellow who has lost the whole of his 
family to the Number of 14, harrangued today, that it was 
time to Kill the Whites. 

Monday, 14: The Wolf chief An other dog from the Little 
Village, came to the Fort Naked with his gun cocked, to Kill 
one of us, We stopped him. 

Tuesday, 15: It appears that the small Pox has broke Out 
Amongst the Sioux, As Some of the Party, on their way back 
Was taken sick at Grande River, having Caught the disease 
from those that they butchered. 


aX 
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Wednesday, 17: Several Men, Women, and children that 
has been abandoned in the Village Are laying dead in the 
lodges, some Outside of the Village, others in the little river 
Not entered, which Creates a Very bad Smell all Around us— 
A Ree that has lost his wife and child threatened us to day— 
We are beset by enemies on all sides expecting to be shot every 
minute. 

Thursday, 17: The Indians dying off every day—Where 
the disease will stop, I Know Not—A young Ree for several 
days has been lurking around the Fort, Watching a good 
opportunity to Kill Me, but not finding a good chance, this 
morning he Came, full intent, he sit himself down in front of 
the Fort gate, on the Press, and Waited a few Minutes for me 
to go Out, in the Mean time one of My Men a Dutchman, 
John Cliner—stepped out and sat himself down a long side of 
the Indian, after setting a few Minutes, he got up to Come in 
the Fort, he only Made five paces When the Indian shot him 
in the backbone and Killed him instantaniously, he Made Off 
Immediately—We pursued him after shooting at him, but 
Without effect—got as far as the little river, . . . on Arrive- 
ing there he made a stop, and hollowed to us that, that was 
the place he wanted to die. Garreau Cesar like approached 
in 15 paces of him and shot, the contents knocked him Over | 
. . . The Mother of the fellow We Killed Came to the Fort 
crying, saying that she wanted to die also, and wished for us to 
Kill her. Garreau stepped up, and with his tomahawk would 
have Made short of the Old Woman, but was prevented. 


Saturday, 19: A Mandan and his Wife Killed themselves 
yesterday, to Not Out live their relations that are dead .. . 
I was in hopes that the disease was almost at an end, but they 
are dying off 8 and 10 every day—and new cases of it daily— 
W(h)ere it will stop God only Knows— 

Sunday, 20: Three more died in the Village last Night. 
The Wife of a Young Mandan that caught the disease was 
suffering from the pain, her husband looked at her and held 
down his head, he jumped up, and said to his wife, When you 
Was Young, you were hansome, you are now ugly and going to 
leave me, but No, I will go With you, he took up his gun 
and shot her dead, And With his Knife ripped open his Own 
belly—two young men (Rees) Killed themselves to day, one 
of them stabbed himself With a Knife, and the other with an 
arrow ... A young Ree that has been sick for some time 
with the small pox, and being alone in his lodge, thought that 
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it was scabs untill blood Was running all over his body— 
he rolled himself in the Ashes, Which almost burnt his soul 
Out of his body—two days after he was perfectly Well, it 
is a severe operration, but few are disposed to try it—however 
it proved beneficial to him— 

Monday, 21: An Indian Came and told Me to be on my 
guard—as the fellow above mentioned, is determined to Act 
as his brother, to Kill One of us, And then die... May 
he change his notion is the wish of your Humble Servant. 

Tuesday, 22: The disease still Keeps ahead 8 or 10 die 
off daily, thirty-five Mandans (Men) hade died, the Woman 
and Children I keep No account of. 

Thursday, 24: Seven More died at the Village last Night, 
and Many More at the Ree camp at the point of the Woods 
below. The fellow that we Killed on the 17th, all his band 
Came to day to smoke With us and Make Peace, how long it 
will last I Cannot tell, however We Must put up With it, 
good or bad— 

Friday, 25: An other Mandan chief died to day—(The 
Long Fingers) total Number of Men that has die—50, I have 
turned Out to be a first rate doctor St. Grado, an Indian 
that has been bleeding at the Nose all day, I gave him a 
decoction of all sorts of ingredients Mixed together, enough 
to Kill a Buffalo Bull of the largest size—I done it out of 
experiment and Am Content to say, that it proved effectual, 
the Confidence that an Indian has in the Medicine of the 
whites, is half the Cure. 

Saturday, 26: A Young Ree that has the Small Pox, told 
his Mother to go dig his grave, she accordingly did so—after 
the grave Was dug, he walked with the help of his Father to 
the Grave, I went Out With the Interpreter to try to persuade 
him to return back to the Village—but he would not, Saying 
for the reason that all his young friends were gone, And that 
he wished to follow them, towards evening he died— 

Monday, 28: Three More fell sick in the Fort to day—My 
interpreter for one, if I loose him I shall be badly off, the bad 
Weather continued all day—and no Prospects of Clearing oft— 

Tuesday, 29: An Indian Vacinated his child, by Cutting 
two small pieces of flesh Out of her Arms, and two on the 
belly—and then takeing a Scab from One, that Was getting 
Well of the disease, and rubbing it on the Wounded part, 
three days after, it took effect, and the child is perfectly Well— 

Thursday, 31: A Young Mandan that died 4 days ago, his 
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Wife haveing the disease also Killed her two Children, one a 
fine Boy of eight years, and the other six, to complete the 
affair she hung herself. 


Month of August: I bid you farewell With all My heart, 
after running twenty hair breadth escapes, threatned every 
instant to be all Murdered, however it is the Wish of (your) 
humble Servant that the Month of September Will be More 
Favorable, the Number of Deaths up to the present is Very 
Near five hundred. The Mandans are all Cut off except 
23 young and Old Men. 

September, Sunday, 3: A Young Mandan came to pay us 
a Visit from the Little Village, he informes us, that they are 
all Most all used up, and that it is his opinion that before the 
disease stops, that there will not One be left, except 8 or 10 
that has Weathered out the Sickness— 

Tuesday, 19: | was Visited by a Young fellow from the little 
Village, he assures Me that there is but 14 of them liveing, the 
Number of deaths Cannot be less then 800—What a bande of 
rascals has been used up— 

Thursday, 21: The Mandans fearing their Allies, the Rees 
should unite With the Sioux, have all fled to the Opposite 
Side of the river, what their intention is I know Not, but the 
few that are left (41), Are Miserable, surrounded on all Sides. 


The miserable wretches for the most part were voiceless 
and could only indicate their abject wretchedness and hope- 
lessness by committing atrocities on themselves and their 
people. 


Part Three 


ENGLISH MEDICINE 


I. ITS BEGINNING 


N THE cession of New France to the English in 1763 the 

English in Quebec did not exceed three hundred, while 
those in the present Ontario did not exceed a score. At the 
military posts which had been established, the surgeons of 
the troops attended the few inhabitants and the occasional 
traveller. At Detroit, British territory at the time of cession, 
the change from French to British sovereignty had effected 
little change in the life of the inhabitants. The doctor, 
George Christian Anthon, already mentioned, quietly left the 
service of the French to enter that of the English. He wasa 
man of many and varied experiences. Born in Germany, he 
entered Holland and served as surgeon to a ship engaged in 
the Dutch East India trade. Captured by a British privateer, 
he was brought to New York. He served first in the General 
Military Hospital at Albany, then with a battalion of the 
Royal Americans, with whom he arrived at Detroit in 1760. 
At the time of the conspiracy of Pontiac, when hostile 
Indians surrounded the town and the inhabitants were in 
imminent danger of massacre, Anthon emerged from the fort 
and, to better see the movements of the enemy, climbed into 
an immense pear tree, characteristic feature of many French 
towns in Canada, where he was espied by the Indians. 
Happily in a bold sortie from the'fort he was rescued by his 
companions. Soon after Anthon was attached to an expedi- 
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tionary force to the River of the Illinois, was captured by the 
Kickapoos, and was freed by some Iroquois with whom he had 
recently made friends. Footloose in the wilderness, alone, 
unarmed, by a miracle of endurance at last, ragged, starved, 
he staggered into Detroit, where he disappears from the 
picture. It is worthy of note that Anthon was a protagonist 
’ for vaccination against smallpox some time before Jenner. 

Of a Dr. William Menzies, who acted as assistant to 
Anthon, nothing more is known than that he received one 
hundred pounds Halifax, about three hundred dollars, as his 
annual stipend. 

The next physician at Detroit was William Harffy, who 
served the British there from 1781 until they were driven out 
by the Americans in 1796. With the retiring British garrison 
he crossed the Detroit River to Amherstburg, built himself a 
comfortable house complete in all respects, but without the 
doors, the hinges for which were to be sent to him from 
Detroit. After waiting six weeks for the hinges and as long 
again for his harpsichord, with a borrowed stove and a gift 
of wine,’ he, with some companions, spent a merry evening in 
music and song. Apparently he made his rounds of visit on 
foot, for his only means of conveyance, an ox, which was to 
have been sent to him from Detroit, never arrived. At his 
death, which occurred in 1802, an officer read the burial 
service, men of the battalion acted as pallbearers and placed 
red cedar palings about his grave. 

In 1778, before the division of Canada into the Upper and 
Lower Provinces, the population especially of the cities of 
Quebec and Montreal, in no way adversely affected by change 
in allegiance from France to England, had increased to such 
an extent, with a corresponding increase in the physicians, 
that the government promulgated an act requiring all 
entrants into medicine to secure a permissive license before 
beginning to practise. The act had practical application in 
Quebec only, as the population of the Ontario of the time 
was so small. That provision of the Treaty of Paris which 
required that the custom and civil laws of France obtain in 
Canada had tended to discourage the entrance of migrants 


*The donor was John Askin, father of Jean Baptiste Askin, later Clerk of the 
Peace at London, Ontario, 
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from New England and the British Isles. However, following 
the rumblings of the American War of Independence, a 
veritable flood of immigrants, the United Empire Loyalists, 
entered Ontario and the Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick and into the ‘‘Eastern Townships’”’ of 
Quebec. Commencing in 1819 an even greater flood, impelled 
by the Potato Famine, came from Ireland. The Canadian 
Government sought to encourage these movements by offers 
of land under nominal charges. 

In 1818, as the population of Upper Canada was increasing 
by the arrival of the United Empire Loyalists, the Govern- 
ment, seeking to regulate the physicians who were accompany- 
ing them, proclaimed that graduates of British universities, 
all surgeons of the army and navy and all who could claim 
‘“‘honourable participation in the War of 1812’’ would be 
permitted ipso facto to practise medicine in Upper Canada 
but that all others would be required to appear before a 
Board set up to enquire into their qualifications. Among the 
physicians who practised in Western Ontario without examina- 
tion by the Board were John Wanless of the Medical Faculty 
of Glasgow, George Holmes of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Dublin and Royal Marine Hospital of Plymouth, and 
Henry Going, of the Royal College of Surgeons of Dublin. 

For their ‘‘honorable participation in the War of 1812” 
the Medical Board licensed without examination J. B. 
Chamberlain, Truman Raymond, John Spencer, David 
Wilcox, Trueman Hickok and Peter Poward. 

The Board was far from exacting. It did not require 
that the candidate have a degree but only that he had 
attended lectures in a medical school, or exceptionally, that 
he had been apprenticed to some well-known physician and 
surgeon. 

As the great majority of the early physicians of Upper 
Canada came from the New England States, it is interesting 
and instructive to examine the teaching of medicine there. 
At first no examinations were required. The student served 
an apprenticeship with a physician, his ‘‘preceptor,’’ who, at 
the termination of the prescribed term, provided him with a 
certificate stating that the bearer was of good reputation, 
had performed his duties assiduously and was capable of 
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practising medicine. This certificate after being signed by 
some civic authority constituted a degree. It made its 
bearer a duly qualified practitioner, a Doctor of Medicine. 
The student alone decided that he had sufficient education 
to enter the profession. This system in the early days existed 
only in the United States but later in Upper Canada. A well- 
established physician might have several articled students 
at a time. Popular opinion credited him with conducting a 
‘“Medical School’’ as indeed he did. The system must have 
had some advantages for the ‘‘Preceptor,’’ as witness an 
advertisement in the London (Canada) Times of April 1, 1847. 


WANTED. Student for the medical profession, 
suitable young man will meet with peculiar advan- 
tages, and liberal terms. Apply to Dr. Turquand, 
Woodstock. 


But to return to the United States. Medical colleges, 
controlled by an individual, generally located in some small 
town, appeared. The owner might constitute the whole 
teaching staff. Often he employed itinerant teachers, who 
passed from college to college. As the courses lasted only 
sixteen weeks generally, the lecturers found the arrangement 
satisfactory. The students were satisfied, as they were spared 
the expense of travelling, often that of paying board, and 
sometimes that of interrupting their occupations. In many 
cases the student was already practising medicine. 

A little later again, schools of medicine, connected with 
the Faculty of Arts of a college, were established. The 
first such college was formed by the ‘“‘One Hundred and One 
Members of the Medical Society of the City of New York,” 
from which Charles Duncombe, of Mackenzie Rebellion 
fame, received his degree. Other such schools were Geneva 
Medical College, of Geneva, N.Y., which James Walker Flint, 
from Simcoe, attended one term (1838-1839). The Sturbridge 
Medical School, of Massachusetts, graduated Dr. Levi Hoyt 
Perry. The Berkshire Medical Institute, of Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, graduated Josiah Cosmore Goodhue. But most 
famous of such medical schools, from which many Canadian 
physicians graduated, was the Fairfield Academy, of Herkimer 
County, Western New York, known as the College of Physi- 
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cians and Surgeons of the Western District of New York 
(not to be confused with the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of New York City). It was organized in 1803 as an 
academy for higher secondary education. In 1804 a few 
lectures of a more or less popular nature on medical subjects 
were added to the curriculum. In 1809 a professor of 
anatomy was appointed to the staff. Dr. Levi Hoyt Perry, 
of Upper Canada, studied under him in 1810. By 1812 this 
institution, now known as the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the Western District of New York, had a student 
body of forty-three. It continued to function as a separate 
body until 1840, when it was merged into the Willoughby 
Medical College, which in its turn became the Western 
Reserve University of Cleveland, Ohio. During the life 
of the Fairfield Academy some twelve hundred students in 
medicine attended lectures without, however, graduating, 
while some six hundred completed their courses and received 
licenses to practise. Among these were Nathan S. Davis, 
founder of the American Medical Association; Asa Gray, 
the famous botanist, and Alonzo B. Palmer, founder of the 
Medical School of the University of Michigan. 


The following is taken from a circular: 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF THE WESTERN 
DISTRICT. 


FAIRFIELD (HERKIMER County) JANUARY, 1826. 


The College opens annually on the first Tuesday of Octo- 
ber, and the lectures will be delivered as follows: 
On MIDWIFERY, by Westel Willoughby, M.D. 


CHEMISTRY AND MATERIA MEDICA, 
by James Hadley, M.D. 


On ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
by James M’Naughton, M.D. 


SURGERY, by Joseph White, M.D. 


PRACTICE OF PHYSIC AND 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
by T. Romeyn Beck, M.D. 


The Course continues sixteen weeks. 
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From the arrangement adopted in delivering the Lectures, 
it will be found advantageous to Students to attend them 
at the Commencement of their Medical Studies. After 
attending two courses, all further expense is avoided, as the 
tickets thereafter are gratuitous. 


EXPENSES 


Tickets for attending the Lectures are as follows: 


For Anatomy and Physiology . . . $12 
Chemistry & Materia Medica. . 12 
Surgery fue gual eames 11) 
Midwifery . . peared |\6) 


Practice and Medical Jurisprudence 10 


To be paid when taking out the Tickets. 


Those from Western Ontario who attended Fairfield were: 
Elijah Ely Duncombe, St. Thomas; Elias Boulton Smith, 
Burford, Oxford Co.; David J. Bowman, Niagara Co.; David 
Duncombe, Yarmouth; Alexander Ironside, Amherstburg; 
Levi Hoyt Perry, Whitesborough, Oneida Co., N.Y.; George 
Southwick, St. Thomas; Robert Dickson Lamond, Burford; 
Nathaniel Ezra Mainwaring, St. George; John B. Nash, 
Walsingham; Jabez Proctor Powers, Haldimand Co.; Harvey 
Ross, Norwich, whose preceptor was Dr. Ephraim Cook, of 
Burford; David Sovereign, Norfolk; John Breakenridge, 
Augusta; and Francis A. Breakenridge, Brownville. The 
last were probably father and son. 

The following attended but did not complete their course 
there: Silas W. Cook, Norwich, whose preceptor was Dr. 
Ephraim Cook; William Cowe (may be Cowes), Norwich; 
James Walker Flint, Simcoe; John Galbraith, Pickering; 
Carlos M. Hewitt, Walsingham; Willard Howard, Lansdowne, 
Leeds County; David See, St. Thomas; John Starks Thomas, 
Brantford; and Allen N. Woolverton, Grimsby (father of 
Solon Woolverton, D.D.S., geologist, antiquarian, historian, 
of London, Ontario). 

In 1788 Lord Dorchester, then Governor-General of 
Canada, divided the Western District of Quebec (the present 
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Ontario) into the four districts of Mecklenburgh, Lunenburgh, 
Nassau and Hesse and appointed a person to act as magistrate 
in each. In 1792 Colonel John Graves Simcoe, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, renamed this Western District as Upper 
Canada, divided it into nineteen counties and ordered that 
each of these elect a representative to sit as a Legislature. 
This first Parliament decreed that a courthouse and jail be 
erected in each county and that the court of law, known as the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, already constituted, continue to 
sit every three months, with the magistrates of the former 
districts among its members. At the second session of 
Parliament provision was made for the election of administra- 
tive officers in every parish and town. Of the counties so 
constituted those of especial interest to us are Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex and Kent. The first four here 
mentioned extended along the whole of the north shore of 
Lake Erie with the River Thames their common northern 
boundary, while the last mentioned, Kent, consisted of all of 
the land to the north of the River Thames, “‘extending north- 
ward to the boundary line of Hudson’s Bay, including all the 
territory to the westward and southward of this line.”’ 
Formed later, in 1800, the London District consisted of 
the County of Kent with the addition of that land lying 
between it and Lake Erie. Its court, from 1800 to 1803, was 
held in the house of James Munro, near Long Point, and in 
1804 in Job Lodor’s Inn, situated on public land destined for 
the proper court building and jail. These structures, the jail 
of logs and the courthouse of sawed lumber, were completed 
by the following year and court was held here until 1815, 
when it was removed to Vittoria. It was first held in the 
house of Thomas Finch, then in that of Matthias Steel 
until a substantial building was erected. This building was 
destroyed by fire in 1825. The court at Vittoria was again 
held in private houses, then was removed to St. Thomas for a 
time. London having been chosen as the capital of the 
district, court was removed to that city and again held in a 
temporary building, later the Grammar School, until the 
present courthouse and jail had been completed. The jail’s 
first prisoner was chained to a stump for a night. Governor 
Simcoe, in 1793, had suggested long before there were any 
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inhabitants there, that ‘‘The Forks” (present London) be the 
capital of the Province of Upper Canada. Other settlements 
existed at many places, even as close to London as St. Thomas, 
Lambeth, Delaware and London Township before Peter 
McGregor built the first house in London. It is recorded in 
a short diary written by his daughter that Thomas Jackson 
lived in an abandoned schoolhouse at Odell’s Corners, a short 
distance south of London, for the two years he took to clear a 
small plot of land in London Township. He, to build his 
log house, daily passed through the wilderness of London. 

As Canada had no institution for the training of physicians, 
it was compelled to seek for graduates from other countries. 
These were supplied largely by the surgeons who had served 
with the various units of the English army or navy and by the 
physicians who accompanied the United Empire Loyalists, 
who greatly outnumbered the British. In 1815 an act was 
passed to control these men. In 1818 a Medical Board was 
appointed before whom all those desiring to enter medicine 
were to appear for examination. The number of doctors in 
Upper Canada at this time who were possessed of a degree did 
not exceed forty in number, but the number of the unlicensed 
was multitudinous. But the services of many of these so- 
called ‘‘quacks”’ were acceptable to many a sufferer who had 
no one better from whom to seek advice. For every moment 
of his time, for every foot of his journey, danger surrounded 
the immigrant. The life of many a man was saved only 
by the rough surgery of a companion. How can we estimate 
the courage shown by such a man, who far removed from 
assistance, performed amputations, maybe with his hunting 
knife or axe? 

The possession of a medicine case often turned its owner 
into a physician as the possession of a Book of Common 
Prayer turned its owner into a priest as he read the service 
for the burial of the dead. William Imlach, of London, 
Ontario, has this to say regarding primitive medicine: 


In medicine, nolens volens, I had to practise. It was 
brought about in this way. My good mother was the pos- 
sessor of a large and valuable medicine chest, prepared and 
fitted up with common and ordinary drugs in use in that day, 
by a celebrated chemist in Old London (a Dr. Reese) who 
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4 . . 

also published with it a most useful work, describing uses and 
usual dosages, which, if well studied, would almost make a 
doctor of you at once . . . when it became known that such 
an apothecary’s shop was in our settlement, how it was 
resorted to by our suffering humanity . . . I have little to say 
regarding our bush surgery . . . a student in which subject 
was a great chum of mine. We boarded together and when 
any special dissecting or cutting up was on he would manage 
to get me in . . . my friend was in his third term . . . 


Captain John Matthews arrived in Canada in 1821 on 
the staff of the Governor-General, the Duke of Richmond. 
Matthews became the Member of Parliament for Middlesex 
in 1824. In recognition of his services he was made a grant 
of one thousand acres in the Township of Lobo. His daughter 
Louisa, seventeen years of age when she arrived in Canada, 
was married to George Jervis Goodhue. Captain Matthews 
was also the possessor of a medicine chest. It must have 
contained Peruvian bark or quinine, for he was renowned for 
curing ague, and sufferers from that disease, unfortunately 
very numerous at that time, came to him from many miles 
around. 

Of Mrs. McKenzie of Hyde Park it is said that one of the 
boys having cut his toe off with an axe, she promptly sewed it 
on again with complete success; of Jerry Robinson that he 
set many a broken leg, while Squire Patrick of Ilderton says of 
himself: ‘‘Once when my son was kicked in the face by a colt, 
and the whole cheek laid open, I washed the wound with 
warm water, sewed it up with silk thread, and there was 
scarcely a scar left . . .’’ Such cases, varying little, could be 
related in all countries and in all times. 

“ Doctor”’ Albion T. Jones was coloured. He kept a drug 
store on Ridout Street, almost opposite the jail. He and his 
brother kept a co-operative store on Dundas Street near 
Talbot and made money. They gave the land and built the 
church near the corner of Horton and Wellington Streets, now 
used as a garage. He lived at what is now 551 Ottaway 
Avenue. He had a rock garden and grew some sort of rare 
plant, the root of which was used in medicine, and the doctors 
came to him forit. ‘‘He was tall and handsome, well dressed, 
with a high hat and gloves, and always carried acane. He was 
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proud and distinguished, and his wife was proud and dis- 
tinguished too. She wore a long satin cape and looked like 
Queen Victoria.”’ 

The Heathfields, druggists at 134 Dundas Street, London, 
owned several vans drawn by spans of horses which were 
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continually on the road calling at all the stores at small 
towns, supplying the medicines which were a staple com- 
modity of every general store. Pedlars carried their packs of 
small wares from cabin to cabin and were generally welcomed 
and refreshed. Almost always their goods consisted in part 
of some well-known and ‘‘patent’’ medicines. Newspapers 
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gave much space to the advertisements regarding wonderful 
cures. Doctors who travelled from town to town heralded 
their arrival by inserting the news in the local paper with an 
account of their prowess. ‘‘A retired physician, 75 years of 
age” while in the East had discovered Indian Hemp, a cer- 
tain cure for many diseases, and fearing approach of death, 
wishing to make his knowledge known, stated that he would 
send it to anyone who would send him one shilling. 

At a public execution held at Sandwich, the writer of a 
diary says: 

Dined .. . and went afterwards to see the dissection; 
the doctors hacking away in a most bungling manner, after 
gutting the poor devil and dragging out his heart. The 
standers-by became so numerous that the faculty were obliged 
to suspend operations and salt him up for some future 
occasion... 

Dr. Charles Greenwood Moore, Coroner, when performing 
an autopsy in an upper room of an inn called for a basin. 
The innkeeper’s wife gave it toa boy, Henry Mark Shrimpton. 
Dr. Moore, asking him if he had ever seen the insides of a man, 
pointed out some knobs on the man’s liver, explaining that 
such things were the result of drinking too often, too much 
and too long. Picking up an armful of intestines, he made 
some explanations which young Shrimpton did not well 
understand or remember. Again, Dr. Moore performed an 
autopsy on the road at the river end of Gray Street in full 
view of a crowd of the curious. 

A doctor often became a small trader in the products of 
the farm which he had received in payment, or engaged in 
farming himself. His home might serve as the inn and 
incidentally as a hospital. 

Judge D. J. Hughes, in his reminiscences, states: 

I remember two prisoners in particular who had the walls 
of the jail for their limits who had to place their several 
belongings and valuables on a table placed at the foot of the 
Court House Stairs, to which they had called an auction sale 
and one of them acting as auctioneer, sold off their goods in 


order to furnish them with food. One of these was a medical 
doctor.! 


< ee reaenen, London and Middlesex Historical Society, Part VII (1916). 
age 21. 
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According to Robert Gourlay’ there were only six physi- 
cians in the London District in 1817. Unhappily he does 
not name them but states that a Lemuel Bartlett, among 
others, attended a meeting of the residents of Blenheim and 
the First Concession of Burford. According to Dr. Cl. T. 
Campbell, Lemuel Bartlett was not a licensed physician but 
nevertheless he frequently came to London to practise. 


One of the earliest physicians may have been George 
Meldrum, who was appointed a Coroner of the District of 
Hesse (in Western Ontario) by Lord Dorchester on July 24, 
1788. Unfortunately coroners were not necessarily physicians. 


John Troyer, of Pennsylvania Dutch extraction, a Tunkard 
in religion, a mystic, a doctor by profession, a hunter by 
choice, when thirty-four years of age, with Sophronia his wife 
and his son Michael, eight years of age, settled in a sunny cove 
at the western end of Long Point Bay at the ‘‘carrying place” 
in 1787. Surrounded by his six guns, including his ‘‘Long 
Tom,” he built his ten-by-twelve house of logs, leaving loop- 
holes for defence against the Indians. He spent much of his 
time in the forest and peopled its recesses with spirits who 
stalked his footsteps even into his home. To protect himself 
he set a huge trap by his bedside. Saddled by witches, he 
was driven high in the air to Bacchanalian feasts. In the 
dead of night a lighted candle and open Bible would be struck 
from his hand. Finally his exorcisms were successful in 
ridding him of his tormentors. His services as a ‘‘ Witch 
Doctor’’ became in great demand. On February 28, 1842, at 
the age of eighty-nine, with long hair and flowing beard, a 
patriarch indeed, he died. His grave is on the hill which 
overlooks the lake, beside that of Sophronia, who had pre- 
deceased him on September 15, 1821. His was the first 
garden and orchard of the London district. 


Of Dr. Eliakim Crosby nothing more is known than that 
on September 12, 1804, he appeared as a witness for the Crown 
against James Watson, who was accused of petty larceny, and 
that during the War of 1812, probably on account of his 
sympathies with the Americans, he left Canada for the 
United States. 


1 Statistical account of the Province of Upper Canada 1817. 
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Of Doctor Green, familiarly called ‘‘Old Doc Green,”’ it is 
recorded that he practised at Temperanceville (Orwell) and 
Hodgkinson’s Corners (Aylmer) and attended the family of 
Isaac Ostrander in 1811.’ 

Of Dr. Hawkins we know that, in point of time, he 
followed Dr. Green, and that a Dr. Thomas Hawkins, of 
Caradoc, in 1834, was haled into court by Dr. James Arnold 
Rolls, for trespass and ‘“‘bound to Abraham Rapelje, Sheriff 
of London . . . in the penal sum of Four pounds, sixteen 
shillings and four pence.”’ It is recorded also that a Dr. 
Isaac B. Hawkins, in 1827, sued William W. Phelan for 
one pound seven shillings and sixpence for medicines, and 
that in 1828 the doctor’s estate again sued Mr. Phelan. 

Of Rufus Pomeroy it is known that in 1817 he was practis- 
ing medicine in the London District; that he married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Abraham Massacar, and that he appeared 
as a witness before the Court of Quarter Sessions in the case of 
Crown vs. John Emmins. 

Dr. Levi Hoyt Perry was born at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
in 1780. After taking a degree in Theology, he entered 
medicine in Sturbridge, Massachusetts. 

In 1810 he attended the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
at Fairfield, N.Y. His residence is given as Hoytborough, 
Oneida County, N.Y. 

In 1816 he took up land probably as an United Empire 
Loyalist in the dense forest of Oxford County. He married 
Esther Burtch, the daughter of his neighbour, the first settler 
in the district. As the population increased, Dr. Perry paid 
less and less attention to farming. He taught school in the 
village, which had grown up around him, and probably com- 
pelled as much by force of circumstances as by inclination, 
practised medicine for many years until his death in 1887. 
He had lived for sixty years in the house which he had built 
in 1827. This house still stands, the oldest residence in 
Woodstock. He was a cousin of Commodore Perry, who won 
undying fame for his naval action on Lake Erie during the 
War of 1812. 


‘Early Medical Men of Elgin County. By E. N. Lewis. (St. Th ; 
Sutherland Press, 1931.) ee y. By ewis. (St. Thomas: 
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II. THE WAR OF 1812 


fe Dees EARLIEST SETTLEMENTS of the whites were along the 
shores of Lake Erie. The Indians, with no craft larger 
than birchbark or dugout canoes, preferred to travel the 
rivers rather than the lakes, thus avoiding the ‘‘ Big Waters.” 
The most important river of the London District, penetrating 
the whole length of the peninsula of Western Ontario and 
accessible by portages to the watersheds of the Grand, Kettle, 
Sydenham, Aux Sable and Maitland Rivers, was the Thames. 
Along its banks many Indians came to meet the whites, quite 
as anxious to secure the axes, knives, ammunition, fire- 
arms and firewater of the whites as these were anxious to 
secure pelts from the natives. Following the traders came 
the farmers, small communities dotting the shores of the lakes 
and rivers. They utilized the foot trails of the Indians as 
roads, later bridging streams and filling morasses with logs. 
At the beginning of the War of 1812 passable roads extended 
the length of the Thames connecting Windsor to the hamlets 
of Chatham, Thamesville, Delaware and London. 

In the earliest days of Thamesville a Lemuel Sherman, of 
Connecticut, a man of means, built himself a substantial 
house and barn overlooking the Thames, the lumber of which 
had been sawn at Delaware and rafted down the river. In 
the War of 1812, following the loss of control of the lakes to 
the Americans, General Proctor, retreating along the Thames, 
made the home of Sherman his headquarters for two weeks 
while Tecumseh occupied a part of the barn. Part of the barn 
was used as the hospital for the troops. This, with the 
buildings at Fort Malden at Amherstburg and those at Fort 
Norfolk at Turkey Point, were the first hospitals of Western 
Ontario. At the Sherman barn, holes had been scooped out of 
the upper and lower edges of one of the boards that Tecumseh’s 
famous white horse might be haltered near him. This 
board has been presented to the London and Middlesex 
Historical Society. At the approach of the Americans 
in October, 1813, the British patients and hospital equip- 
ment were removed by Lemuel Sherman in an ox-drawn 
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wagon to a point above Moraviantown, at that time on the 
north bank of the river. The Americans then used the barn 
as an advanced dressing station, later evacuating the wounded 
to Detroit. For many years the names of both British and 
American soldiers could be read from the huge beams of the 
barn. Later the barn was removed close to Thamesville and 


= 
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still later destroyed by fire. Bits of charred wood still mark 
its location. The Sherman garden became a cemetery. One 
of the American soldiers, a Kentucky Ranger, a deserter, for 
many years lived with the Shermans. His name appears on 
the base of the Sherman monument. At Fort Norfolk the 
barracks were of logs. At one end of the continuous building 
were the officers’ quarters, followed by those of the men, 


ending with the stables. Marks in the ground still indicate 
their location. 
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Ill. THE MALARIA 


LDBOROUGH, THE MOST westerly of the townships of Elgin 

County which border Lake Erie, was the last to be set- 
tled. Having heard from Alexander Gillies, who had lived a 
few years in Dunwich, and from others, that the land of Ald- 
borough was so fertile that all things required by man or beast 
grew spontaneously; that the heads of all families who settled 
there would receive two hundred acres of land gratuitously; 
that the first to arrive might choose any land, even along 
Talbot Street itself, that touched his fancy, without ado three 
hundred persons, men, women and children, Grays, Grahams, 
Leitches, Barters, Kerrs, Browns, Fletchers, Sinclairs, Camp- 
bells, Fergusons, Robinsons, McKinleys, McLeans, Mc- 
Kellars, McAlpines, McDiarmids, McKillops, McDougalls, 
McNortons, packed themselves into the good ship Mars 
and, passing from Quebec to Montreal by steamer, then by 
schooner, trail and again by schooner, they finally arrived 
at Port Glasgow, in Aldborough. The next day, led by 
Alexander Gillies, they hastened to discover and locate 
their lands. When someone wished to know the position of 
“the street,’’ Gillies replied, ‘‘Don’t you see the blazes on the 
trees?’’ and turning towards the east, walked away rapidly. | 
John Kerr kept up with him and got the first lot, Dugald | 
Campbell came next and got the second. The others got | 
theirs as they caught up, except the Fergusons who, by some 
means, had ‘‘1,000 acres reserved for them at Brock’s Creek 
for one year to make selections from. Thus Talbot Street 
was first settled.’’ On all of Talbot Street from the east to 
the west of Aldborough there was no road, no house. Nota 
tree had been cut except for an acre or two at Angus McKay’s 
farm to the east of the Street and a little ragged clearing at its 
west end. Clumsily at first the men built crude shelters 
“like Indians,’’ were compelled to cut down the forest with 
axes ‘‘or else die at the stumps,’’ put in small gardens with 
their adzes, and sometimes cut their grain ‘with a butcher 
knife.’”’ There was no domestic animal in the settlement until 
John Kerr ‘“‘bought a red cow with a white face and a crooked 
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horn, and the next year a yoke of oxen, and four sheep.” 
These came from Long Point. 

In 1820 John Gillies brought in fifty barrels of flour, 
fifty barrels of salt, fifteen barrels of whisky and ten barrels 
of pork from the States, ‘‘which supplied the wants of the 
settlement.” 

“The first drugs given by any doctor were by Dr. Hender- 
son who died in a few years after . . .”’ 

On December 24th, Mary and Nancy Leitch, in search of 
employment, walked the sixteen miles from Palmyra to the 
house of a Mr. McGregor, near Thamesville. On Christmas 
Day, on their way to Chatham, suffering with cold and snow, 
“frequently sinking down to the middle in swamps, were over- 
taken by Dr. Guthrie.”” who directed them to Squire John 
Dolson’s and Squire William McRae’s, where each secured 
employment. 


. . . No doctor anywhere in these parts but Dr. Lee... . 
he was an old man and never left his home. 

A dreadful fever broke out among the inhabitants and 
almost depopulated the settlement . . . Those who took this 
fever and shook on the third or fourth day generally recovered 
but when they did not shake it generally proved fatal about 
the thirteenth day ... Those who recovered generally 
showed some symptoms of improvement on the 8th or 9th 
day ... In the last two weeks of September 1819 there were 
fourteen adult funerals among the fifty-four families in 
Aldborough . . . The coffins were made of Chestnut or 
Basswood slabs, and taken from the straightest trees and 
hewed up and planed, and painted black from the ashes of 
straw, white of an egg, and whisky. 


The body in the coffin was always carried on the shoulders 
of the pallbearers.' 


Of Dr. Henderson nothing more is known to the author. 
Dr. Guthrie was practising at Clearville. The Dr. Lee 


mentioned was William Hooker Lee, of Southwold Township, 
who died in 1828. 


meen of the above is extracted from Aldborough Settlers, by Ebenezer 
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IV. HOSPITALS OF THE CHOLERA OF 1832 


HOLERA, EVER PRESENT in the Delta of the Ganges, in 

1827, spread over the whole of India, increasing in virul- 
ence as it swept on. In 1831 it appeared in northern and 
central Europe and, early in 1832, in England. By February 
of that year Canada had established a quarantine station at 
Grosse Ile, below Quebec. 

On April 28th the Constantine, carrying immigrants from 
Ireland, 179 passengers w.th twenty-nine already dead from 
cholera, arrived at Quebec. No one from this ship was allowed 
to leave Grosse Ile. On June 3rd the Carricks, also from 
Ireland, arrived with 145 passengers, forty-five already dead. 
On June 7th the Voyageur, a steamer plying the St. Lawrence, 
touched at Grosse Ile, took off many of the passengers of the 
Carricks, landed some at Quebec and some farther up the 
river. By June 10th there were fifty-five cases at Quebec, 
of whom forty-five died, some in two or three hours. 

Soon the disease spread to Montreal, Prescott, Brockville, 
Kingston, Port Hope, York, Brantford, Port Stanley, St. 
Thomas and London. 


TURKEY POINT 


The Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, without 
waiting for the consent of the Legislature, ordered: that Dr. 
Graham make arrangements for emigrants at Turkey Point; 
that arrivals at Port Burwell be sent to the schoolhouse on 
Lot No. 13, in the first concession of Bayham; that Colonel 
Bostwick build a hospital forty feet long and twenty feet wide 
at Port Stanley; that Tillery Hubbard’s house in London be 
appropriated fer an hospital, and that Dr. David Bowman 
be provided with twenty-five pounds for purchasing medicines. 

The hospital at Turkey Point was not far from the water’s 
edge. On the hill to the west of it was Fort Norfolk, unused 
since the War of 1812. The hospital was sixty by twenty 
feet, cost fifty-five pounds, seven shillings, three and a half 
pence, had no windows, had no furniture, never admitted a 
patient and was finished one month after all cases of cholera 
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had disappeared from the district. The school at Port 
Burwell was not utilized. We know that Dr. Graham did 
remove a Joseph Boguette from the schooner Lark at Port 
Dover, got Adrian Faure to nurse him and gave him laudanum 
and brandy as medicines. Presumably Boguette recovered, 
as no account for his burial was paid. 


Port STANLEY 


The hospital at Port Stanley was on the cliff to the east 
of the harbour, was forty feet long and twenty feet wide, was 
complete with windows and window-panes and cost fifty 
pounds, one shilling, four and a half pence. Its equipment 
consisted of one iron bedstead made especially for it; one 
dozen bottles; seven glass jars; two stone jugs; two shillings’ 
worth of soap and candles; one shirt and one sheet. None 
but immigrants occupied the hospital, storing their scanty 
baggage around themselves and sleeping in their own bedding 
on the floor. Ira Whitcombe nursed the sick, employing 
Lemuel White and Lemuel’s young son to assist, and bought 
some brandy, probably for the use of himself and Lemuel 
White. The dead were carried away in a cart. The food 
supplied consisted of one bottle of mustard, one pound of tea, 
two pounds of rice, three pounds of sugar and three and one- 
half loaves of bread. 

A Mr. Bowlby boarded an immigrant orphan for five 
weeks. Joseph Graham made three coffins for an immigrant 
and his family, and Benjamin Gumser three for Juniors who 
died in the hospital. The hospital contained cases of cholera 
for seven days before anyone was put in charge. 

The following refers to the one iron bedstead of the Port 
Stanley Hospital: 


April 6, 1833. 


Commitment of Benjamin Bradley to Gaol for carrying 


away feloniously an Iron Bedstead ty of L 
District, April 1833. ead property of London 


District of London To Joseph Barnes Constable 
Court and to the Keeper of the 
Common Gaol in the said 

District. 
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These are to Charge and Command you the said Constable in 
the Name of the King, forthwith to Carry and deliver into the 
Custody of the said Keeper of the said Gaol the body of 
Benjamin Bradley this day brought before us Henry Warren 
and Benjamin Willson Esquires Two of the Justices of the 
Peace in and for the said District by Esban Gregory a Con- 
stable of the said District and charged upon the oath of 
William Wheeler Tin Smith of Saint Thomas with feloniously 
taking and carrying away from the Liberal Printing Office 
Situated in Saint Thomas a Sheet Iron Cholera Bedstead pro- 
perty of the District of London: And you the said Keeper, 
are hereby required to receive the said Benjamin Bradley 
into your Custody in the said Gaol and him there safely 
Keep until he be thence delivered by due Course of Law. 
Given under our hands and seals this sixth day of April 
one thousand Eight hundred and thirty three at Saint 
Thomas in the third year of his Majesty’s reign. 


H. Warren J.P. (Seal) 
Benjamin Willson, J.P. (Seal) 


LONDON 


At London the house of Tillery Hubbard, already in an 
advanced state of disrepair, became the hospital. It had 
belonged to a Mr. Fells Hubbard, father of Tillery. We know 
little more of Tillery Hubbard than that he was assaulted by 
Patrick McManus in 1827, and that Patrick was fined one 
shilling for the assault. The Hubbard house later became 
‘the White Ox Inn. For the reception of patients in 1832, it 
was repaired in two days with two thousand feet of lumber, © 
a window sash, some panes of glass, and a barrel of tar. The 
district paid nothing for its use, and no beds, bedding, food or 
supplies were ever sent to it. It is certain that it was used 
by immigrants and that the conditions at the hospital were 
terrible. The man in charge was Isaac L. George, who earlier 
in the year had been indicted for assault; he received five 
pounds, four shillings, three pence for ‘‘attendance during the 
sickness digging graves Nursing and other Services performed 
by order of the said Board,’”’ and nothing more was heard 
of the charge of assault. Dr. George Moore served for 
seventy days, receiving seventy pounds for his services and 
four pounds, seven shillings for the medicines he supplied. 
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None but the utterly destitute ever went into any of the 
itals. 
oa Mr. J. C. Grove attended Mr. and Mrs. Whiting for 
eight days; Caleb Burdick; Gideon Myrick, his wife and 
child for the same length of time. Josiah Bentley attended 
two unnamed persons in his house, where they died. Bemis 
Pixley, a constable, took Peter Rogers, Richard Pullegn and a 
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man named Jones into his house. In a few days all three of 
these had died. Of Peter Rogers we know nothing more 
than that he broke a window sash and pane of glass, and that 
he drank a bottle of brandy. Jones was an American, forty- 
five years of age, and he died quickly, the third victim of 
cholera in London. Richard Pullegn was an Englishman, 
a coachmaker, and a member of the Society of Temperance. 
His sister-in-law, Eliza MacGregor, was the first victim of the 
cholera in London, and Mrs. MacGregor, his mother-in-law, 
unaware of her daughter’s death until her arrival for a visit 
to this country, prostrated herself on the damp earth of the 
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daughter’s grave, and died the next morning. An unnamed 
coloured man, who attended Rogers, Pullegn and Jones, and 
who died immediately after them, was given a coffin as good 
as any, and two other coloured men, whose names and 
services are not mentioned, were given coffins as good as 
any. James Williams was paid for digging four graves in 
West Nissouri. He was the only coloured man mentioned 
who escaped death from the cholera. 


Dr. Patrick Donnelly on July 19th, a few days before his 
own death, certified that Margaret Ross had “diligently 
attended on the Persons afflicted with cholera . . .” 


A recapitulation shows that four pounds, eight shillings, 
eleven and one-half pence were expended above the five 
hundred pounds allotted by the government, but it does not 
show who was the loser of that amount. 


A second epidemic of cholera appeared in 1834 at Grosse 
Ile in May, and disappeared in September. A third epidemic 
in 1849 came by way of New Orleans and the Mississippi 
River, with Kingston the first place in Canada to feel its 
ravages. A fourth epidemic, also from the United States, 
appeared in 1851. Quebec City was the last place to be 
attacked, with 206 deaths. A fifth epidemic, in 1854, came by 
way of Grosse Ile, Quebec, Montreal, Kingston and Toronto. 
This was the least severe of any of the epidemics. 


LonGwoops HOsPITAL 


Early in 1832 the government arranged with Roswell 
Mount,’ Member of Parliament for Middlesex, to clear one 
acre, to build a log house on many hundred-acre plots in 
Caradoc, Adelaide and Warwick, and a hospital for any sick 
persons. Thirty-two such houses were built by Freeman 
Talbot and an unknown number by John Lee.’ 

‘Roswell Mount, born 1794, son of Captain Moses Mount, of Butler's 
Rangers, was probably the first white child to be born in Middlesex. Butler's 
Rangers, intensely loyal, battled for the cause of the English in the American 
Revolution, emigrated to Canada in a body. The greatest of their exploits in the 


Revolutionary War was their sudden appearance among the rebels at Wyoming 
Valley after a forced march of 700 miles. 


2A brother of Dr. Hiram Lee. 
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Mount’s account, submitted to the Twelfth Parliament, in 
1835, follows: 


DR. CR. 
For What Service Cy Receipts Cy 
To amount paid for the By cash rec. from Wm. 

erection of houses at Radcliffe, T. Phillips,? 
Adelaide and Warwick, and Bela Brigham,’ for 

as per abstracts and log houses built by 
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1William Radcliffe, whose diary is in th i 
Middhesee Hiern Seen lary is in the possession of the London and 


2Dr. Thomas Phillips. 


ie aioe an American, who came to Delaware probably in the winter 
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In 1832 the Township of Adelaide increased in population 
from practically nothing to sixteen hundred, made up of 
pensioned soldiers, well-to-do Irishmen, and the “Petworth 
Committee”” men under the patronage of the Earl of Egre- 
mont. Together these made up three ship loads. 

The hospital, twenty by forty, was on Lot Number Ten 
on the north side of the Longwoods Road, a little west of 
Christina. Dr. Richard Noble Starr was in charge. Later 
the hospital became the Caradoc Academy. 
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V. DOCTORS OF THE CHOLERA 


1. DAVID JONES BOWMAN 


R. BOWMAN was descended from United Empire Loyalist 
Be who settled in Niagara. After attending the 
1825-1826 term at Fairfield, when twenty-five years of age, he 
commenced practice in St. Thomas. His finding as a coroner 
follows: 

Inquest on the body of Jarvis Thayer 


filed 12 Jan’y 1832 
J. B. Askin 


. . . do say upon their oaths, that the said Jarvis Thayer 
on the twenty-third day of October in the Second Year of 
William the Fourth, aforesaid, at the town and in the District 
aforesaid, going over a certain bridge known by the name 
of Deep Revene Bridge, it so happened that accidentally, 
casually and by misfortune he the said Jarvis Thayer fell over 
said Bridge together with the horse and was then and there 
severely Lacerated and Contused, of which said Laceration 
and Contusion he languished and languishing lived fifteen 
minutes at the expiration of which time he the said Jarvis 
Thayer then and there died. . . . 


On the outbreak of cholera he, on June 29th, examined 
the schooner Niagara, for which he received one pound, five 
shillings, and on July 1st he set out for Buffalo to secure 
medicines and supplies to the amount of twenty-five pounds. 
This is his account. 

£ S d Cy 


Self and horse ten days (hea 0 ee 
For medicine 1 (eae ee me Be 
Cartage (Rage, 
Transportation up the lake 5 


He then went to Port Stanley for the medicines, receiving 
twelve shillings and six pence for the journey. For attendance 
on patients the Board gave him as final payment sixteen 
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pounds, two shillings, seven pence, but only on the condition 
that he hand over to Colonel Bostwick at the Port Stanley 
Hospital the balance of the unused medicines and supplies, 
consisting of two quires of wrapping paper, two stone jugs, 
one dozen bottles, seven pint special capped glass jars, and 
three quart special capped glass jars. These articles had 
been supplied to the Port Stanley Hospital. Dr. Bowman 
did not use undue haste in following the provisions, as on 
November 20, 1832, John Bostwick certified that Dr. Bowman 
had just then handed over the medicines as ordered by the 
Board. On November 24, 1832, Dr. Bowman received a 
receipt from the Board for these articles. 


Of Dr. Bowman’s private practice it was reported that, 
following a copious bleeding, Eltham Paul, suffering agonies 
from rheumatism, was completely cured in a week. Bowman 
was a small man, while the town nurse, Miss Freeman, was 
powerful and resourceful. Prospective fathers, on the way to 
the doctor’s, would get the nurse first, who if necessary would 
pull the weary doctor out of his bed and even dress him 
herself. 

Dr. Bowman lived at the end of Bowman’s Lane, just off 
Centre Street. As he made a little addition at the birth of 
each of his children, eventually the house had a disjointed, 
rambling appearance. 

On January 19, 1848, when forty-eight years of age, Dr. 
Bowman died and was buried at the old Church of England 
cemetery, where his headstone can still be seen. 


2. JOHN BECKER CROUSE 


Dr. Crouse was born at Rensselaerville, Albany County, 
New York, in 1795. In 1824, after attending three terms, he 
graduated from Fairfield Medical School. On January 9, 
1828, he obtained a license to practise in Upper Canada. 
He settled in the Long Point District and, in 1832, was 
practising at Colborne, a hamlet a short distance north of 
Simcoe. During the cholera epidemic he visited vessels at 
Port Dover from July 18th to July 27th, charging fifteen 
shillings for each journey, ten shillings for the examination of 
each vessel and five shillings for an opinion in writing. 
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Besides this the Board were charged six shillings six pence for 
hire of a conveyance and driver for each trip, and an additional 
five shillings was given to John Birtsell for giving information 
of the arrival of a vessel. Evidently the Board took exception 
to these charges. On July 30th Dr. Crouse appeared before 
the Board and submitted an offer to make all necessary visits 
at one pound each. However, in 1835, Dr. Crouse was made 
the recipient of an honorarium of twenty-five pounds for his 
services during the epidemic. 

In October, 1832, Dr. Crouse wrote to the Lieutenant- 
Governor protesting at the high taxes on land he was about 
to purchase. He was referred to the Council of King’s 
College. The answer is not known. King’s College at that 
time received its revenue from taxes levied on all the districts 
of Upper Canada. 

On November 8, 1832, Dr. Crouse charged ten shillings 
for viewing the bodies of Polly Sovereign and her seven 
children, murdered by Henry Sovereign, and for dressing the 
wounds of the murderer. This was at Delhi, known as 
‘““Sovereign’s Corners’ at that time. Sovereign was hanged 
publicly at the London jail, the first gala day the village had 
since the melancholy days of the cholera. It was said of Dr. 
Crouse that he conducted a medical school. Certainly Hiram 
Uriah Gilbert, his brother Robert Gilbert, James Walker and 
Backus Culver were students with him. Dr. Culver later 
practised at Port Dover. 

During the Rebellion of 1837-1838, Dr. Crouse acted as 
surgeon for the militia. When on the way from Simcoe to 
Niagara the company spent the night at the house of a Mr. 
Bannister, the officers sleeping on straw spread on the floor 
in the house, the soldiers in the open on the banks of Lake 
Erie. What most intrigued the young son of Mr. Bannister 
was the extraordinary snoring of Dr. Crouse. 

In the annual one day’s training of the militia, a day of 
great jollification and little training, Dr. Crouse was in his 
element, laughing and joking with all ranks. A man, noted 
for his capacity for absorbing whisky, opening his mouth 
very wide, asked the doctor if he could see anything there. 
On receiving a negative answer, he said: “Strange, very 
strange, for they say 600 acres of land have gone down there.”’ 
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On a professional visit to a Mr. Kniffen, when Mrs. Kniffen 
entered carrying cucumbers from the garden, Dr. Crouse 
remarked that such food should not be given to children, 
‘“no wonder that they are sick.”’ So he ate the cucumbers 
himself, and picked them himself at each succeeding visit, 
and the Kniffens had no cucumbers for themselves that year. 
Mrs. Kniffen described Dr. Crouse as a big man with a bigger 
stomach. ; 

Dr. Crouse drove a two-wheeled vehicle with long shafts. 
A woven basket was swung in the shafts with leather straps. 
It was said that the bad roads and deep ruts were scarcely 
felt by the driver. 

Dr. Crouse rode for a long time an old grey horse with a 
bobtail. A young lad named Spencer Sebring, seeing him tie 
the horse at the post in front of the grocery store, called, 
“Hey, Mister, what will you take for the horse?” ‘‘Five 
cents, but wait till I come out.’”” When he came out he had 
some candy for the boy. 

Dr. Crouse built the building which still stands at the 
corner of Colborne and Peel Streets, Simcoe. It is not 
certain that he ever lived init. The Rev. Francis Evans, the 
first Anglican minister in Norfolk, did live in it, however. 

Dr. Crouse held many municipal and other offices. He was 
Councillor of the Talbot District, member of the first Nor- 
folk Council, Reeve of Woodhouse and Warden of Norfolk, 
Commissioner for the erection of a jail, and a member of the 
building committee of the Congregational Church. 


Dr. Crouse died March 6, 1856, aged sixty-one years. 


3. PATRICK DONNELLY 


Dr. Donnelly was born at Cookstown, County Tyrone, 
Ireland, on July 5,1779. In 1804 he entered the medical ser- 
vice of the navy, serving successively as surgeon’s mate, 
assistant surgeon and surgeon in His Majesty’s ships Malta, 
Northumberland, Lecaton, Royal William and Wolverene, the 
last of which, on service in the British West Indies, was sent 
to the naval base at Halifax for reconditioning. There 
Donnelly met the Rev. Edmund Burke, rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, eminent authority on Catholic doctrine, one-time 
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issi in Western Upper Canada, builder of the first 
weenie Adelle, later Archbishop of Halifax. There also 
he met Ralph Caldwell, ship-owner, with connections at Port 
of Grace, Newfoundland, and his daughter Marie Catherine, 
at once the hope and despair of the aristocratic naval officers 
of the fleet. Probably with the spiritual aid of the good 
Father, young Donnelly won the hand of Marie Catherine. 
On their engagement he gave the prospective bride a signet 
ring in which he placed a lock of her beautiful hair. The 
wedding took place in 1807. In 1809 Donnelly was posted 
to H.M.S. Ceres, then on duty at the Nore, the mouth of the 
Thames River. Here Marie Burke Donnelly, the first of their 
eight children, was born. Soon after the little family went to 
Tyrone in Ireland, where the father practised medicine. In 
September, 1813, a son, Edmund Burke, was born. When 
the son was two months old the family moved to Lower 
Canada, settling in the country close to the city of Quebec. 
Here Justine in 1818, and Emily Sophia in 1819, were born. 
They now moved to St. Roch, a small village on the south 
shore of the St. Lawrence, situated sixty miles to the east of 
Quebec City. Dr. Donnelly bought two parcels of land, the 
first about one arpent square, facing the river, containing the 
residence. The second parcel, three arpents wide by forty 
deep, was cultivated as a farm and contained barns and 
stables. The main road, le Chemin Roi, separated the house 
from the barns. At St. Roch Charles Felix was born in 1822: 
Phillip Stephens in 1827; Marie Julienne Lucie in 1829; and 
John P. (usually known as James) in 1831. 


Probably influenced again by Father Burke and certainly 
by Captain Richard Emmerick Vidal, also retired from the 
navy and on his way from Quebec City to the St. Clair River, 
Dr. Donnelly set out for Upper Canada. He arrived at Sim- 
coe on June 30th, appeared before the Board who, desirous 
of enlisting his services at once, waiving all formalities, granted 
him a license to practise, and sent him post haste to London, 
where he arrived the same day and immediately wrote his 
wife the following letter: 


1Captain Vidal, the same year, proceeded to Sarnia, and located two hundred 
acres of land which are now within the limits of the City of Sarnia. 
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London, U.C. 30th June, 
1832. 


My dear Marie and little Family. 


I arrived here at 5 o’clock in good health, thank God, as 
I left you. It is now 1% past 6, I can say very little as | am 
in a hurry to post this, the post goes out tomorrow at 4 a.m. 
I’m certain you have been very anxious to hear an account of 
the ravages the cholera morbus made. Just as I was happen- 
ing on my way through York, in this town, I attended two 
cases myself. I saved one by God’s help. It happened in a 
home I lodged in . . . I am extremely anxious to hear from 
Edmund as he was in the scene of the cholera. There is 
nothing of the kind here yet . . . I will go and see about my 
crown lands on Monday 2nd, July, God willing. I will meet 
Capt. Schofield .. - 


On July 1st he was appointed to the Medical Board of 
London, attending cases of cholera. On July 15th he ordered 
port wine for a patient—Pullegn. On the 19th he wrote a 
certificate stating that ‘‘Margaret Ross had diligently 
attended on the persons afflicted with the cholera.” 

On Monday, July 30, 1832, Patrick Donnelly died. He 
was buried on the sloping bank of the River Thames, beside 
the roadway which then led to the ford at Carling Street. 
Rumour says he was attended until the last by a coloured 
man whose life he had saved from cholera, who searched 
diligently but unsuccessfully for a priest, wrapped the body 
in a sheet and placed it in the coffin. Three months later 
Mrs. Donnelly received ten pounds for the ten days that Dr. 
Donnelly had attended patients with cholera. 

In 1833 Mrs. Donnelly came to London. The deed of 
sale given by her to Thomas Gibbons, of one-half acre, Lot 5, 
on the south side of North Street, has been discovered. The 
Lot 5, at the present time, is the site of the Ardagh Apart- 
ments. In one of these apartments resides Mrs. Rachel 
Angelique MacRae, granddaughter of Dr. Archibald Chisholm. 
Having concluded her business in London, Mrs. Donnelly 
packed the family and her belongings in wagons and with 
Pierre King, her ever-loyal man-servant from Quebec, jour- 
neyed to Moore Township on the St. Clair River. They slept 
where night overtook them, and camped close to the site of 
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their future home during the time of its building. Mrs. 
Donnelly obtained titles to Lots 20, 21 and 22 on the fourth 
concession, by purchase, by Crown Grant and by squatter’s 
right. One of the deeds discovered specified title to ‘‘ houses, 
outhouses, woods and waters.”’ The land lies south of the 
present town of Courtright very close to the ancestral home of 
the Gurds, one of whom became the wife of Dr. Richard 
Maurice Bucke. 


Many a sufferer along the St. Clair River had cause to be 
thankful for Mrs. Donnelly’s knowledge of medicine and her 
never-failing charity. She was ever on horseback; in the day 
threading her own way through the forest tracks, at night 
preceded by a guide holding her horse’s halter in his hand. 
Even the savage Indians found her an ever-constant friend. 

On September 14, 1871, she died. Her body interred first 
at Corunna, now reposes at Sarnia. 

Marie Julienne Donnelly, in 1834, married Stuart Jones, 
of London, barrister, the son of Mary Stuart and the Honour- 
able Charles Jones. In 1839, her husband having died, she 
married Edward B. Masse. 

Justine Donnelly married John Hutton, a settler on the 
St. Clair who lived on Lot 18; Emily Sophia married George 
Bell Johnson and lived on Lot 21; Phillip Stephens Donnelly 
married Maria Henderson and later lived on Lot 19; John P. 
Donnelly (usually known as James) married Emily Baby. 


4. DOCTOR DOWSLEY 


A family of D’Ousleys accompanied William the Con- 
queror to England and in recognition of their services to that 
monarch were granted lands in England and Ireland. The 
branch in Ireland which settled at Waterford changed the 
spelling of the name into Dowsley. They showed great 
courage in defence of the town during the Rebellion of 1798, 
‘eighty-five rebels being killed’? from the windows of William 
Dowsley’s, as the Parish Register of St. Mary’s New Ross 
testifies. In 1816 a Mr. Richard Dowsley, desiring that his 
son, sixteen years of age, enter medicine, made application for 
and received a certificate from the Apothecaries’ Hall, Dublin, 
that Thomas George Dowsley was ‘‘properly qualified to be 
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apprenticed to the business of an apothecary.’ So Thomas 
George Dowsley by and with the consent of his father “put 
himself apprentice to William Barker of the City of Waterford, 
Surgeon and Apothecary, to learn his art and with him (after 
the manner of an apprentice) to dwell and serve from the day 
of the date of these presents, until the full End and Term of 
Seven Years.” 

Two years after the termination of this agreement he 
obtained his degree at St. Andrew’s University. In Canada 
he practised at Prescott and Peterborough, and died April 
11, 1857. He was holding a position as physician with the 
government in 1832. This may have been the Dr. Dowsley 
who was present at the Loder Inn in 1832. 

Diligent search has not revealed any evidence in proof. 
We know that a Dr. David Henry Dowsley, born in Leeds 
County in 1850, practised at Clinton, Ontario, from about 
1877 to 1888, when he moved to Kingston. He went down 
with the Lusitania, in May, 1915. Further, Dr. George 
Conner Dowsley, born 1848, practised at Gore Bay, Mani- 
toulin Island, for some years. 


5. CHARLES DUNCOMBE 


Just as the American Revolution was drawing to an end, 
a Mr. Thomas Duncombe, a not-too-distant relative of Lord 
Faversham, came to America with four sons and two 
daughters, settling on a farm in Connecticut, near Stratford. 
Thomas, his eldest son, on May 19, 1771, married Rhoda 
Tyrell, daughter of Sir Roger Tyrell and granddaughter of 
James the Second of England. He had three sons—Charles, 
Elijah Ely, and David. With the scant help of the boys as 
they grew older, he cleared the land, tilled the soil, and hus- 
banded the grain. Rhoda, sitting at the hearth by the 
flickering light of pine knots, instructed her little family. 
Soon Charles and Elijah Eli were teaching school and diligently 
reading medicine at the same time. When twenty-one years 
of age Charles married Rhoda, daughter of a German neigh- 
bour, whose parents disapproved of a son-in-law who preferred 
study to earning his living “‘by the sweat of his brow.” 
When his family had increased by the birth of three daughters 
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Charles Duncombe attended the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of New York City for a term, afterwards setting out 
alone for Canada, arriving at Delaware. On October 5, 1819, 
he was granted a certificate to practise in Upper Canada. 
By horse and sleigh the following winter he travelled from 
Delaware to his home in Connecticut, returning with his wife, 
his youngest daughter Rhoda Eliza, his sister Huldah and his 
youngest brother David. Passing to the south of London 
his horse played out. He stopped to rest at a Mr. Henry 
Scheneck’s and for one reason and another delayed his 
departure for two years. It is known that he attended at 
this time a William Tweedy who, it is reported, lost his lower 
lip in a fight. The doctor repaired the wound with part of the 
breast of a young rooster. The work was so well done that 
Mr. Tweedy was perfectly normal, except that he could not 
play his fife. 

Huldah married Mr. Scheneck. Charles proceeded to 
St. Thomas, where he practised for ten years, when at the 
solicitation of Colonel George E. Whitehead he moved to 
Norwich. He became a commissioner for the construction 
of the Welland Canal and was elected to Parliament, the 
famous “‘Twelfth Parliament,” and later to the ‘‘ Thirteenth 
Parliament’’—the Rebellion Parliaments. He headed a com- 
mission to study the handling of lunatics and the educational 
systems of the United States. His findings were later 
utilized by Egerton Ryerson and formed the basis of the 
school system of Ontario. He was sent to England by the 
Reform Party, to air their grievances against the ‘‘ Family 
Compact,’’ but failed in his mission. His party, now hope- 
less of securing redress by constitutional means, decided 
on open rebellion. Duncombe accepted command of the 
“Rebels” of his constituency and assembled them at the 
hamlet of Scotland, not far from Norwich, his home. On the 
defeat of the rebels at Montgomery’s Tavern and the sudden 
and unexpected appearance of Sir Allan MacNab with crown 
forces at Scotland, Duncombe withdrew his men to the 
Quaker Meeting House at Norwich where, with great wisdom, 
he advised his men to return quietly to their homes, assuring 
them that, as they had neither taken part in the organization 
of the Rebellion nor had injured anyone, penalties, if exacted, 
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would be trivial. Knowing that he himself could expect no 
such moderation, he escaped from Norwich dressed as a 
Quaker, fleeing towards the west. In running over the ice 
of a pond, he crashed through. Perishing with cold, he 
sought admission at the first house, happily that of a sym- 
pathizer, where for warmth and safety he was put to bed 
between the man and his wife. At Putnam, at the inn of the 
Putnam’s, which had been built the year before by Charles 
Goodrich Tilden, he was disguised as Mrs. Putnam’s grand- 
mother and sat peacefully in a chair as the house was being 
searched. He next stayed at the Douglas’, where he was 
undisturbed but the house was burned to the ground the next 
night. He next turned up at his sister Huldah’s place, where 
he was secreted in a barn for a time. This barn has been taken 
down, but some of the great hand-hewn timbers were incor- 
porated in a sunroom which still can be seen at a place two 
doors west of the Highland Golf Club and on the same side 
of the road. The further account of Dr. Duncombe’s escape 
was given to the author by Charles Willis Tilden, son of 
George Burgess Tilden, grandson of Charles Goodrich Tilden: 


Here he was joined by his friend Charles Goodrich Tilden, * 
his sister, Mrs. Mary (Tilden) Hitchcock, and Matilda, her 
daughter. Dr. Duncombe was again disguised as an old 
woman and early one morning the four, posing as travellers, 
set out in a sleigh for Detroit. They got safely out of London 
onto the Longwoods Road despite the fact that the town 
swarmed with soldiers. They were halted and questioned, 
as was every other traveller. They spent the night at 
Wardsville where there was a camp of soldiers. Mr. Tilden 
gave the inn keeper to understand that they were a noted 
group; that he, his sister and her daughter were taking their 
grandmother to visit other members of the family in Michigan. 
The women and children stayed in their room but he went to 
the bar, chatted with the soldiers and treated them freely to 
drinks. As they were leaving Wardsville the next morning 
they encountered a sentry. Without permitting time for a 
challenge, he asked the soldiers for a bucket that he might 
give his horse water as he had forgotten to do this. He again 
recounted the tale of the grandmother. The soldiers, who 


1The Goodrich’s are related to the Goodrich Tire people. The Tilden’s are 
close relatives of ‘‘ Big Bill’’ Tilden of tennis fame. 
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had already heard of the generous traveller, let him pass 
without pees questioning. At Windsor he addressed 
himself boldly to the sentry, demanding that he be conducted 
to the commanding officer to whom he repeated his story and 
made the request that he might be set right by a trooper who 
knew the way. He ordered the trooper to climb into the back 
of the sleigh, tipping him generously at the bank of the river. 
As soon as they were safely over the border, Duncombe 


is 
“9 


pulled off his head-dress of shawl and bonnet and shouted 
“Thank God for a land of peace and liberty and damn the 
Tories.”’ 


Charles Goodrich Tilden had always been a great personal 
friend of Dr. Duncombe’s and had named a son, Charles 
Newton Duncombe Tilden, for him. To this son, two years 
of age at the time of his escape, Dr. Duncombe deeded a 
farm, Lot 23 on the second concession of Caradoc. 

As far as is known Dr. Duncombe never again set his foot 
in Canada, but wandered from place to place, Rochester, 


Sie 
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Utica, Syracuse, Schoharie, Speaker's Basin and Lockport, 
none of them far from his own old door-step. Finally he 
settled on a farm near Hicksville, California, where his profes- 
sion, however, was his ‘‘greatest responsibility and fatigue.” 
When he was seventy-three years of age he had to ‘‘ride twenty 
miles and sometimes fifty miles.’’ He died in 1867, still 
dreaming of a “‘virtuous people and the happiest government 
of earth.” 


6. DAVID DUNCOMBE 


Dr. David Duncombe, third son of Mr. Thomas Dun- 
combe, was born in Pennsylvania, April 26, 1802. At an 
early age he joined his brother Charles, already practising 
medicine at St. Thomas, in Canada, with whom he was 
articled. For one term he attended Fairfield, but was so 
reduced in circumstances at the end of the time that he was 
forced to walk home, a good five hundred miles, probably 
walking barefoot much of the way to save his shoes. He 
farmed and practised medicine at Townsend, Ontario, for 
sixty-five years, on occasions riding to London on the west or 
to Ancaster on the east. He served as a Member of Parlia- 
ment for Norfolk from 1834 to 1841. He took no part in the 
Rebellion of 1837. He was twice married, first to Mary 
Chapin, who presented him with oneson, Alexander Columbus, 
who practised medicine and had one son, Elijah, and two 
daughters, Frelia and Rhoda. Elijah had a son, David, who 
practised in Townsend. Frelia married a Mr. Nelles and had 
one son, David, who practised in Thornhill, Ontario. Rhoda 
married a Mr. Bowlby and her son, David, practised medicine 
also. 

On the death of Mary Chapin Duncombe, David married 
Nancy Candace Nelles and had three sons, Orlando Hardy, 
Truman Wallace, and Charles Edward Berkely, and one 
daughter, Celina. Orlando Hardy Duncombe practised as a 
veterinary at Waterford. Truman Wallace Duncombe and 
Charles Edward Berkely Duncombe practised medicine at 
St. Thomas. Celina married Lyman Chapin, had one son, 
Cecil Duncombe Chapin, who practised medicine at Brantford. 

Nancy Candace Nelles, the second wife of David Dun- 
combe, was a granddaughter of the famous Mary Sitts, who, 
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as a child of seven, was the only white person spared by the 
Indians in the Massacre of the Mohawk Valley in 1775. 
Taken to Canada by her captors, Mary Sitts was the 
first English woman to live in Western Ontario. She was 
redeemed from the red men by Major Nelles and became his 
wife. They had two children, Abraham and Nancy. 
Abraham Nelles had four sons, Simon, Peter, Warner and 
Joseph, and one daughter, Nancy Candace Nelles, who 
married Dr. David Duncombe, the subject of this section, 
while Joseph Nelles married Frelia, his father’s eldest grand- 
daughter. 


Dr. David Duncombe, in 1889, passed away peacefully 
on his farm near Waterford. 


7. ELIJAH ELY DUNCOMBE 


Dr. Elijah Ely Duncombe was born ona farm in Delaware 
County, New York State, in 1795. He taught school for 
several years while reading and discussing medicine with his 
elder brother Charles, who had been a year at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of New York City. Joining Charles 
in Canada, for seven years he acted as his assistant in dis- 
pensing medicines and on occasion attending patients. He 
now applied to the Board for a license, presenting a certificate 
from his brother David which stated that he had “studied 
Physic, Surgery and Midwifery . . . for seven years and that 
he is temperate and moral.’’ The Board recommended that 
he ‘‘attend a course of lectures.’’ So he attended Fairfield for 
a term, 1829-1830, and was granted a license to practise in 
Canada on April 21, 1831. On the removal of his brother 
Charles to Burford, David associated himself with Dr. Josiah 
Cosmore Goodhue, already established in St. Thomas. 
During the cholera of 1832 he inspected vessels at Port 
Stanley and attended the hospital. Without authority he 
attended indigent immigrants suffering from other ailments 
than the cholera. For this he charged the Board eleven 
pounds, ten shillings, but was not paid. Next year he again 
approached the Board, requesting payment, but the Board 
refused the request without comment. In 1832 the executors 
of the estate of Catharine Phelan not having settled his 
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account for seventeen shillings and six pence, he sued them 
and was successful. 


He died in 1870 and that he was an official of the Masonic 
Order is witnessed by a tablet erected in St. Thomas (Anglican) 
Church. 


8. HIRAM URIAH GILBERT 


At the time of the American Revolution, among the many 
families who chose a life of hardship and privation rather 
than one of acquiescent ease purchased under the stigma of 
disloyalty, were the Gilberts. A daughter, a wife of only 
a few months, accompanied her father to Halifax. In the 
deep forest, some fifty or sixty miles inland, a son, in sur- 
roundings of exceptionally severe hardships, was born. Later, 
accompanied by a brother, she moved to Hay Bay, in the Bay 
of Quinte region. The son, who had adopted the mother’s 
surname, moved to Talbotville and was one of the first 
settlers of that region. His shack burning down, he and his 
wife, the daughter of Neil McAlpine mentioned in Peter 
McArthur’s Bushel for Bushel, made their way to Long 
Point, subsisting on nuts and such game as they were fortunate 
enough to secure. Later they returned to Talbotville. 


Mr. Gilbert’s horses were used in hauling, from Port 
Stanley to Mount Brydges by way of Fingal, the first steam 
engine used on that part of the Great Western Railway which 
ran from Hyde Park to Sarnia. The roadbed had been 
completed to Sarnia but the deep cut in the hill to the west 
of London had taken much longer to excavate than had been 
anticipated. 


Dr. Gilbert was born on July 6, 1809. He obtained his 
degree of Doctor of Medicine April 5, 1832, and immediately 
located on the banks of the Big Otter River at Vienna. It is 
possible that he began the study of medicine with Dr. Crouse 
and that it was he who dug up the remains of a young girl 
who had been buried at a cemetery to the south of Simcoe. 
It is certain that it was he who, under threat of death from 
a young man and with the advice of Dr. Crouse, buried them 
again in the original grave. It was he who arranged for the 
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meeting of the London District Medical Society, of which 
he became an officer. 

Dr. Gilbert apparently considered that his medical 
services had been adequately rewarded when he had received 
a promissory note as payment. He left a mass of such notes, 
which are now in the possession of Dr. James Wellington Crane 
of the Medical School in London. As money was very 
scarce, notes passing from person to person were accepted 
in lieu of currency. Often the fee for a visit or consultation 
was settled immediately by giving a note of hand. 

Dr. Gilbert was never married. His housekeeping was 
simple. He smoked in his office and the stubs of all the 
matches he had burned in many years lay in the corner where 
he had thrown them; rats nibbled at rolls of bills tucked 
away in odd places. He had a tender regard for his animals. 
Before his death he bequeathed several dogs to one neighbour, 
and several horses to another, including a farm to each for the 
support of his faithful old friends. 


Dr. Gilbert died on June 6, 1864. A grey stone monument 
to his memory stands in the Anglican burying ground at 
Port Burwell. 


9. JOSIAH COSMORE GOODHUE 


Dr. Goodhue, in 1822 practised medicine and conducted 
a store in St. Thomas. That year he was joined by his brother, 
George Jervis Goodhue from Vermont, who assisted him in his 
business. George moved to London and became one of 
Ontario’s most successful merchants and a member of the 
Upper House of the Legislature before Confederation. 


Josiah’s name appears in the St. Thomas Anglican Parish 
Register on April 10, 1825, with that of Dr. Archibald 
Chisholm and George Caughell, as a witness to the marriage 
of Erasmus Westover and Mary Ann Jewell, and at the 
baptism of his own son George, on July 17, 1825. In 1831 he 
entered into partnership with Elijah Ely Duncombe, which 
was dissolved on July 18, 1833. In 1832 they attended cholera 
patients. In giving notice to their patients that the partner- 
ship was being ended, they requested them ‘‘to remember 
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that the most ample patronage becomes a starving business 
without pay.”” A Mr. George Southwick was a student in 
medicine with Dr. Goodhue and took a course of lectures in 
Fairfield in 1834-1835 and obtained a license from the Board 
to practise in Upper Canada soon after. Dr. Goodhue “did 
not mingle with the restive element of the hectic days .. . 
of 1837,’’ “was one of the original pew owners of the old 
church on Walnut Street, near his home,” ‘‘was an officer of 
the first medical association,’”’’ and ‘‘had a well-developed 
sense of values.’’ No further details of his life are known to 
the author. ; 


10. JAMES GRAHAM 


James Graham, when four years of age, barely escaped 
massacre by the Indians at the Town of Wyoming, Penn- 
sylvania, July 3, 1778. He was carried on horseback by his 
father, his mother riding another horse. The Grahams settled 
in the wilds of Oxford. In later years James Graham studied 
medicine with Dr. Sumner of Grimsby. In the War of 1812 
he acted as hospital mate and was serving at Queenstown at 
the time that General Brock met his death there. 

In 1816 his name, as Surgeon Graham, appears on the 
Militia Pension Board, and in 1817 it appears as Dr. Graham, 
a member of the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace of the 
London District. 

In 1813 he married Elizabeth Sutherland, daughter of 
Colonel Sutherland of the Glengarry Highlanders. In the 
following year he purchased a farm from Dr. John Rolph 
near Normandale. As physician and farmer he accepted his 
fee in money, in labour or in kind. We know that on one 
occasion he provided for an immigrant and his family in an 
old log house on his farm and that later he found positions 
for them. 

Two of his four sons practised medicine. The first, 
Thomas Rolph Graham, studied with his father, doing surgical 
operations during his period of training. Queer comings and 
goings in the attic of his father’s house started rumours— 
substantiated in part by the discovery, later, of a gruesome 
pile of bones. 


1Held at Loder’s Inn, at Otter Creek. 
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Another son, John Rolph Graham, attended Dr. Rolph’s 
school in Toronto. 

One of Dr. James Graham’s daughters married Joseph 
Leslie. Two of their sons entered medicine. Joseph Walter 
Leslie practised in Toronto. Rolph B. Leslie removed to 
England and saw service under King Leopold of Belgium in 
Africa. He later served in the Turkish Army. 


Dr. James Graham attended those stricken with the 
cholera during the epidemic of 1832 and was largely responsible 
for the building of the Cholera Hospital at Turkey Point. 
He died at Woodhouse, July 24, 1854. 


11. GEORGE MOORE 


On July 26, 1832, a young physician from Ireland, Dr. 
George Moore, on presenting his credentials received a license 
to practise medicine in Upper Canada. By July 28th he was 
in London treating the cholera. The Board of Health of the 
London District had despatched William Hale to York to 
bring Dr. Moore to London. Evidently the man Hale had 
engaged a boy to take his place. The boy was taken ill on the 
return journey and the expenses of the boy and the doctor for 
extra time spent on the road were charged to the Board. The 
account of Hale follows: 


1832 £ atid 
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To use of Cart & horse at Sundrie times, To convey 
para CIR mse ear egy aris ieee, esl AN eS Ty) Bie MD AO 
To use of team after Doctor’s Luggage..........0....0000 (Oe ad Ae 
Bia pole ane at 2-Be pire DID 35) sp core cece ee cesecatdevisn vale O65106...0 
To Drawing a load of Lime 3 miles........00000 Cee ihe ad 
To Services Rendered through sickness...........0..0.000..... 10r.2) O20 
Fialifag: Goyal a is eve ones, L28- 4 obi O 


Deduct over charge trip to York after taking into 
consideration the lad’s sickness and Doctor’s 
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Board of Health, London District 
To George Moore, Surgeon, Dr. 
Attendance for 70 days commencing 28th July and 


ending oth of October iso eo. ene Mey L710), 04.0 
NEP OIGIMG Ot Me ca ce eRe cain oy Galland i'n ee Ate | Aaa 
Travelling expenses from York to London.................... ) O20 

i. Ae 


In Gen’l Qr. Sessions of the Peace 
London Oct. 10, 1832 


Approved and Ordered 

To be Paid 
M. Burwell 
Chairman 


Dr. Moore agreed with the Board to attend cholera patients 
at one pound a day. 

On October 15, 1832, Dr. George Moore was appointed 
jail surgeon at fifteen pounds a year and was to supply the 
medicines. An unnamed inmate of the jail, imprisoned for 
debt, a class for whom the authorities did not provide food 
while they were incarcerated, had evidently been allowed 
to go to the inn of James McFadden, where he had remained 
for ten weeks. Besides this prisoner, Mr. McFadden had 
lodged an immigrant for seven, and expected to keep him for 
four weeks longer. He petitioned the court for assistance, 
stating that he had either to turn these needy persons out or 
support them at his own expense. Dr. Moore certified that 
he himself had attended the sick men. The result of Mr. 
McFadden’s petition is not known. There was no hospital 
in London other than that for cholera on the Hamilton Road. 
The sick and destitute depended on private charity. 

In 1839 Moore was surgeon to the London Volunteers 
Regiment and to the Fourth Regiment, a unit which had 
been raised in the Townships of Lobo, London and North 
Dorchester, for service in quelling the Rebellion. 

Lewis A. Norton, a rebel of 1837, while in jail and later in 
the Military Hospital, says of Dr. Moore’s visit to him “. . . 
one day I saw Doctor Moore at my side with a snuff box in 
his hand as usual . . . I had previously been acquainted with 
Nini .25°5" 

On December 28, 1835, Dr. George Moore married Mary 
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Cronyn, daughter of Thomas Cronyn and niece of Benjamin 
Cronyn.  °‘ 

On July 24, 1846, he advertised a sale of his furniture, 
saddles, bridles, sleighs, large quantities of firewood and large 
quantities of vegetables ‘“‘now growing.”’ His house and office 
was on Ridout Street at the south-east corner of King. It is 
quite probable that Dr. Moore moved to Toronto. A son, 
George Moore, after graduating in medicine, returned to 
London and practised in the Sandringham Apartments. 

His two daughters went to New York and were quite 
successful. One was especially well known in tennis circles. 


12. GEORGE HAMILTON PARK 


Nathan Park, a native of Connecticut and later of Ulster 
County, Province of New York, being stirred by loyalty to the 
mother country during the American Revolution, joined the 
British Army. In Canada he served as scout under Captain 
Brant and was present at the action before Montreal. At the 
close of the war he settled at New Johnstown. 

Of William Park, son of Nathan, we know that he married 
Abigail whom in affection he called Abbie; that on September 
8, 1807, Joseph Kerr Park was baptized with eleven others at 
Patterson’s Creek, in the Long Point district, by the Rev. 
Robert Addison, a travelling missionary, with a parish at 
Niagara; that as a captain in the 2nd Norfolk Regiment, 
under Colonel George C. Salmon, he served during the War of 
1812; that in 1813 he was present at a meeting of the volun- 
teers of Norfolk; that in the same year he took part in an 
expedition ‘‘down the lake”’; that on November 5, 1815, with 
sixteen others from the Long Point district, a Mary Ann 
Martha Park was taken to Niagara for baptism by the same 
Rev. Robert Addison, and that Captain William Park became 
the gaoler for Vittoria and later for London. 

Incidentally Mary Ann Martha Park married Dr. William 
Ford, a man of good family and some means, a licentiate of 
London, England, a practitioner of London for two years. 
Receiving the gift from a brother of a sugar plantation in the 
West Indies, he moved there and undertook its management. 
Broken in health he came to Canada, investing in a lumbering 
business. This proving a failure, he resumed the practice 
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of his profession in Toronto. Here he married Mary Anne 
Martha Lee and moved to Simcoe. 

Dr. Park did not have the advantages of a good primary 
education. He first appeared as a partner of Hiram Davis 
Lee during the cholera epidemic of 1832. Neither Lee nor 
Park had yet received a license to practise. It is a peculiar 
thing that in giving their receipt to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions they intimate that their services consisted in “nursing 
and attending the sick.”” Colonel Talbot in a communication 
to the Honourable Peter Robinson, Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, dated July 8, 1832, said in part: ““‘The weather has 
been very hot the last week and a few persons have died after 
a very few hours’ illness, which the quacks pronounce to be 
cholera.’’ The quacks, in his estimation, may have been 
Hiram Davis Lee and George Hamilton Park. However, in 
April, 1834, G. H. Park received a certificate to practise. It 
is quite likely that he had attended the Rolph School in the 
intervening time. On April 26, 1836, when living at Dundas, 
he married Helen Rolph, sister of Dr. Rolph, at the home of 
James Durand, Dundas. The witnesses were William Miller 
and Charles Durand. James Durand had sold one hundred 
acres of land to a George Hamilton, who subdivided it into 
town lots and named the place ‘‘Hamilton.’’ Charles 
Durand was the author of a volume of reminiscences ‘‘at the 
age of eighty odd.” On June 13th in the year following the 
Park-Rolph marriage, a daughter, Frances, was born. 

In 1840 Dr. Park was at Simcoe. An Alfred Bowlby was 
studying medicine with him. Bowlby, son of a near-by 
farmer, after two years at a country school, two years at the 
Simcoe Grammar School, two years with Dr. Park, some time 
in New York and some time at McGill, commenced to practise 
at Waterford in 1846 and continued until a few days before his 
death in 1915, at the age of ninety-five years, and after 
practising medicine for sixty-nine years. 

Dr. Park was one of a committee who built the Congrega- 
tional Church at Simcoe and laid the corner stone September 
25, 1844. af 

Through the influence of Dr. Rolph the position of Medical 
Superintendent of the Temporary Lunatic Asylum of Toronto 
was tendered to Dr. Park in May of 1848. He undertook 
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duties in August. A complimentary address was presented to 
him by the citizens of Simcoe on the 28th of that month. 
Dr. William Ford took over his practice. Dr. Park dismissed 
the house superintendent of the asylum, who was immediately 
reinstated by the committee in charge. Dr. Park himself was 
dismissed by the committee in September of the same year. 
Surely his bed of roses had turned to a bed of thorns. His 
prayer for redress and for the adoption of measures for the 
better protection of lunatics remained unanswered. 

He now became lecturer in anatomy in the Rolph School 
for a short time, removed to Ancaster and later to Hamilton. 
His name appears in the Hamilton Directory of 1851. He was 
living on King Street East. Park Street in the centre of 
Hamilton was probably named for him. 


13. THOMAS PHILLIPS 


The epidemic of cholera of 1832 was so severe that a 
regulation requiring that all passenger ships carry a physician 
was soon promulgated. On board the Duncan Gibb were two 
doctors, one of whom was Thomas Phillips, ‘‘a Canadian of 
Irish extraction, a very elegant young man,” who settled in 
the Town of Brockville. On board also was a Mr. William 
Radcliffe and his wife, on their way to settle in Adelaide.’ 

No one on board had the cholera and nothing of note 
happened other than ‘‘an old woman died, a child was born 
in the hold, and a little girl choked with a potato . . . and 
the Captain, long life to him, put the old woman decent in a 
coffin, saying that the sherks should have a mouthful of saw- 
dust before they got at her old bones...” Dr. Phillips 
accompanied the Radcliffes to Prescott and later to York, 
where he attended Mrs. Radcliffe in her confinement when she 
“‘was brought to bed of a little girl, as fine a little creature as 
ever you see.”” The Radcliffes located on a lot just outside 
the already surveyed town of Adelaide, while Dr. Phillips, by 
reason of his profession and requirements, was granted a lot 
in the town itself. He dealt in real estate. On June 20, 1834, 
he sold “Lot 16, south on Road in first Concession of Town- 
ship of Adelaide” to Mr. Joseph Parry. Five years afterwards 


*The author has had copied a diary of Mr. Stephen Radcliffe, son of William 
Radcliffe. 
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he was sued by Mr. Parry for the sum of £150, with what 
results we do not know. He must have settled in London in 
1838, for on April 15th of that year he billed the Court of 
Quarter Sessions for an inquest performed by him. Dr. 
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Phillips must have conducted a medical school. In the i 
London Inquirer this notice appeared: 


he 
>) 


To MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Dr. Phillips will devote two evenings in the week, 
Mondays and Thursdays, to giving private instruc- 
tions, and examinations, to Medical Students, in 
the following branches, Anatomy, Physiology and 
Pathology also theory and Practice of Medicine and 
Surgery, Chemistry, Obstetrics and diseases of 
women and children. Dr. Phillips has letters from 
Professors in the Universities of London, Dublin and 
Edinburgh, as to character and qualifications. 

For further particulars, apply to Dr. Phillips, 
M.R.C.L., King Street, London, Jan. 9, 1843. 
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In the registers of St. Paul’s Cathedral is an entry, undated, 
but between other entries dated March 11 and May 24, 
1851, registering the burial of Marion Phillips (age not given), 
father a surgeon. Neither the date of Dr. Phillips’ birth nor 
of his death has been discovered. 


14. JAMES ARNOLD ROLLS 


The Rolls are scions of a Rollo who accompanied William 
the Conqueror to England. 


In the early seventeen hundreds a Frederick Charles Rolls, 
usually known as Charles, was living at Princes’ Maston, 
Warwickshire. In the late seventeen hundreds he was at 
Weymouth, Dorsetshire, the proprietor of a boys’ school 
where his sons secured their primary education and where at 
least the eldest later assisted him. This Frederick Charles 
Rolls probably came to Canada with his family. Among those 
serving in John D. Servos’ Company of Militia in September, 
1812, was Charles Rolls, who had been a militia officer in 
Warwickshire and who died in Ontario when eighty-two years 
of age. This gentleman is probably a close relative of the 
father of our James Arnold Rolls. The parents of Dr. James 
Arnold Rolls, whose names we are unable to discover, had 
nine children. Their names and dates of their births follow: 
Philip Mills, July 10, 1802; James Arnold, May 28, 1804; 
Richard, December 12, 1806; Charles, April 12, 1809; Emily 
Smith, May 2, 1811; Mary Ann, November 29, 1812; Ellen, 
October 6, 1814; William, August 5, 1816; Edward Cecil, 
May 30, 1818. 


Philip Mills Rolls entered Holy Orders, secured a church 
near Fingal in Ontario, purchased a farm just north of that 
town, April 26, 1833. Rumour has it that he died of cholera 
shortly after. 


Charles Rolls obtained his secondary education in France, 
secured a degree in medicine in England and a license to 
practise in Ontario on April 10, 1834, immediately commenced 
practice in St. Thomas and kept a drug store at the same 
time. He was a bit of a rolling stone. His name appears in 
the records of Port Burwell, Vienna, St. Catharines (where 
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Rolls Street is named for him) and Niagara-on-the-Lake 
(where he and his partner, a Doctor Melville, received fifteen 
pounds, five shillings for attendance on cholera patients in 
1847). 


Of Emily Smith, Mary Ann, Ellen and William nothing 
more than their names and the dates of their births is known. 


Edward (or Edwin) Cecil Rolls also lived at St. Thomas. 
Described as ‘‘Gentleman,” his name appears in various legal 
documents in 1836 and 1837. 


James Arnold Rolls is the particular subject of this sketch. 
Born May 28, 1804, he was educated in Cambridge and 
obtained his degree in medicine in England. He was twice 
married while still in England. His first wife’s name is not 
known to us. They had one daughter, Marion, who accom- 
panied her father to Canada, later married John James 
Stewart of Palmyra, Ontario, and had a daughter Annie, 
who married Archie M. Crawford. They had a son, Chester, 
who conducts a farm at Palmyra. 


In his second marriage Dr. James Arnold Rolls was united 
to Maria Isabella Sims at St. Mark’s Church, Kennington, 
London, on June 1, 1831, and came to Canada. Immediately 
on presenting his credentials to the Board at York, on June 25, 
1832, he was granted a license to practise. On July 1st the 
Chairman of the Medical Board of the London District 
ordered that ‘‘Doct. Rowls be added to the members of the 
Medical Board...” On July 2nd Colonel Talbot in a 
communication to the Honourable Peter Robinson, Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands, stated that ‘‘Doctor Rolls was with 
me this morning just from Old London . . . His account 
also of the suffering of the emigrants between Montreal and 
Prescott is dreadful, by the desertion of the boatmen and the 
cruelty of the inhabitants, who will not admit any of the 
emigrants to their houses, or furnish them with provisions, 
so that in fact, the poor creatures are dying on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence from starvation.’’ 


On the same day, July 2nd, the following advertisement 
appeared in the St. Thomas Liberal: 
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Dr. RoLLs, member of the Royal College. of 
Surgeons, and of the Company of Apothecaries, 
London, begs to inform the inhabitants OnieSk: 
Thomas and its neighbourhood that he is, at all 
times, ready to attend to town and country practice. 

N.B. Advice given gratis at drug store. 


Some such advertisements appeared in the newspaper 
until 1848. 

No documents showing that he attended patients suffering 
from cholera have come to light. However, on July 20, 
1832, he bought for fifty pounds a half acre on Stanley Street 
between Centre and Walnut Streets. On October 24th he 
sold this land to his brother Charles for £250. This property 
became later the site of the well-known Drake Livery Stable. 

In 1838 the name J. Rolls appears as surgeon of the 
First Regiment of the Middlesex Militia, of which J. Warren 
wasamajor. Among the Rebellion Losses Claims his itemized 
account for eight pounds appears for services rendered to a 
son of a Mr. Warren. The services were principally for 
cuppings, bleedings, blisterings. 

Dr. James Arnold Rolls’ first house in St. Thomas was of 
logs, a cosy place indeed, with excellent oil paintings on its 
walls. In winter evenings, while wolves howled even within 
the town, all the children would draw close to the great fire 
of logs in the fire-place while the parents played chess. The 
good doctor was in great spirits and would rollick with the 
children unless indeed he were beaten. But if defeated he 
filled the house with gloom, for he ‘‘dearly loved to win.”’ 

On September 17, 1840, H. C. R. Becher made the follow- 
ing entry in his diary: ‘‘I had taken a house of Dr. Rolls of 
St. Thomas intending to practise there. Gave up the house 
and the idea.” 

Unhappily at some time between 1841 and 1844 the house 
was destroyed by fire. The family now moved to a six- 
hundred-acre farm on the Talbot Road, a short distance to the 
east of the Village of Morpeth, where Dr. Rolls practised 
medicine, managed the farm and drove a horse named 
“Prince.”” While the name of James Arnold Rolls does not 
appear in the records of St. Thomas after 1848, it does appear 
at Morpeth, where on August 19, 1854, he headed the list of 
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those requesting the attendance of Edwin Larwell of Chatham, 
winner of the provincial election for Kent County, at a 
banquet given in his honour. Some time between 1855-1857, 
in order to secure better educational facilities for his family, 
he moved to Chatham, where he died in April, 1873. 

James Arnold and Maria Isabella Rolls had the following 
children: Philip William, Maria Isabella, Henry Dudley and 
Henry Francis (who died at tender ages), Margaret, Alfred, 
James Arnold, Edwin Cecil, William, Arthur Montague and 
Annie Isabella. 

Margaret Rolls, born at St. Thomas, November 17, 1835, 
was ‘beautiful, with black hair and white skin.’’ She 
remained with her parents until their deaths, their ever-present 
comforter, and died in Toronto in the month of April, 1912. 

Alfred Rolls, born in St. Thomas, March 26, 1837, gradu- 
ated in medicine from Toronto; served in the American Civil 
War on the side of the North; practised in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and married Bella Plunkett of Chicago, a widow with one 
daughter. This daughter, after her own marriage, entertained 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen when they visited the World’s Fair 
in 1893. Dr. Alfred Rolls died of smallpox at Nashville in 1866. 

James Arnold Rolls, named for his father, was born at 
St. Thomas, October 13, 1838. He practised law at Chatham. 
In 1865 he married Margaret Vanallen Weir. They had one 
daughter, Anna Isabella (Isobel), who married Henry Cock- 
shutt, wealthy manufacturer of Brantford, later Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario and Chancellor of the University of 
Western Ontario. They had two daughters, Isobel and 
Margaret. In a second marriage, James Arnold Rolls was 
united in 1879 to Mary Paterson. They had one child, 
Allison Montague Rolls, who obtained his degree in medicine 
at Toronto. He practised at Woodbridge, Ontario, and later 
at Toronto, where he died April 27, 1882. 

Edwin Cecil Rolls, born at St. Thomas, June 1, 1841, 
for a time operated his father’s drug store at Chatham and 
later a private bank. He married Caroline Celia Bagwell of 
Hamilton, Ontario. Their children were: Lillian Edith; Ida, 
who married Daniel A. Casey of Detroit and had one son, 
Charles Bryant Bagwell Casey; Bertha, who married William 
Martin Brown of Detroit and had three sons, William Mac- 
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Kenzie Brown, Richard Macdonald Brown, John Barclay 
Brown; Cecil Montague, who married Florence McGregor of 
Detroit, Michigan, and had one son, James Rolls; Dudley 
Francis, who survived one year; Maud Inez, who married first 
Dr. Beach Hobson, and secondly Frank Puddifoot of Detroit; 
and Daisy Dunbar Woodward, who married Dr. John Mac- 
Kenzie Brown of Detroit and had four children, Donald 
MacKenzie Brown, Margaret MacKenzie Brown, Barbara 
MacKenzie Brown and Gordon MacKenzie Brown. 

William Rolls, born at Morpeth, August 13, 1844, as a 
boy in Chatham played marbles with John King, father of 
the Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King. Later he operated 
his father’s drug store in Chatham and still later was pro- 
prietor of such stores in Guelph, Ontario, and in Rossland, 
B.C., during the gold-mining boom there. He married 
Elizabeth Smith, sister of the mayor of Chatham at the time. 
There was no issue from the marriage. 

Arthur Montague Rolls was born at Morpeth, August 29, 
1846. In Chatham he assisted in the drug store and on his 
father’s death took over the business and moved into his 
home. He married Charlotte (known to all the children as 
Aunt Tot), daughter of Captain Glendenning of Chatham. 
Their children were Morton, Mabel, Edith, Elsie, Heather, 
Northwood (a daughter) and Glen. 

Annie Isabella Rolls was born at Morpeth, April 9, 1851. 
At Chatham her constant companion was Annie Walker, 
daughter of the hotel-keeper David Walker, later proprietor 
of the celebrated Walker House of Toronto. In 1872 she 
married Robert John Hunter, dry-goods merchant of Toronto, 
and lived at many places in that city, moving six times in 
twice as many years. Their children were: Arthur Ruther- 
ford Hunter, who died in infancy; Robert Gregg Hunter, - 
M.A., LL.B., barrister-at-law, Toronto University, first 
married to Ruth Tufts Ward, without issue, secondly to Blair 
Athol MacGregor with issue of Margaret Isabella Rolls 
Hunter, John Fletcher MacGregor Hunter, Mary Ann Blair 
Hunter and Robert Dudley Hunter; Alfred Hunter, who died 
a bachelor; and Cecil Hunter, who married Josephine Sipprell 
and had two sons, Robert Lloyd Hunter and Alfred Montague 
Hunter. 


' 
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15. OLIVER SMITH 


Oliver Smith, born 1802, was a small-town merchant in 
the states of Vermont, Massachusetts and New York. He 
had three children, Sarah (usually known as Aunt Sally), 
Charles and Oliver. 

Sarah married Dr. John M. Hyde, who was practising at 
Youngstown a few miles from Niagara Falls on the American 
side. Dr. Hyde took Oliver into his home, where Aunt 
Sally, who had been a teacher, taught him until he was able 
to study medicine. Dr. Hyde later sent him to Drs. Graham 
and Rolph in the Long Point District. 

On one occasion young Oliver attended a party but left 
early, explaining that ‘‘he had some fruit that he had to look 
after.” The ‘fruit’? proved to be a body which he had 
secreted in the creek, wishing to carry it home, before day- 
break, for dissection. 

Oliver began the practice of medicine at Richmond, and 
married Lucretia Hathaway, who was a Hathaway from 
Frankermuth, “‘up near the straits” in Northern Michigan. 
By her he had one son, Oliver. When Lucretia died, this son 
was sent to her people’s, who lived near Saginaw in Michigan. 

In 1825 or 1826, after the death of Lucretia, Dr. Oliver 
Smith married Permelia Franklin of the Hazen settlement, 
which was not far from Walsingham Centre. Oliver and 
Permelia had fourteen children, one of whom was named 
Thomas. Thomas lived at Springfield and had a son, Oscar. 
[It was from his wife, Mrs. Oscar Smith, who still lives at 
Springfield, that this information was obtained.| 

When the Mackenzie Rebellion broke out, there was a call 
for volunteers at Richmond, and there was a wild old time. 
Grandpa (Dr. Oliver Smith) was the best scholar in those 
parts, and he told them the cause and the consequences. 
Some of the Tories called him a name and told him they 
would have him up in a short time for gun fodder. He told 
them, ‘Not much you wouldn’t; I’m not under petticoat 
government.”’ A few days later he was arrested for seditious 
utterances and jailed. (Actually Dr. Smith was apprehended 
December 21, 1837, and acquitted March 30, 1838.) The 
government confiscated his two hundred acres and cancelled 
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his license to practise medicine. He ‘“‘skedaddled” to the 
United States and located at Lockport in the district below 
the Falls. He left seven children behind him in Canada. 
They were Joseph J., George, Amanda, Mary, Rachel and 
two others; more were born in the States: Myra, Hester, Jane, 
Ann, Wesley, and Hyma. Permelia Franklin, as the daughter 
of a Loyalist, had been given two hundred acres of wild land 
in Dorchester. Dr. Smith returned there, tilled the land 
and practised medicine. His best days were over but his 
skill was recognized by other doctors, who frequently called 
him in consultations. (The old house in which Dr. Smith 
practised is still standing on the north side of the 8th Conces- 
sion of South Dorchester.) At first his wife did the house- 
keeping but on her death Dr. Smith himself did this, and it 
is said he kept the house very tidy. As he got older, he had 
a young girl, Jane Rohrer, to keep house for him for two 
years. 

The mail came to Avon once a week and Dr. Smith 
appointed himself the unofficial mailman, gathering the mail 
on the way to Avon and distributing it as he came back. On 
returning, his silk plug hat would be cocked at an impertinent 
angle, showing the red handkerchief which he always carried 
there. He always stopped at the door, took off his hat, 
pulled out his handkerchief, blew his nose, put the handker- 
chief back into his hat and entered the house. 

Dr. Smith went to the Methodist church every Sunday 
and spoke about the services afterwards. He had no patience 
with people who did not go to church and called them ‘‘con- 
founded dirty whelps.’’ This was his favourite expression 
which he used when speaking of the Tories. He designated 
as “‘confounded dirty whelps’”’ those who used tobacco or 
snuff. His wife, reclining on the sofa in one corner of the 
kitchen, suffered severely from asthma and smoked but the 
doctor said nothing to her. The doctor was well liked, 
decent, respectable and kindly. While he was doing the 
housework himself he took the children of Mary Franklin 
to his home, and a grandson, Oliver Smith, was there too. 

The first house was of logs with a window at each side of 
the door; one room downstairs and a loft upstairs. There 
were two beds at one end of the room downstairs and a sofa 
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at the other. The flour was kept in a sawed log used as a 
barrel. Shortly before Dr. Smith died the house was de- 
molished and the present house built on its site. 

Permelia Smith was buried at the west side of the farm 
along the line fence. The stone can be seen there still, but 
as most of the graves were marked with board slabs, they 
have long since disappeared. 
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Said Mrs. Oscar Smith: ‘Dr. Smith had a midwife book 
which he loaned to me. I read it and took up nursing.’’ 


16. RICHARD NOBLE STARR 


Dr. Starr was born in Middlesex, England, on the 3rd of 
May, 1791, entered the medical services of the army at 
twenty, and was a hospital assistant for one year and six 
months, and assistant surgeon for sixteen years and eight 
months. After the Peninsular War he was in India; Halifax 
Nova Scotia; and St. John, New Brunswick. 
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While on his way to his post at the Longwoods Hospital 
he received his license to practise medicine in Upper Canada 
on May 18, 1832. On June 15th he purchased Lot No. 5, 
south of the Longwoods Road, in Caradoc, and practised 
medicine and farmed at the same time. 


Of the patients at the hospital we know that a Jonathan 
Miller received fifteen shillings for taking a sick man from 
Ekfrid to Wardsville by order of Dr. Starr. 


Of himself we know that in September, 1840, he had the 
ague; that in January, 1842, he was taken into the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Carruthers for an illness from which he 
did not recover and that on his death, in 1843, he left his 
farm to them for their lifetime, after which it was to go to the 
chancellor, president and scholars of King’s College at York, 
now Toronto University, to be rented, the proceeds to purchase 
medals for proficiency in anatomy, physiology and pathology. 


Furthermore Dr. Starr invested funds in the Bank of 
Upper Canada to provide libraries in Ekfrid and Caradoc 
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townships. The Ekfrid library stood at the southwest corner 
of the Longwoods and Appin roads. 

Small sums were paid to D. B. McColl and Miss Christy 
Galbraith, librarians.! At first the Caradoc library was at 
the Cade Cemetery and later at Mount Brydges, where Mr. 
Handy and Dr. Alfred Holloway were its librarians. 

On the failure of the Bank of Upper Canada in 1865 the 
books were distributed. Some are in the possession of the 
London and Middlesex Historical Society. 

A square, flat tombstone marks the place of Dr. Starr's 
grave at Christ Church Cemetery, Delaware. 


17. ALFRED HOLLOWAY 


The earliest records of the Holloways are to be found in 
the Church of St. Benet Fink, London. These show that 
Thomas Holloway, ‘‘The Ironmaster,’’ was born in 1727 and 
that from 1752 until his death in 1759 he acted in succession as 
Questman, Constable, Lower and Upper Church Warden. 
Of his wife, not even her name would be known to us had 
not John Russell, one of England’s greatest crayon painters, 
signed ‘‘Ann” to the portrait in which he immortalized her 
beauty, high spirit and gracious smile. 

Thomas Holloway and ‘“‘Ann”’ had two famous children, 
Thomas ‘‘The Engraver’”’ and John ‘‘The Banker.’ It is 
the latter who is of greatest interest to us. He was twice 
married, first to Jane Jenkinson and secondly to Louisa 
Bumstead. From his marriage to Jane Jenkinson, through a 
daughter Ann, who married into the family known in Burke's 
Landed Gentry as ‘‘The Webb of Odstock,”’ was descended 
Thomas Stallard Webb, ‘‘The Historian.’”’ A son, Thomas, 
“The Captain,” later a vice-admiral, was present at the 
Battle of Trafalgar. His portrait, painted by Englehart, 
unsurpassed for its delicacy of expression, is in the possession 
of Dr. Edwin Goodwin of St. Catharines, Ontario. From 
John Holloway’s marriage with Louisa Bumstead were 
descended two famous sons, Thomas and Alfred. Thomas 
was a physician in London, England. He amassed a fortune 
of some half million pounds, and founded and endowed the 


1Ekfrid Township Council Minutes. 
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Holloway College for Women. His brother Alfred is the 
subject of this sketch. 
Alfred Holloway, born 1802, after securing a degree in 
medicine, served as interne to some of London’s greatest 
hospitals. He practised at Hatton Gardens for ten years. 
While in London, England, he was twice married, first to a 
daughter of Thomas Massett, of a famous family for whom 
an island off the coast of British Columbia had been named. 


Pe Dr Hellboy 


They had no issue. Secondly he was married to Augusta, 
daughter of Samuel Bagster, famous editor of the Bagster 
Bible, in which for the first time a column of references appears 
in the margins of each chapter. Samuel Bagster was instru- 
mental in the introduction of Sir Isaac Pitman’s system of 
shorthand writing. Mr. Bagster, officially, was in close 
contact with the Prince Consort. Mrs. Bagster, unofficially, 
was a companion of the Queen. 

Some time in the 1830’s Dr. Alfred Holloway and his 
family of five children moved to Charlottetown in Prince 
Edward Island, where he practised his profession of a 
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physician. To satisfy his taste for music and to stimulate 
that of the people of his adopted town, he built a Hall for 
Music in the form of an octagon with a spiral staircase in the 
centre. Finding the educational facilities of the town 
insufficient, he sent his wife and four daughters back to 
London while he and his son Alfred remained until their 
return, whereupon he removed to Upper Canada, settling first 
at Jordan, a town close to St. Catharines, and then after a 
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stay of some six months in London, to Home Park, a farm in 
the township of Caradoc, not far from Delaware. Later 
again he moved to Mount Brydges, having his office at the 
Starr Library, distributing its books gratuitously until its 
destruction by fire. Here he spent what were probably the 
happiest days of his life, with poetry, painting, music and 
enjoying especially the society of his wife and family. Every 
evening he would gather the children about him, would 
instruct them in deportment, music and dancing. Invariably 
at the last, on his violin, he would strike up ‘‘ Pop Goes the 
Weasel,” a signal for the youngsters to pop off to bed. 
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Some of the books from the Mount Brydges Library have 
come into the possession of the London and Middlesex His- 
torical Society. The books were presented by Miss Thurza 
Webb. Her mother, unaware that the library had burned, 
sent her little daughter to return the books, but she was told 
she could keep them as the library was destroyed. Thurza 
and her father drove behind a horse called ‘‘Doc.’’ Whena 
colt, he had been taken to Dr. Holloway to have injuries 
treated, hence the name ‘“‘Doc.’’ The colt had fallen over a 
wheelbarrow, and thereafter whenever he saw a wheelbarrow 
he always ran away, thinking he had been attacked. 

Dr. Holloway’s daughter Eunice married Arthur Sea- 
brook, of Delaware. Annette married Rhode Seabrook. 
Arabella married Arthur Webb. Augusta married William 
Edward Sawyer. Augusta when very young painted a pic- 
ture of their house, which is in the possession of Mrs. Hubert 
Trumper of Delaware, Ontario. Alfred married Julia Harriet 
Croft. 

Part of the Holloway house near Delaware still stands. 
Dr. Holloway’s greatest pleasures were to write sprightly 
verse or to wander through the forest on his way to or from 
the library. In his will he requested that his body be buried 
without a stone in the woods among his beloved trees. In 
1871 he was buried among the trees in the churchyard of 
St. John’s, Strathroy. 


18. ELAM STIMSON 


Elam Stimson was born at Tolland, Connecticut, on 
October 4, 1792. While teaching school he read medicine 
with the village physician, a Dr. Thompson. For the 1817- 
1818 term he attended the Medical Institute of Yale College, 
and the following term at the New Hampshire Medical 
Institution when he married a Mary Ann Frances Bolles. 

He practised at Tolland, his home:town, for a short time, 
but the grave of a patient in whom he had shown unusual 
interest, having been disturbed the night following the burial, 
he packed belongings, wife and family of two children into a 
wagon and speedily but unostentatiously made his way to 
Canada. He practised for one year at St. Catharines and 
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then at Galt, where he travelled ‘on horseback with capacious 
saddlebags and heavy dark ‘surtout’ to many surrounding 
hamlets—Paris, Princeton, Drumbo, Ayr, Hamburg, Water- 
loo, Berlin, Guelph, Preston, East and West Flamborough 
and St. George.” With his nether clothing high on the 
pommel of his saddle, he might have been seen bare-legged, 
with bare-feet firmly gripping the stirrups, urging his mount 
through swirling streams. He may have practised in Ingersoll, 
for a son, James Trowbridge Stimson, was born there on 
August 4, 1830. In 1831 his name appears in the annals of 
London. In that year he was appointed coroner and physician 
to the jail. For his services itemized accounts have been 
discovered. These give some idea of the practice of medicine 
of the times. 


In his first visit to the jail he attended an Indian and 
handed out seven boxes of blue ointment to the other inmates; 
he bled frequently. On one occasion he bled, gave an 
emetic and a purgative to the same patient at the same time. 


He entered into partnership with a Dr. James Corbin 
which lasted one year only. He claimed as rightful recom- 
pense ten shillings a week (Canadian currency about $1.25) 
for boarding his erstwhile partner. He claimed as well the 
return of moneys and notes unrightfully retained. One of 
the notes was for two shillings and two pence. 


In 1831 Dr. Stimson had purchased the farm immediately 
east of the abandoned Hubbard house on Hamilton Road. 
Probably it was he who advised that this building be used for 
hospital purposes. He attended cholera patients there. 
These services must have been extensive for his account for 
sixty pounds is one of the largest presented for payment. It 
may be that he trudged to the hospital from his farm. 


On July 20th, after an illness of four hours, his wife died 
of cholera, and five days later James Trowbridge Stimson 
died. His daughter Rebecca, apparently dead, was prepared 
for burial, but she opened her eyes, regained consciousness, 
and ultimately recovered. He was forever broken by the 
loss of his wife and son. Mrs. Stimson and her son were 
buried in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, then close to the river 
at Dundas Street. Their bodies, along with the frame of the 
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church, were later removed to the present location of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 


In the autumn of 1832 Dr. Stimson returned to Tolland 
and married Susan, a younger daughter of the Rev. Mr. Bolles. 


Dr. Stimson, previous to the meeting of the Court, 
August 20, 1833, fumigated the courthouse and jail with 
chloride of lime. 


In the autumn of 1833 Dr. Stimson removed to St. George. 
Two years later he wrote a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Cholera 
Beacon.” The only copy known to exist is in the Surgeon-’ 
General’s Library in Washington. A photostat copy was 
secured and has been published by the University of Western 
Ontario Medical Journal and by them distributed to the medi- 
cal schools in Canada and the United States. Probably no 
more vivid description of the disease has ever been written. 
In part he said: 


If the disease is not arrested the state of complete collapse 
will soon ensue . . . Spasms are more severe, attacking the 
legs, thighs and body. The fingers and toes are... 
shrivelled and purple or black. The veins... are only 
flat black lines . . . and to the feel the skin is like a cold 
wet hide . . . some patients utter the most piercing cries 

. . the patients supplicate for cold drink as the last, only 
and greatest favour ... having thus suffered more than 
horrible martyrdom, the patient has commonly a great 
alleviation of suffering before death . . . and expires with 
but little additional suffering. 


As to treatment, he states: 


If the treatment be begun very early . . . 20 or 30 grains 
of Calomel, with half a pint of hot ginger tea and rendered 
more diffusible by adding a small quantity of brandy or 
whiskey, and keeping the body warm, will be all that is 
necessary .. . fulness at the pit of the stomach ... is a 
pretty sure indication for the necessity of bleeding . . . draw 
three half pints or more . . . if you fail of getting blood first, 
try again, and be sure to make a large opening in the vein, 
even make an orifice in each arm... if you succeed in 
bleeding . . . the danger is greatly diminished. 
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As to the cause, he states: 


We believe the remote cause of cholera to be some Atmo- 
spheric Impurity and the Proximate Cause an Imperfection in 
the Performance of the Chemical Function of the Lungs. The 
atmospheric impurity . . . incapacitating the lungs from 
performing their excretory function. 


It was generally argued at the time that the disease was 
not contagious. The excretions and the filth in a sick room 
did vitiate the air and so contributed to the ‘‘atmospheric 
impurity’’ but that was all. 

On July 29, 1834, a travelling menagerie visited Galt. 
The greatest number of cases of cholera occurred on the third 
and fourth days following. In two days thirty persons were 
attacked. Within ten days two hundred persons had died of 
the cholera. In nine days it had appeared at Hamilton and 
Dundas. The severity of the attack at Galt was attributed to 
the extreme heat of the day, the great crowding (for ten 
thousand people were present) and to the fact that the tent in 
which the performance was given was closed. A few cases 
had existed in the vicinity before the exhibition at Galt. 
Dr. Stimson had treated some of these and some of those who 
became ill following the exhibition. 

Mr. H. Nixon of St. George remembers Dr. Stimson very 
well. When he was five or six years of age the old log school- 
house was on the bank of the river at the end of King William 
Street. At a church service, held every second Sunday in 
this school, Dr. Stimson, a large man, wearing a long black 
coat and holding a high hat in his hand, walked into the 
church leaning on a cane. 

Mr. Walter Paton, living near St. George, also remembers 
Dr. Stimson. He had been called to see a woman who was 
already dead of the cholera. As he rode away tears rolled 
down the old man’s cheeks. 

Dr. Elam Stimson died at St. George, January 1, 1869. 
Inscribed with his name and those of other members of the 
family, a massive stone marks the graves. 

The London and Middlesex Historical Society has been 
presented by Mr. Elam Stimson with two notes written in 
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Dr. Elam Stimson’s handwriting. One of the notes is dated 
Guelph, September 9, 1829, and is signed by Alpheus Tuft. 
The other is dated Cove Road (Governor’s Road), September 
17, 1835, and is signed by Charles Patrick, for seventeen 
shillings and six pence, and is payable three days after date. 
Mr. Stimson has presented as well the photograph of Dr. 
Stimson and the cane referred to above. 


Dr. Elam had nine children, all but one of whom reached 
maturity. ‘“‘Of his five sons he educated three as physicians, 
Edwin, James and William. His second son, Elam, became 
an Episcopalian clergyman. His fourth son, Augustus, .. . 
came into possession of his father’s homestead. Of the three 
daughters, the eldest (Susan) married Samuel T. Stanton, for 
many years a merchant and postmaster at St. George. The 
second daughter (Mary A.) married Robert Christie, M.D., 
of Paris, Ontario. The third daughter (Rebecca) married 
Nathaniel E. Mainwaring, M.D., of St. George, Ontario.””! 


Kezia Stimson, sister of Dr. Elam Stimson, was born at 
Tolland, April 22, 1781, and died at St. George, July 1, 1872. 
From September 5, 1831, until March 5, 1832, she kept:a 
common school in what was then known as part of the 
first lot on Proof Line Road of London Township, now the 
area between Maple and Carling Streets, Richmond Street 
and the river. It was a school approved by the government. 
The trustees were Ira Schofield, James Odell and Elam 
Stimson. Her salary for the six-month term was four 
pounds, four shillings, nine pence, three half pennies. The 
school was of logs, the fireplace of logs chinked with clay and 
the chimney made of clay; the mantel made of the curved 
branch of a tree, with clay to complete it. Rough seats for 
the pupils close to the fire and a desk which occupied one 
side wall completed the furnishings. The punishment for 
the unruly was to be pinned to the teacher’s dress. In 1838 
her school was again approved by the inspector, her salary 
for a year was fourteen pounds, fifteen shillings. The trustees 

1The Medical Profession in Upper Canada. By William Canniff. (Briggs: 
Toronto. 1894.) The Episcopalian clergyman mentioned above was Elam 
Rush Stimson, born at St. Catharines in 1824. He entered the ministry of the 
Diocese of Huron about 1848. He moved to Toronto, where he was editor of 


the Church Herald for many years. He published History of Church and State 
in Canada. 
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were John Styles, Lawrence Lawrason and George J. Goodhue, 
who was now the owner of the Jand on which the school stood. 
The pupils numbered ten boys and sixteen girls. In 1846 
she bought the land and organized a private school. On 
retirement she joined her brother at St. George and remained 
there until her death. 
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VI. LONDON DISTRICT MEDICAL SOCIETY 


HE FOLLOWING notice appeared in The Liberal of St. 
Thomas, of September 20, 1832: 


MEDICAL MEETING 


Pursuant to notice, a meeting of the Medical Licentiates 
of the London District was held at Otter Creek, in Bayham, 
on the 10th inst. and the following resolutions were unanim- 
ously adopted: 

Resolved, That it is expedient to form a Medical Society 
in the London District, composed of the Medical Licentiates, 
to be denominated The London District Medical Society. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be chosen to draft a 
Constitution for the said Society, and that Drs. Crouse, 
Goodhue, Smith, Dowsley, and Bowman, do compose said 
Committee. 

Resolved, That the Constitution, as drafted by said 
Committee be adopted. 

Resolved, That all Medical Licentiates here present sign 
their names to said Constitution. 

Resolved, That one member in each County be appointed 
to obtain signatures to the same, and that Dr. Bowman be 
requested to act for that purpose in the County of Middlesex, 
Dr. Smith for the County of Oxford, and Dr. Dowsley for 
the County of Norfolk. 

Resolved, That the Society now proceed to elect their 
officers—which were elected as follows: 


Dr: J. B. Crouse, President 
Dr. E. Stimson, 
Dr. E. E. Duncombe, 
Dr. Gilbert, Treasurer 
Dr. J. C. Goodhue, Cor. Secretary 
Dr. D. J. Bowman, Rec. Secretary 


Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to draft 
By-Laws for this Society, and that Drs. Stimson, Goodhue, 
and Bowman, be requested to compose said Committee. 

Resolved, That this Society be adjourned till the first 


Vice-Presidents 
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Wednesday in February, next, at Mr. Loder’s Inn at Otter 
Creek, in Bayham, at the hour of 10 o’clock, A.M. : 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be printed 
in all the papers in the London District. 


Elam Stimson, Chairman. 
D. J. Bowman, Secretary. 


No other references whatever have been discovered of 
‘The London District Medical Society,” the first such society 
in Western Ontario. 


THE LODER INN 


Between Straffordville and the tiny hamlet of Bayham, at 
the crossing of the turbulent Otter Creek and the ‘‘Old Talbot 
Road,” stood a farmhouse built of thick pine planks—a large 
building—farmhouse and stopping-place for travellers, the 
Loder Inn. The Loders were very early settlers in Canada. 
Governor Simcoe when at Ancaster stopped at a Job Loder’s. 
We know that Joe Legacy, a runner during the War of 1812, 
stopped at the Loder Inn at Otter Creek, then owned by a 
John Loder, whose land, two hundred acres, had come from 
the Crown. Later John’s son, Joseph Loder, assumed 
management of the inn and eventually became its owner. 
His wife Lydia, as Miss Lydia Hazen, daughter of Bill Hazen, 
had been forbidden to marry Benjamin Franklin, a sailor at 
Buffalo, but “ Benjamin persuaded her to run away with him 
to Buffalo and they were married and he settled her there and 
went on with his freighting. He carried grain from all ports 
as far west as Port Bruce. One day he started back from 
Buffalo and they never heard tell of him or his vessel again.” 
Lydia with her daughter Permelia returned to Canada and 
resided with her brother, who lived across the Little Otter. 
There Joe Loder met Lydia and married her. 

In 1832 Lydia Loder and her daughter Permelia Franklin 
were hostesses of the inn. There Dr. Oliver Smith met 
Permelia and married her. 

Later the inn was destroyed by fire. Joseph Loder, left 
alone, ceded the farm of two hundred acres to his sister’s 
husband, Sylvanus Anderson, on the condition that the 
Andersons look after him for the rest of his life. They built 
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a log hut for him, heated by a fireplace, in a sheltered curve 
of the hill just below its brow. The nook it occupied is easily 
seen from the present roadway. It lies to the south and not 
farther than a hundred yards from the road. 


A little below the hut was a swampy spot, covered now by 
the newly built road, with a cool spring in the middle. Joe 
had laid down old tree trunks to reach the spring. Mrs. 
Walter Miller, daughter of Alexander Grant, who lived on Bill 


Hazen’s place, when very young would be sent by her father 
to get water at this spring and would be well pleased if she 
brought back a quart or so in her little pail, for it was the 
coldest water to be found. She frequently saw Joe Loder, a 
tall, bent, kindly man, but was never in his shack. 

On the removal of the Andersons from Canada to the 
Western States Joe was ‘‘farmed out’ to a Mr. Garrett, who 
lived in a frame house which, in the meantime, had been 
built over the cellar of the original Loder Inn. This house 
has been demolished, but its location to the north of the 
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present roadway can be made out by an orchard, a depression 
in the ground and some old timbers and boards. Joe did not 
like being traded around and did not work any more; his 
knees were drawn up, with difficulty he shuffled about, keeping 
a fire going summer and winter for he was always cold. He 
sat by the fire smoking, lighting his pipe by long strips of 
wood which he whittled for the purpose. When the Garretts 
moved out of the house, Dutchy Charlie Orn moved in. Joe 
lived about one year more. When he was dying Mrs. Garrett 
carried her son Ben into the room to see Joe die, and he was 
terrified. Joe would not go into the coffin, so Dutchy Orn 
sat on his knees to push them down, saying “‘he was sitting on 
Uncle Cho’s lap for the last time.”’ The date of Joe’s death 
is not known. It was in the early 1860’s. He was buried in 
an unmarked grave in the Orn plot in the Straffordville 
Cemetery. 

The roadway to the west of the inn has been moved. Its 
course can still be made out by a scattered row of pine trees 
which stand out on the skyline to the north. 
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VII. SHIP FEVER 


N 1847 Canada received another great tide of immigrants 

from the British Isles. The Canadian Government, on 
June 8th, ordered all Boards of Police to provide sheds for the 
well and hospitals for the sick. At that time London had two 
markets, one the present Market Square and House. The 
second, the ‘‘ New Survey”’ Market and Market House, was in 
the block bounded by York and Bathurst Streets and by 
Wellington and Waterloo Streets. In London the Board of 
Police commandeered the New Survey Market House for the 
well, hastily completed a hospital twenty by forty and 
commenced another of the same size for the sick, with still 
another for cooking and washing, all at a cost of two hundred 
pounds; rented houses for the doctor, dispenser, stewards and 
nurses; and engaged Dr. Hiram Davis Lee as physician. By 
June 25th there were twenty-one immigrants in the shed, all 
well and each receiving three-quarters of a pound of meat, the 
same of bread, with a little less for children. But rumours 
spread that all was not well at the shed, that a fever had 
broken out. At first Dr. Lee denied these rumours but on the 
16th he suggested in the newspapers that the sick be allowed 
to enter private houses for ‘‘Immigrants have a prejudice 
against Emigrant sheds and Hospitals and sometimes pre- 
ferred to lay out in the open air all night.’’ Probably as an 
inducement to the citizens he stated ‘“‘some . . . have money 
and do not wish that to be known.” 

Daniel Brown, captain of militia at Lundy’s Lane in 1812, 
and Ann Peel offered their services as nurses and were 
accepted. 

Conditions had become so bad by July 23rd that all the 
physicians of the city, Drs. Andrew McKenzie, Alexander 
Anderson, Thomas Phillips and Henry Going were pressed 
into service. All wagons entering town were examined by 
inspectors and if necessary by a doctor. 

Dr. Lee was most attentive at the hospital, paying at 
least two visits a day. By the middle of October he appeared 
indisposed and much fatigued. One day, his last at the 
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hospital, he spent three hours there paying ‘‘particular atten- 
tion to a case . . . whom he was very anxious to save... 
he was seen to turn aside with irresistible loathing.” 


On August 30th Daniel Brown died; on September 1st 
Ann Peel, and on October 29th Dr. Lee.* 


On November 6th all issues of food at the hospital were 
stopped and all who could walk went on their way. To 
collect food for those still left in the hospital, a cart, showing a 
placard and ringing a bell, paraded daily through the streets. 
Joseph Cary, for the government, collected the goods and 
chattels of all those who had died at private homes. 


In 1848 the buildings, bedding and furnishings were 
offered on three separate occasions for fifty pounds and forty 
pounds without takers, then insured for one hundred pounds. 
In spite of the efforts of the city to have it removed, the 
hospital, in February of 1849, was still on the Market Square 
and still contained some patients. Some time in March these 
patients were sent to ‘‘the small hospital on the river bank”’ 
which had been built by the city the year before. On the 
night of March 16th the hospital was destroyed by fire and 
the Market House damaged. The government claimed 
insurance from the British Life and Fire Insurance Company, 
with what result cannot now be ascertained. The town 
council vainly offered a reward of twenty-five pounds for the 
discovery of the person who had set the fire. 


On August 29, 1847, the following advertisement appeared 
in the London Free Press: 


INFORMATION WANTED, OF ABBY MCQUADE. 


I, George McQuade, sailed from Liverpool for 
Quebec on the 21st of July, 1847, with four children, 
leaving two of them in Quarantine, viz. Abby and 
George McQuade. Abby was 13 years of age, and 
George 24% years. George was sick unto death, and 
was landed at quarantine, with Abby to take care of 
him. Since then nothing has been heard of her. 
Any information regarding her will be thankfully 
received, addressed to her father George McQuade, or 


‘London Times, November 5, 1847. 
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to the Rev. C. Brough, Minister of the English 
Church, London, C.W. Will the Montreal and 
Quebec papers please copy? 


The number of immigrants from the British Isles in 1847 
was 98,106, of whom 32,338 were English, 54,329 Irish, and 
3,753 Scotch. 


Canada had responded generously to the appeal for necessi- 
ties for the passengers from the British Isles and especially 
from Ireland. 

The number dying on the passage was 5,293; 8,563 were 
admitted into Grosse Ile Quarantine Hospital on arrival, 
of whom 3,452 died. 


DHE LEERS 


In 1638 a John Lee of Colchester, England, when thirteen 
years of age, came to New England, settling at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. When twenty-one years of age he and 
eighty-four others founded a tiny hamlet, Farmington, 
Connecticut, and settled farmers on fifteen square miles of 
land, which they bought from Indians friendly at the moment. 
Soon, however, the savages attacked the home of a settler 
and massacred all but one of the family, who was absent at 
the time. The hostility of the Indians for sixty years com- 
pelled each farmer, and Farmington itself, to maintain 
fortifications continuously, during much of which time John 
Lee acted as chief constable. In 1658 he married Mary Hart. 

Thomas, son of John Lee and Mary Hart Lee, born in 
1671, in succession married Lydia Benton, having two 
children; Mary Camp, having eight children; Elizabeth 
Hubbard, having one child, Ebenezer, born October 29, 1727; 
and Widow Martha Howard, without issue. 

Ebenezer Lee, son of John Lee and Elizabeth (Hubbard) 
Lee, was born at Farmington, Connecticut, in 1727. In 1750 
he married Abigail Bull, the niece and adopted daughter of 
Dr. Jonathan Bull, of Hartford, Connecticut. He studied 
medicine with him and practised in his native state for many 
years. During the Revolutionary War, the Sons of Liberty 
made it very unpleasant for Dr. Ebenezer Lee, who sought a 
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new home in Canada. In 1797 he settled on a farm with 
William Hooker Lee, his son, on the Burford Gore, not far 
from the present Brantford. He was “‘satisfied with hanging 
a blanket at the entrance for a door.’’ The meal was ground 
with the doctor’s mortar and pestle. For many years he was 
the only physician in that vicinity. He died in 1811, and 
Abigail died the following year. Their graves at Oakland 
(near Brantford) are marked by ‘‘twin oaks.”’ 

William Hooker Lee, son of Ebenezer and Abigail (Bull) 
Lee, was born in Connecticut in 1761. In 1787 he married 
Phoebe Davis, daughter of Mr. Davis ‘“‘who at the Anglo- 
American Revolution, took up arms in favor of England, 
was captured and imprisoned three years, then escaped to 
Canada.”’ William Hooker Lee studied medicine with his 
father and practised near him in Connecticut. He, too, a 
patriot, found increasing difficulties in New England. Perse- 
cuted by the Sons of Liberty, he attempted to evade them by 
moving from place to place. In 1788 he was at Shaftesbury, 
Vermont, in 1790 at Chokenut, N.Y., in 1795 in De Warn’s 
Bush, Pa., in 1796 in Standing Stone, Pa., and finally in 1797 
he accompanied his father to Canada. He practised at 
Chippewa, Thorold and later at Burford Gore, where he joined 
his father, purchasing, in 1809, the adjoining farm. Later 
again he moved to Southwold, near St. Thomas, where he 
added to his income by keeping a tavern. A curious relic 
has just come to hand which showed that he had a law-suit 
with a Mr. H. Westbrook of Hall’s Mills (now Byron) over a 
note for four pounds. 

Dr. Lee visited his old home in Connecticut in 1828. 
“On his return . . . when only four miles from home, his 
horse slipped and fell upon him, causing such injuries that he 
lived but eight days.’’ Phoebe, his wife, now moved to 
London, where she died on December 15, 1853. 


William Bull Lee, son of William Hooker Lee and Phoebe 
(Davis) Lee, was born June 21, 1790, at Chokenut, N.Y. 
For a time he farmed at Middlebury, Upper Canada; and later 
he moved to St. John’s (now Arva) in London Township. 
Later still he kept a tavern at the corner of York and Ridout 
Streets with his brother, Hiram Davis Lee. 
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Hiram Davis Lee, the third son of William Hooker Lee, 
when five years of age accompanied his father to Canada. 
He studied medicine and practised with his father. He 
served at Niagara, physician to the troops during the War 
of 1812-1814. In 1819, when twenty-eight years of age, he 
married Anne, aged seventeen, daughter of Parshall Terry, a 
lieutenant in Butler’s Rangers, a force passionately loyal to 
the British in the American Revolution who, with all the 
other officers of the Rangers, had migrated to Canada. 
Parshall Terry became a landowner in the districts of Kings- 
ton, York and London, and a member of the 2nd Provincial 
Parliament. Parshall Terry had died twelve years before the 
marriage of his daughter Anne. 

Early in 1832 Dr. Hiram Davis Lee was made government 
medical officer at London and attendant at the jail. His 
January account for attendance on two prisoners—Stevens 
and Riley—amounted to one pound, five shillings. The 
discipline in the jail was apparently not too onerous, for 
Riley came to the doctor’s office for the medicine. 

During the epidemic of cholera in 1832 he attended the 
sufferers with great devotion. Dr. Lee was the proprietor, 
with a brother, of a tavern, ‘‘The Mansion House,” in which 
he had his office also. For the tavern he paid a license fee of 
three pounds for the first three months of 1832. The tavern 
at times was also the hospital. An itinerant missionary— 
J.. Carruthers—seized with a fever, was treated there. It 
was the town’s meeting-place. There Dr. William Proudfoot 
held a meeting to select a classical master for London. 
There the proprietor and Mr. Goodhue discussed politics 
with Mr. Proudfoot, who entered in his diary: ‘‘These men 
appear to be shrewd, but not of much information.’”’ The 
tavern was undoubtedly a happy and convivial place. The 
proprietor had a genius for discovering all sorts of characters 
whom he entertained merrily in the back room, dedicated to 
that purpose. He slept with them, probably in ‘‘the Bunk.”’ 
Fortunately Mrs. Lee, much devoted to her husband, saw 
the humorous side of things. She was greatly amused on one 
occasion when a particularly tousled head appeared through 
the partly opened door and demanded: ‘‘ Missus, whar is the 
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comb?” Some doggerel poetry purporting to describe the 
tavern says: 


He raised the sign of John O’Groats 
He had a stable but no oats, 


He had five beds anda bunk... 


Anne (Terry) Lee, when a widow, lived at Byron. She 
contributed largely to the Anglican Church there. At the 
suggestion of Bishop Cronyn the church was named St. Anne’s 
for her. 

The children of Hiram Davis Lee and Anne Terry and 
their dates of birth as discovered in the Registers of St. 
Thomas Church and St. Paul’s Cathedral were: Elvira, 1820; 
William Edward, 1822; John Rolph, 1824; Hiram Chisholm, 
1826; Graves Simcoe, 1829; James Hamilton, 1830; Ann, 
1835; Louisa L., 1842; Edmund Roscoe, 1843. 

A short note will be devoted to each of these persons in 
succession. 

Elvira Lee married James Breckenridge Strathy, of ‘‘The 
Pines.”’ Their children were: Fred Rolph Lee, Edward, 
Gordon, Louisa and Fanny. Fred Rolph Lee was educated 
at Upper Canada College and Hellmuth Boys’ College, 
graduated in medicine from Victoria College in 1870, sailed as 
physician on the Allan Line ships and later practised near 
Birmingham, England. Gordon Strathy was a broker in 
Montreal, where he married Mlle Amelie de Boucherville ; 
Louisa (Mrs. St. Albions Smith) is living in Toronto; Fanny 
(Mrs. James Stirling) is living in British Columbia. 

William Edward Lee when eleven years of age was killed 
by a kick from a horse. 

John Rolph Lee studied medicine in the Rolph School, in 
Toronto, graduating in 1848. Shortly after his graduation, in 
attempting to cross the Grand River at Paris, he was carried 
over the dam and, after an heroic struggle in the whirlpool, 
sank from exhaustion in quiet waters. 

Of Hiram Chisholm Lee, it is known that while living at 
Byron, then Hall’s Mills, studying medicine at the time, he 
was sued for four pounds by a Mr. Jennings. The Western 
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Advertiser carried the notice of his death at Chatham, on 
March 21, 1873. 

Graves Simcoe Lee was nine years of age when the military 
came toLondon. Among the many officers with distinguished 
names was Sir E. B. Hamley, the author of ‘‘The Operations 
of War,” who was busy composing ‘‘ Lady Lee’s Widowhood” 
and others of his charming society novels. As a youth Lee 
entered into the study of law but, becoming enamoured with 
the company of actors known as The Gentlemen Amateurs, 
among whom was a lively young native sprig, later to become 
Sir John Carling, Lee gave up law for the stage. In Toronto 
he appeared at the Royal Lyceum Theatre, which, with all 
the notables of the times, had just removed to Toronto from 
Quebec. He played the parts of Laertes, Romeo, Captain 
Absolute, Charles Surface, Alfred Evelyn, Sir Charles Cold- 
stream, Young Marlow, Claude Melnotte and others. Pass- 
ing on to New York, he played Shakespearian parts. He 
starred in many other cities. His declining years he spent 
with his sister Elvira, Mrs. Breckenridge Strathy, at Kingston. 
Mr. George Morehead, an equally famous actor of London, 
Ontario, who knew Lee well, has in his possession many 
programmes in which Lee’s name appears. 

James Hamilton Lee, when nineteen years of age, while 
studying medicine with his father, died in 1849, at London. 

Louisa, pretty and attractive, met Herbert Anstie, hand- 
some and debonair, who proposed to her and married her 
the same day without the formality of consulting her parents. 
To her mother, who met her at the Great Western Station, 
she explained that she was seeing someone off. Her mother 
was astonished when she went off, too. 

Ann Lee married Charles B. Daly, a civil engineer at 
Kingston, Ontario. Three daughters still live in that city. 

Of Edmund Roscoe Lee nothing more is known to the 
author than that he was in Detroit in 1890. 


John Lee, son of William Hooker Lee and Phoebe (Davis) 
Lee, was born at De Warn’s Bush, August 25, 1793. In 1817 
he married Mary Caughell, of Yarmouth, Ontario. He 
settled two miles east of London, on the Hamilton Road, 
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between that road and the River Thames, a short distance 
west of White’s Bridge. He acted as surveyor. With the 
first flood following the building of the house, the river rose so 
quickly that he was forced to leave. He then located on 
the high ground of Westminster in 1822, but moved to South- 
wold in 1826. In 1830 he returned again to Westminster, 
living close to the city. In 1837 he fought with the Rebels 
and so against his relatives, all great patriots. He was 
arrested and brought to jail at London, but was freed without 
being tried. Of his fellow prisoners, Hiram Benjamin Lynn, 
Daniel Davis Bedford, Albert Clark, Cornelius Cunningham, 
Joshua Gillam Doan and Amos Perley were hanged. 

On September 25, 1857, he died and was buried in Bost- 
wick Cemetery, which is between White’s Bridge and the 
hamlet of Nilestown. 

Time and space will not permit us to follow this history 
farther. 


Nancy Lee, daughter of William Hooker Lee and Phoebe 
Davis, was born at De Warn’s Bush, January 12, 1795. She 
married John W. Clark. Another daughter, Eliza Clark, born 
1820, married Freeman Talbot, a Senator of Minnesota. 
Another daughter, Mary Clark, born 1823 or 1825, in 1854 
married Thomas Ridout, a hardware merchant of London, 
Ontario, whose children were: Louisa, who married Edward 
Porter and whose sons live in Toronto; Jessie, who married 
William Kersteman of Toronto and who had at least one son 
and one daughter; Lionel Ridout, who lived in Portage la 
Prairie; and two of whose sons were reported missing in the 
Great War of 1914-1918. 


Riverius Hooker Lee, son of William Hooker Lee and 
Phoebe Davis, was born at Standing Stone, Pennsylvania, 
July 1, 1796. He married Elsie, daughter of Sheriff Rapelje, 
of St. Thomas, Ontario. He was engaged in the War of 1812, 
died at Stratford, Ontario, September 25, 1862. A son, the 
Rev. Charles Russell Lee, Grimsby, Ontario, was a minister 
of the Church of England at Grimsby for some time. A 
daughter, whose name is not presently known, married Henry 
Root. Mr. Root lived in London near the Hamilton Road 
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and Horton Street. Mrs. Root gave interesting interviews 
to the newspapers. 


Selina Lee, daughter of William Hooker Lee and Phoebe 
(Davis) Lee, was born May 14, 1802, at Thorold, Ontario. 
She married Dr. Archibald Chisholm, of St. Thomas. They 
had three children: Hiram, born May 15, 1823; Anne and 
Mary, who died at a very early age of measles. Dr. Archibald 
Chisholm died September 20, 1830. Later Selina (Lee) 
Chisholm married Colonel Edward Thomson, of Toronto, 
formerly of Dumfries, Scotland. They had one daughter, 
who died August 18, or 19, 1900. 


James Clark Lee, son of William Hooker Lee and Phoebe 
(Davis) Lee, was born August 10, 1830, graduated with degree 
of Doctor of Medicine from Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, in 
1840, and from McGill University in 1856. He was elected in 
the same year a member of the National Historical Society at 
Montreal. He travelled extensively over the Southern 
States on horseback. Later he lived in London, Ontario, 
practising first at the corner of Talbot and Fullarton Streets, 
and later on William Street close to the present rectory of the 
Cronyn Memorial Church. 

Alfred Edward Short, still hale and full of the joy. of 
living, was sent, when ten years of age, to Dr. James Clark 
Lee’s office for a liniment which, he remembers, contained 
turpentine. On this errand he dragged his father’s musket 
along to shoot passenger pigeons from the pines and scrub oak 
at the estate of James Breckenridge Strathy, near the doctor’s 
house. The well, with windlass and oaken bucket, served 
the neighbourhood, and was situated between the stone house 
and Dundas Street. One lone pine still stands at the time of 
writing. In 1854 the Strathys had purchased this residence 
from Bishop Cronyn. 

James Clark Lee married in turn Rachel Stockton and 
Maria Mills, but without issue. Dr. Lee was a familiar 
figure as he strode along with a majestic air, a plaid thrown 
over his shoulder. He died June 8, 1871, at the house of 
Lawrence Lawrason, then residing at the present Liberal 
Club, situated on Clarence Street, almost opposite the 
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residence of the author. Following his death, Mrs. Lee gave 
lessons in music and singing in London and St. Thomas. 
Among others, she instructed the children of Judge Erma- 
tinger. She acted, as well, as organist at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, Ontario. 


Abigail Lee, daughter of William Hooker Lee and Phoebe 
(Davis) Lee, was born at Thorold, March 12, 1805. She 
married Lawrence Lawrason about 1832. He was a “‘mer- 
chant, Justice of the Peace, Member of Parliament, later held 
_ office of Stipendiary Police Justice for London...’ He 
was once called ‘‘Your Majesty”’ by a policeman. He was 
largely instrumental in building the frame building of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. To Lawrence Lawrason was born 
one son and two daughters. The son, William, married a 
daughter of Canon Betteridge of Woodstock. He died in 
Muskoka of a gun-shot wound. Phoebe married Edward 
Baynes-Reed and had three sons, Codrington, Lawrence and 
Leonard, and three daughters, Mary, Aliceand Amy. Louisa, 
the third daughter of Lawrence Lawrason, married Lionel 
Ridout and had several children, one of whom was Phoebe 
Elizabeth, who married William Pennington, whose two 
daughters, Margaret and Elizabeth, live in London and with 
whom the author has danced on many occasions. 

Time and space do not allow us to follow the further 
histories of the Lees. In many cases persons who did not 
come to Canada and children who did not survive their 
infancy have not been mentioned. 


ARCHIBALD CHISHOLM 


A branch of the Chisholms of Strath Glass in Scotland, 
“with a retinue of servants,’’ settled in Nova Scotia. Of 
their time of arrival in Western Ontario we know nothing 
more than that two sons, Robert Bruce and Archibald, were 
born near St. Thomas, the latter on February 8, 1795. At 
the marriage of Erasmus Westover and Mary Ann Jewell, 
April 10, 1825, both of the township of Malahide, Josiah C. 
Goodhue, Archibald Chisholm and George Caughell were 
witnesses. At that time Josiah C. Goodhue was not yet 
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practising medicine. Probably neither was Archibald Chis- 
holm. Again, Archibald Chisholm’s name appears at the 
wedding of Bemis Pixley and Mary Cole at London in 1829. 
Incidentally, Bemis Pixley was a constable at whose home 
some of the victims of the cholera of 1832 were placed. We 
have been unable to discover where or when Dr. Chisholm 
secured his medical education and degree. It may have been 
with Dr. William Hooker Lee, then practising at Southwold, 


close to St. Thomas, and whose eldest daughter, Selina, 
Chisholm married. The Chisholms came to London in 1828, 
where Dr. Chisholm died on September 20, 1830. Dr. 
Chisholm was the first to practise medicine in London. One 
daughter died on June 12, 1829, and a second, Anne, died on 
March 9, 1831. The entry in the St. Paul’s Register is signed 
by Edward J. Boswell, missionary at London. A son, Hiram, 
reached maturity. He was taken into the home of his 
maternal aunt, Abigail (Lee) Lawrason, entered into partner- 
ship with Lawrence Lawrason, and married a daughter of 
Judge Givins, of Toronto. To them were born Cecil Helen, 
Amelia, Rachel Angelique, Frances Grant, Archibald Givins 
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and Kenneth Alexander. Later he lived at the present 
374 Dundas Street, which house was later occupied in turn 
by Dr. Charles Greenwood Moore, by his widow and Miss 
Holmes, as a musical studio, and as the Conservatory of 
Music under the management of Mr. William Caven Barron. 
Hiram Chisholm for a time lived with Dr. Alexander Anderson, 
for whom he named his youngest son. These were the same 
rooms in which lived Dr. William Ebenezer Waugh many 
years afterward. Hiram Chisholm married Eliza Angelique 
Givins of St. Thomas, Ontario, daughter of James Givins, 
barrister of St. Thomas. He became the solicitor for the 
Bank of Upper Canada, at London, and later Judge of 
the County of Middlesex. To Hiram Chisholm six children 
were born. One of the daughters, Rachel Angelique, married 
the Rev. James A. MacRae. She had many exciting expe- 
riences during the Riel Rebellion, narrowly escaping death 
by massacre and by prairie fires. At the time of writing, 
Mrs. MacRae is living with her daughter, Dorothy, and 
son, Guy Kintail MacRae, in the Ardagh Apartments, on 
the land once owned by Dr. Patrick Donnelly, who died in 
London of the cholera. She states that Dr. Archibald 
Chisholm, her grandfather, ‘‘would put his horse to any 
fence or stump, even to jumping over a child rather than 
swerve.’’ His brother, Robert Bruce, discovered the “Little 
Emma” gold mine, erected a tombstone in St. Thomas to 
Archibald Chisholm’s memory, and later moved to London 
and acted as church warden at St. Paul’s Cathedral, where a 
tablet was erected to his memory. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON 


Of the early life of Dr. Alexander Anderson little is known 
other than that he was born in 1808, that his father was a 
Presbyterian and his mother a Roman Catholic. He was 
brought up a Presbyterian but later adopted the Roman 
Catholic religion. He was well versed in religious dogma. 


Dr. Anderson graduated in medicine from Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. On June 25, 1830, he became a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London, England. On 
April 22, 1835, he was in South American waters as assistant 
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surgeon on the Basilisk, a ketch of six guns. Rumour has it 
that he was one of a party who went on an expedition to 
Greenland. A trunk, covered with the skin of some animal, 
was presented to the London and Middlesex Historical 
Society by the Misses Edith and Etta Bayly, who believe this 
trunk was carried by Dr. Anderson on this expedition. 

In 1835 he migrated to Canada. On November 19, 1835, 
he obtained a license to practise in Upper Canada, and in 
December of the same year he opened an office in London. 

We know that on November 14, 1836, he bled a son of Rev. 
William Proudfoot, who had been injured by the felling of a 
tree. Also in this year Dr. Charles Greenwood Moore com- 
menced studying with him. Dr. Anderson kept an apothecary 
shop in a single room opposite the post office, then situated 
on Ridout Street. On October 28, 1837, he gave up this 
apothecary shop to Peter Gaudy, a tailor. It is likely he 
did this in anticipation of his marriage to Henrietta Moore, 
daughter of Captain John Moore, which occurred December 
19th the same year. The entry in the Register of St. Paul’s 
Anglican Church, London, is headed: Diocese of Toronto (of 
which London was then a part). The officiating minister was 
Thomas Greene, acting for Benjamin Cronyn, missionary, 
London, Canada West. 

In 1843 Dr. Anderson received a salary of twenty-six 
pounds, ten shillings, for one year as surgeon to the jail. 

On October 23, 1847, at a dinner given at Western Hotel 
following the ceremony of the breaking of the ground for the 
Great Western Railway, Dr. Alexander Anderson sat at the 
head of one of the side tables. On October 19, 1848, Miss 
Travis advertised in Western Canadian, offering her services 
to the ladies of London as a monthly nurse, stating that Dr. 
Anderson permitted her to use his name as a reference. 

Dr. Anderson was interested financially in a good deal of 
real estate in London. He was one of several gentlemen who, 
on April 10, 1851, sold by auction about 150 town lots, into 
which the Water’s Mill property had been divided. Water's 
Mill was situated at the mouth of Carling’s Creek, which 
entered the river just beyond the present Carling’s Brewery. 
Later he, amongst others, sold part of the John Kent estate, 
through which John, Mill and Ann Streets were laid out. 
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He built a block of buildings on the west side of Ridout 
Street, north of Carling Street, rented these to various banks 
and he informed his nieces that this had been a very good 
speculation, as he had been paid several times over for the 
cost of their construction. 

He had many acrimonious discussions with Dr. V. A. 
Brown over the death of a prominent lady in confinement. 
The birth was easy but grave symptoms appeared later. Dr. 
Anderson was discharged and Dr. Brown called in. The lady 
died. Dr. Anderson wrote an indignant letter to the mother 
of the lady, charging her with causing puerperal fever by 
giving fried mutton chops to the daughter, and speaks of Dr. 
Brown as one ‘who is not met by any respectable member of 
the profession.”’ 

Dr. Brown replied in a letter of five pages, concluding: 
“What is to be thought of the disposition of a man who could 
calmly and deliberately sit down and pen so cruel and 
cowardly a letter to an aged mother, one grieving over the 
melancholy and untimely death of a daughter?” 

The lady’s husband attacked the doctor with his fists; the 
doctor defended himself with a chair. Dr. Anderson entered 
a charge of assault before the magistrates but the case did not 
come to trial. 

Many who became prominent in the profession obtained 
preliminary training with Dr. Anderson: Charles Greenwood 
Moore, David Farrar, William Ebenezer Waugh, George E. 
Barclay of Exeter, E. G. Edwards of Strathroy, Dr. Edwards 
of Sarnia, John McLeay of Lobo, Joseph O’Dwyer, who 
introduced intubation of the larynx in suffocative conditions. 
Dr. McLeay was with the Sir John Franklin expeditions of 
1819 and 1829. Persuaded by his wife, he did not join the 
ill-fated expedition of 1845. 

: Dr. Anderson died in 1873. During his last illness he was 
being visited by Rt. Rev. J. M. Bruyére, Vicar-General, to 
whom he stated his wish to die a Protestant; that he had 
lived with his wife without religious discussion through his 
life and that he did not desire to lie in ground separated from 
her. The priest said: ‘‘ Alex, you cannot believe the sadness 
you would cause me if I were unable to say the last mass over 
your body.” So it was arranged that a mass be said. 
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The body was brought into St. Peter’s Cathedral. When 
the cortege formed, Rev. Mr. Scott of the Presbyterian 
Church, and Rev. G. M. Innes of the Church of England, 
headed the procession from the Roman Catholic cathedral. 
The body was taken to the Protestant cemetery. One of the 
pall-bearers was Dr. Landor, superintendent of the London 
Asylum. 

The Church of England service was read by Rev. G. M. 
Innes, and the bells were tolled at the same time from both 
the Episcopal and Roman Catholic Churches. 

From the Registry of Burials at St. Paul’s Church the 
following entry is taken: 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON—65 years, M.D. 
London 9th Dec’r. 1873. 
Canon Innes. 


The business of the city was suspended during the service 
and interment. 


HENRY GOING 


ADVERTISEMENT. Doctor Going, L-.R.C.S.L., 
Licensed Accoucheur, Late Assistant Surgeon, 
Queen’s County Infirmary, Maryborough District 
Lunatic Asylum, &c. Ireland, Begs leave to inform 
the inhabitants of London and its vicinity, that he is 
about to commence the practice of his Profession in 
the Town. He trusts that he will give entire satis- 
faction to those who may require his attendance. 

Dr. Going has medical certificates of the highest 
description, from Sir P. Crampton, Surgeon General, 
Professors Jacob, Hargrave, Hart, Benson, Porter, 
Geoghegan, Apjohn, Royal College Surgeons, Ire- 
land, and from Drs. Jacob Graves, Rynd, Smyly, 
Leeson, Morgan, Ringland and Thorpe. 

Doctor Going is residing at Captain Smith’s, 
Richmond Street. 

London, June 18, 1846 


REMOVAL: Doctor Going has removed from 
Captain Smyth’s to the House lately occupied by 
Dr. John Travers, Talbot Street. 

London, Dec. 22, 1846. 
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The above notices are from the London Times. John 
Tuckey Travers, surgeon, accoucheur and keeper of an 
apothecary’s shop on Ridout Street, opposite the courthouse, 
had recently died. A brother, Dr. Richard Walsh Travers, 
lived into the sixties. They had received licenses to practise 
in 1842 and 1845 respectively. 

On the death of Dr. Hiram Davis Lee, Dr. Going became 
city physician. In that capacity he performed an autopsy, 
charged two pounds, ten shillings, and had Dr. Thomas 
Phillips certify that the operation had been performed. The 
Board cut the amount to one pound, ten shillings. Going took 
oath before Squire Lawrason, stating that “the above is a just 
and true account.”’ The Board wrote ‘‘ Rejected” across the 
face of the paper. At a subsequent autopsy Going charged 
one pound, ten shillings. This account was paid without 
protest. 

Once when called in consultation to Lucan by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Bayly, they were forced to stay the night. At break- 
fast in succession they had a chapter of the Bible from the 
husband, another by the wife, a prayer by the husband. 
Fearful of a prayer by the wife, Dr. Going uttered a loud 
amen and commenced to butter his porridge, tipping a wink 
to Bayly. He loved food, sometimes rising in the night to 
cook a beefsteak for himself, as would Dr. ‘‘ Polly” Flock. 

Dr. Going was an excellent and resourceful surgeon. He 
boasted that he had performed his most successful operation 
while in riding habit, booted and spurred, by thrusting his 
riding crop down the throat of a man who was choking on a 
piece of meat. 

The first operation witnessed by the author was at Victoria 
Hospital—the removal of a stone of the bladder through the 
perineum, by Dr. Wishart. It was performed on a kitchen 
table ; the patients’ legs held by assistants; many observers 
standing about; Dr. James D. Balfour pumping chloroform 
from a bottle hanging from the lapel of his coat; the students 
in ascending ranges of seats; all but the operators in street 
clothes. During the operation Dr. Going appeared, remarked 
that the operation as performed was not unusually bloody, 
an opinion with which the author, dripping with sweat, did 
not concur. Miss Caroline Robb, the nurse in charge, had 
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risen very early and had sterilized the instruments in a wash 
boiler in the kitchen. 


Dr. Going married Harriet, daughter of the Rev. C. C. 
Brough, for whom Broughdale, a suburb of London, and 
Brough’s Bridge, which spans the Thames at the Hunt Club, 
are named. His children were: Nellie, Fred, Henry (who 
died in infancy), and Charles, who practised law in Toronto. 


In 1882 Dr. Going was united in marriage to Frances 
Mary Blake, daughter of the Rev. Dominic Blake, the Rev. 
A. H. Baldwin officiating. It will be recalled that in 1832 
the Rev. Benjamin Cronyn, later Bishop of Huron, was 
induced to stay in London, while the Rev. Dominic Blake 
continued on to Adelaide; that he died there; and that his 
widow removed to Toronto, where with indomitable courage 
she educated her family, including the noted Edward and 
Samuel. 


Mrs. Dominic Blake came to London and resided with the 
Goings in the Manning Terrace, on Queen’s Avenue, and later 
in the Harvey Terrace, on Ridout Street, living retired, 
quietly, serenely, to the end. 


At his death Dr. Going had lived almost a century. 


ANDREW McKENZIE 


The subject of this sketch was a native of Lower Canada, a 
son of Daniel and Margaret (Gray) McKenzie, and was born 
at Terrebonne, September 15, 1810. His father was from 
the Highlands of Scotland, and was engaged for years with 
the North-West Fur Company. 

Andrew finished his education at the Grammar School of 
Perth, County of Lanark. At seventeen, he commenced the 
study of medicine with Dr. Robert Gilmour of Brockville; 
attended lectures at McGill College, 1829-1830, and Glasgow 
University, 1831-1832, took his M.D. at Glasgow University, 
and practised a short time at St. Thomas, Ontario. . 


(William Canniff.) 


On September 5, 1836, Dr. McKenzie of the Township of 
Yarmouth married Isabella Maria Shore, of the Township of 
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Westminster. The officiating minister was the Rev. Mark 
Burnham, the witnesses John Shore and Captain Shore. 


Dr. McKenzie acted as surgeon to the St. Thomas Cavalry 
Troop, organized in January, 1838, and disbanded in May, 
1840. Some time in 1839 he had established himself in Lon- 
don. Where he had his office is not known. However, in the 
London Times of April, 1845, he announced that, his house 
having been destroyed in the great fire, he was removing to 
King Street, to the brick cottage formerly occupied by Mrs. 
McFadden; and that he would “feel very much obliged to all 
those indebted to him to make immediate payment.”’ Again 
in June, 1852, he gave notice in the Free Press that he had 
removed to York Street, opposite Mr. Proudfoot’s church. 
Later again he removed to 264 Talbot Street, where Mrs. 
McKenzie died in 1897 and the doctor himself on September 
17, 1901. Their bodies rest in peaceful Oakland Cemetery. 


Dr. McKenzie was tall, handsome and athletic. During 
the summer in the city he wore a high hat and carried a cane; 
at the cocking main near Odell’s he wore the McKenzie 
tartan. In winter he wore a thick fur coat and cap. He 
had a large obstetrical practice. Of one experience he said: 
“When I looked up I could see the stars through the roof, 
so I put on my fur cap and coat. I saved the mother and I 
saved the baby too.” 


Dr. McKenzie had two daughters, Dora and Isabella, and 
one son, Edward. To Isabella he gave the brace of pistols 
used in the duel, the last in Canada, between a Mr. Lyons 
and a Mr. John Wilson. After the principals had fired their 
first shots in the air, Mr. Lyons’ second insisted that the 
duellists continue, probably with the hope that Wilson might 
be the victim. Unhappily Mr. Lyons was killed; the villain 
in the case fled incontinently to the States; Mr. Wilson, a 
young lawyer, defended his own case successfully, married the 
beautiful if melancholy woman, settled in London and 
became the famous Judge John Wilson. 

Edward McKenzie was the captain of a com 
militia stationed at Windsor during ite yt; MGbds ee a 
the winter of 1865. Sentries, closely spaced along the river 
had been ordered to stop all who approached the water. The 
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soldier next to James Henderson challenged a man carrying 
a large jug, questioned him closely, allowed him to pass but 
without the jug. The jug passed along the company. 
Henderson had the second drink and felt better. Evidently 
the coldest man was Ensign Ellis, who could not reach the 
barracks without support. 
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VIII. THE REBELLION OF 1837 


N THE division of Quebec into Upper and Lower Canada, 
Oz 1791, by the Legislative Council, that body created 
by appointment a Legislative Assembly to advise them in 
the governing of Upper Canada. Soon afterward the Council 
enlarged the Assembly by the addition of members elected 
from the constituent counties. These ‘‘Electees,’’ democratic 
in outlook, familiar with the desires, needs and sufferings of 
the common people, made repeated requests for measures to 
ameliorate the condition of their ‘‘Electors.’’ Soon requests 
became demands, and soon demands were accompanied by 
threats easily construed by the aristocratic ‘‘Appointees’’ as 
seditious in character. An elected member, Robert Gourlay, 
accused of uttering ‘‘Libels’”’ against the government, was put 
under arrest. The evidence adduced at his trial was not 
sufficient to secure his conviction. However, he did not long 
escape. In the following year he was again arrested, was 
convicted and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. William 
Lyon Mackenzie, another ‘‘Electee,’’ entered the lists on 
Gourlay’s behalf and became the centre of agitation. He, too, 
having uttered libels, was expelled from the house on Decem- 
ber 12, 1836, but because of his popularity with the citizens of 
Toronto, who had presented him with an address and a gold 
watch as tokens of their appreciation, he was immediately 
readmitted to the Assembly. However, six days later he was 
again expelled and again readmitted. Again, six weeks later, 
he was expelled but not readmitted. However, he was again 
elected as a member of the house. The following day he 
was expelled and again in February of the following year. 
In March he was elected mayor of Toronto, the first mayor of 
the city. On May 18, 1824, Mackenzie issued the first 
number of the Colonial Advocate, a paper which consistently 
and sometimes violently urged reform. It was a rankling 
thorn to the government. On June 1st a copy was inserted 
in the Brock Monument at the laying of the corner-stone. 


At the instance of Sir Peregrine Maitland it was immediately 
removed. 
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The presses of the Colonial Advocate in 1836 were wrecked 
by a “genteel” mob of government sympathizers. On 
threats of reprisals the government mobilized troops, which 
on December 4th were attacked by a far from genteel mob of 
‘Rebels’? who were defeated and put to flight, but not 
before Colonel John Moodie was killed. The rebels, with 
Mackenzie, now fell back to Montgomery’s Tavern, where 
on December 7th they were routed and dispersed. The 
rebels of Western Ontario, many of whom had collected at 
Scotland, offered no resistance to the troops under Colonel 
Allan Napier McNab when these appeared, and the cause of 
the Reformers was lost. The whole matter, with the slaying 
of one victim, might have been passed over as easily as the 
death of the villain of a play had it not been that some of the 
rebels, including Mackenzie, passed over to the United 
States where, organizing ‘‘Hunter’s Lodges,” they aroused 
the sympathy and attachment of a few people of influence 
honestly desirous of establishing beneficent ‘‘Democracy’”’ in 
Canada, and the temporary attachment of a huge necessitous 
rabble rendered homeless by the terrible depression of that 
time and hoping for the spoils of the victors. These assembled 
at the border and under the name of “‘ Patriots’’ were a serious 
threat to Canada. The government, aware of the peril, 
mobilized troops at Brockville, Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, 
St. Thomas, London and Amherstburg, the last three being the 
points of greatest disaffection. The 34th Regiment, under 
Colonel Richard Airey, son-in-law to Colonel Talbot, was 
stationed at St. Thomas. On the defeat of the schooner 
Anne at Fort Malden and the capture of her personnel, these 
Patriots were conveyed to London. As permanent barracks 
for the troops had not yet been completed, they were billeted 
in private homes, among others those of James McFadden, 
John Talbot, William Balkwell, John Grant and in the 
partly completed terrace of Dennis O’Brien on the west 
side of Ridout Street, just north of Dundas. Prisoners 
were billeted with their captors. The seriously wounded of 
the Patriots were placed among the other prisoners at the jail. 
Two of these, named David and Dodge, died a few months 
afterwards. One of the men at the jail said: 
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Each cell was crowded full; we were not given enough to 
eat and that of the most filthy nature, handed to us through 
the diamond hole. We had no bedding allowed us, and the 
tub, for our use, which stood in the corner, often remained for 
two or three days before we could prevail on the turnkey . . . 
to cause it to be emptied, which with close confinement made 
our imprisonment horrible to endure . . . executions were 
taking place . . . Benjamin Lynn, I believe was the first. 
He had been wounded in the wrist, and having no care taken— 
mortification ensued, so that he was not expected to live 24 
hours when the rope was put around his neck... We 
remained in London about three months . . . suffering from 
frozen feet, starvation, galling chains, vermin and filth. 


Another prisoner, Lewis A. Norton, more fortunate than 
his companions in having influential friends, when attacked 
by a bilious fever “inclined to typhus”’ was taken to the 
military hospital, an upper room in the O’Brien Terrace. 
Moreover, his mother and sister were allowed to visit him. 
He was attended by Dr. George Moore, the jail physician. 
From chaffing which passed between them, we know that the 
doctor was courting Mary, daughter of Thomas Cronyn, 
brother of the Rev. Benjamin Cronyn, later Bishop of Huron. 
Of the hospital in the O’Brien Terrace we know that the 
Orderly Officer of July 13, 1838, reported that he “found it 
clean and regular—17 sick, no complaints.’’ 

Among the Rebellion Losses Claims paid many years later 
were the following: 


for washing for the Officers (Amount 
of the 32d. Regiment not specified) 


Sarah Murray 


James eh 


Varmouth For attention to his son £ s d 


who went from Richmond to 
the West and returned home 
dangerously ill Diu O48 0 
J. W. Van Wormer—to 375 feet of Plank supplied 

to the jail for securing the 

State prisoners Oe te) 
For Furnishing Hospitle 

necessaries for the Volun- 

teer Chore at London Pea Hs IP 
Peter Rogers————-F or attending sick 
prisoners Bet Se 


Thomas Sessions 
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Sam’l Park—————For wood for prisoners in £ sa od 
Guard Room and Hospital 52..10..0 
15 days attendance at 
hospital state Cae 

By. 


Robt. Crysler 


per diem AAS x 9 
R. Crysler—————F or digging the grave and 
burying the body of H. B. 

Lynn Brere cs Ong) 


John Gore——F or digging the grave and 
burying the body of A.Clark 1.. 0..0 


The claim of Dr. George Moore follows: 


No. Claim Statement of a-cs i 
2. Dr. George Moore 1 By amt of a-c from 
Aug. 1, 38 
@ Jan. 31, -39 PAO nS) VO 
2 by amt. Feb. 1, 39 
@ April 30th Sauna kOe. 
£204" 15". .'0 
per his Rect on 
a-c To amt of deduction by 
Govet on a-c No. 1 
£131.17.8 £73.7.4 
June 17 
1839 To Agency on both 1.6.3. 
To check on Casr B.U.C. 
London, June 17-39. 13.4 
Settled To amt of two Executions 
Lyman Farr & Co. 90.8.1 
£204 .:15..0 


The account was for the treatment of state prisoners and 
was paid through the Sheriff of the London District. 

Regarding the last item, Lyman Farr & Co. were druggists 
and apparently had attached Dr. Moore’s salary. 

The diamond hole spoken of was removed from the cells 
at the remodelling of the jail, lay in the jail yard for many 
years and was finally donated to the London and Middlesex 
Historical Society by Mr. Charles Mitchell, present governor 
of the jail. A newell post from the stairs, up which all those 
executed had walked, was also presented to the Society. 
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THE LOG AND FRAMED HOSPITALS 


In London’s early days the tract of land extending from 
Richmond to Waterloo Streets and from Dufferin Avenue to 
the low but abrupt escarpment just south of Piccadilly Street 
had been granted to the East Middlesex Agricultural Society 
by the Crown. Not yet utilized by them at the time of the 
Rebellion, the land was transferred to the military authorities 
as a camp ground. In 1838, at a cost of thirty thousand 
pounds, a barracks of hand-hewn logs, the ‘Log Barracks,”’ 
was constructed on the eastern portion and, some time before 
1843, another of sawn lumber, the ‘‘ Framed Barracks,”’ on the 
western half. The southern part of the grounds was sur- 
rounded by a wall of pickets loopholed for defence, while the 
northern half was surrounded by huge pine stumps dug from 
the grounds. Wellington Street, terminating at the grounds, 
furnished the only admission. Immediately to the right of 
the entrance were the Commissariat Offices and Stores. A 
great part of the stores consisted of cordwood, piled in the 
yard along Dufferin Avenue, the scene of great activity in 
winter when many hundreds of cords were brought in by 
farmers, usually by ox-teams. Immediately behind the 
Commissariat and woodyard were the Artillery Barracks, 
with men quartered in the upper storey and with horses, some 
sixty in number, in the lower. 

The Log Barracks proper, behind the Artillery Barracks, 
consisted of some thirty-six buildings, each sixteen by twenty- 
four feet, in addition to ‘‘An old school house occupied as 
Engineer Office.’’ To the east of these was the hospital, a 
two-storied structure, seventy-two feet seven inches by 
twenty-eight feet four inches. Downstairs were the kitchen, 
storeroom, sergeants’ room, surgery and one ward. Up- 
stairs there were four wards. The building was heated by 
two large fireplaces. The entrance, which faced towards the 
west, was into a central hall. It could accommodate thirty 
patients. To the east of the hospital and reaching to within 
a foot or two of Waterloo Street, housed under the same roof, 
were the straw shed in which the ticks were filled, the wood 
shed, and the shed for the dead—the ‘‘Dead House.” A 
little to the north again was the large training ground in 
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which were several circular depressions floored with tan bark, 
for the exercising of the artillery horses and the officers 
chargers. Here also were the kennels. This was the rallying- 
place of the riders for the occasional Grand Military Steeple- 
chase and the more frequent fox hunts. Many times the 
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riders in scarlet coursed through the countryside, awakening 
the echoes with the baying of the hounds and the winding of 
the huntsman’s horn. 

Immediately to the left of the entrance at Wellington Street 
were the infantry drill grounds, and behind them the Framed 
Barracks. The officers’ quarters to the south and the men’s 
quarters to the north formed two sides of a hollow square, 
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the eastern side of which was formed by a gun shed, cells for 
prisoners and a house for their guards. The western side was 
formed by the Framed Hospital, its straw shed, wood shed 
and ‘‘Dead House.”’ 


The men’s quarters consisted of thirty-six rooms, about 
thirty-six feet long and twenty feet wide, each able to 
accommodate twenty men. 
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The Framed Hospital, ninety feet by forty feet, larger than 
the Log Hospital, resembled it in all other respects except that 
a pantry and a bath were provided, and that on the east side 
were two wide balconies, the upper of which had a railing but 
no roof. The Framed Hospital was entirely surrounded by 
pickets which stretched from building to building, and again 
by an inner row of pickets, leaving a passageway some 
twenty feet wide between the fences. This was as much for 
the prevention of escape of any patient who might become 
delirious, as for defence against an enemy. 

Accommodation was provided for fifty-six patients. In 
1846-1847, when all ranks totalled 601, the number of patients 
admitted was 564. Seventy-nine were for ophthalmia. Of 
the ten deaths which occurred, two were from accidents, three 
from acute diseases and five from consumption. Later, 
patients from all troops were accommodated in the Framed 
Hospital. The Log Hospital for a time became a residence 
for soldiers’ wives and a hospital for them on occasion. A 
John Jacobs was born there. 

Regarding the sanitary arrangements of the Log Barracks, 
a report made to the Inspector General of Hospitals on the 
16th of July, 1840, said in part: 


Besides that the use of Urine tubs for personal washing is 
most filthy, and must engender other habits incompatible 
with personal cleanliness, it is positively and highly injurious, 
aggravating a tendency to diseases of the Eyes _par- 
ticularly; which are becoming increasingly prevalent in the 
Command... 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Barrack regulations 
do not include washing tubs, among the Barrack Stores to be 
always issued .. . 

I would urgently recommend, therefore, that they’may be 
supplied to every station in the Command, as being absolutely 
necessary for the health and personal cleanliness of the Men, 
both in summer and in winter; but particularly during the 
latter period, when they cannot wash themselves in the open 
air without injury to their health. 


Diseases of the eyes in Canada from 1841 to 1844 were 
four times as common as in the troops in England, and the 
greatest number of cases occurred in London, Ontario. 
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Intemperance also was greater here than in any other com- 
mand. This was attributed to the cheapness of provisions, 
which allowed the soldiers to spend the greater proportion of 
their pay on alcoholic drinks. 

In front of the officers’ quarters was a sunken garden, 
in the centre of which was a small plum tree, the only tree in 
the military grounds. Somewhere close to the men’s quarters 
a space was laid out for the billy-goat,’ mascot of the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers, a gift to the regiment from the Queen of 
England, who had received a herd of goats from the Shah of 
Persia, among which were Billy’s royal ancestors. 

Somewhere in the grounds there was a school for the 
children of the regiment. The boys were given a sort of 
military drill and were taught bugle calls. On one occasion 
a deserter had been flogged at the wheel of a gun carriage. 
One of these buglers, the smallest of the lot, swaggered up 
to the bound man and delivered him a mighty kick. 

To the north of the Framed Barracks stretched a large 
cavalry training ground, a racquet course, a cricket crease 
and a shooting ground with live pigeons’ as targets. The 
traps had been made by William Dyson, tinsmith, whose shop 
was on Dundas Street between Richmond and Clarence. A 
small stream, Carling’s Creek, coursed close to the foot of 
the escarpment already mentioned. Close to the creek’s 
entrance into the River Thames a dam had been erected which 
had formed a long narrow mill-pond the water of which 
turned the wheel of a mill, Water’s Mill. At Richmond 
Street the pond was traversed by a wooden bridge. In the 
military grounds the creek was given the name of Lake Horn, 
in honour of Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Horn, Officer Com- 
manding. Here officers entertained the fashionables of 
London by boating in summer and by skating in winter. 
Later the mill was abandoned, the dam fell into disrepair, 
and the lake became a swamp. To it was attributed the 
prevalence of rheumatic and intermittent fever among the 
troops. The pond was now dubbed “‘Frogmore.”’ 

Regarding the religious side of life at the barracks, the 
Hon. Henry Edward Dormer, captain in the 60th Rifles, 


1To replace the lately deceased traditional mascot. ; : 
2These were passenger pigeons and were a great nuisance in the adjacent trees. 
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might have been seen carrying a basket full of nourishing 
food, warm clothing and comforting books on religion, 
searching out the famished, the destitute, the hopeless and 
the disbeliever. Now leaving his empty basket at the church 
door, he entered to pray for God’s continued goodness to 
himself, and God’s continued mercy to the wretched and the 
wicked. He died November 2, 1866, at the age of twenty- 
one years and ten months. Proposals for his canonization 
were advanced by the late Right Reverend Michael Francis 
Fallon, Bishop of the Diocese of London. Citizens of 
Canada, regardless of ‘“‘Credo,”’ devoutly desire that, after the 
Period of Probation prescribed by Rome has expired, the 
bishop’s wishes may be fulfilled. In the meantime, “Lord 
Dormer” remains one of London’s brightest jewels. 


As the complement of soldiers stationed at London rarely 
exceeded six hundred, the Framed Barracks were more than 
sufficient to house them all. Records of the troops which 
occupied the Log Barracks are not to be found. Those of the 
Framed Barracks, made out in great detail, are to be found 
in the War Office at London, England. From them it is dis- 
covered that in the years 1845-1846, when the 81st Regiment 
was here, their strength consisted of nineteen officers, sixty 
non-commissioned officers and five hundred and _ twelve 
privates. However, whenever troops to relieve a battalion 
arrived, they were temporarily stationed in the log buildings. 


In 1861, during the American Civil War, a Northern ship, 
the San Jacinto, removed two Southern Commissioners on 
their way to England from the British ship Trent. Fearing 
that war would result from this incident, the British hastily 
increased the complement of soldiers at London to two 
thousand one hundred, occupying not only all of the barracks 
but also many buildings in the city, including the City Hall 
and Robinson Hall Chambers. 

The military contributed immensely to the culture of 
London. Plays based on works of poetry and fiction were 
given in the partly completed Methodist church situated 
at the south-west corner of Wellington and Queen’s Avenue 
to which the public were invited. Seats were improvised by 
placing planks on logs or along the tops of stumps. On 
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discharge from the military some officers and many of the 
other ranks remained in London and its vicinity. 


' JOHN SALTER 


Dr. John Salter was a member of the guard who conducted 
the Patriots captured on the schooner Anne from Fort Malden 
to London. John Salter was born in London, England, in 
1802. In the Admiralty List of 1803 the name of William 
Salter appears as a chaplain. In that of 1805 John Salter 
appears as a purser. These were probably father and uncle 
of our John Salter. 

He had entered the profession of an apothecary and for 
nine years acted as a surgeon of ships plying between England 
and the East and West Indies. By close association with 
passengers during the long sailing voyages he became fluent 
in Spanish and French, and probably could get along in other 
languages. On board ship he had a little white dog to which 
he gave the Spanish name Blanco but to which he never spoke 
except in French. On arrival in Canada Salter took up land. 
Where, we do not know. He built himself a log house but 
after the first winter gave up farming and came to London to 
practise his profession. On December 15, 1838, he and Anne 
Wright of Westminster were united in marriage by the Rev. 
Benjamin Cronyn. He opened an apothecary’s shop on 
Ridout Street opposite the courthouse. One day by mis- 
chance he left an open bag of epsom salts in front of the store. 
Indians, believing the white stuff to be salt, always acceptable 
to savage peoples, took a handful as each passed by. Believing 
that they had contracted cholera, they rushed wildly into the 
deepest recesses of the forest. Happily the epidemic passed 
off rapidly, apparently without casualties. Dr. Salter’s shop 
was later occupied by Lyman, Farr & Co. and later again by 
Smith and Lyman. There Charles Greenwood Moore acted 
as clerk and there later he had his own drug store. In 1856 
John Salter’s drug store was at the corner of Maitland and 
Dundas Streets and later still at the corner of Clarence and 
Dundas Streets where the Cairncross store now is. The 
doctor’s office was at the rear of the building. The door which 
gave entrance to both the office and store is still to be seen. 
Entrance to the residence which was over both the store and 
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office was by Dundas Street. This stairway still exists. In 
the residence were many rare works of art. The drug store 
contained many large cases of perfumery made by the doctor 
himself, who was a wholesale distributor. It contained also 
many cages of canaries, great singers imported from Switzer- 
land, which sold at five dollars and sometimes for ten dollars 
each, great sums in those days. Two or three clerks were 
employed, among them William Saunders and later Lambert 
Payne. The doctor started his employees on thirty dollars a 
year, with an annual advance of ten dollars, but otherwise he 
was generous to them. They could take from the shelves 
anything they might require for their own use, and when 
friends came to see them he would say: “‘If your friend sees 
anything he likes let him have it with my compliments.”’ 

Dr. Salter could be consulted in his office but he rarely 
made visits to his patients’ homes. Marcus Gunn says in his 
diary: 


Our darling babe Jessie Helen is ill . . . We put a mustard 
blister on her breast and soles of her feet... cause for 
thinking that worms occasioned the trouble . . . considering 


her case now critical I went to town and described her case to 
Dr. Salter who approved of the remedial means applied and 
advised me to give her a small quantum of calomel. Got also 
for her use Slippery Elm Bark ... to counteract the 
threatened fit I gave her application to her nose a phial 
containing genuine musk ... termination ... at noon, 
introducing her to glorious immortality. 


Dr. Salter was London’s only dentist until the arrival of 
Solon Woolverton. Dr. Salter when in his office and when 
not otherwise engaged would march up and down, his hands 
locked behind his back, his eye cocked quarterdeck fashion 
as he had done on shipboard many years before, but when he 
attempted this upstairs he brought upon himself a storm of 
disapproval from his wife. 

Probably compelled by lack of room for his pictures, he 
established his residence at the corner of Princess and Dufferin 
Avenues. First Solon Woolverton, D.D.S., and later still 
Osgar Ira Cunningham, D.D.S., then occupied the Salter 
residence. Every day Dr. Salter walked to Salter’s Grove, 
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now Queen’s Park and the location of the Western Fair, then 
his treasured possession. The grove had been a part of the 
virgin forest and contained huge oak and pine trees, some 
six to eight feet in diameter, interspersed here and there by a 
majestic elm. Two or three such elms may still be seen. 
The grove’s caretaker, who lived in a small house not far 
from Ontario Street, was a little lame old man known to 
everyone as ‘‘Ben Bolt.’’ One cold and rainy night he 
became lost in the adjoining St. Paul’s Cemetery, had fallen 
into a recently opened grave, had lain there until its proper 
occupant had arrived. When he was pulled out it was found 
he had suffered a broken leg in the fall. 


Of Dr. Salter, W. Lambert Payne, a famous editor, said: 
“Undaunted by weather conditions of any kind he took a 
three-mile walk daily, always wearing his silk hat, nor did he 
miss a market day. Every huckster and farmer’s wife knew 
him. He invariably wore a satisfied look when returning 
home heavily laden.” All of which is doubtless true but it is 
equally true that he was never heavily laden with clothes, 
for he wore, even in the coldest weather, neither overcoat nor 
underclothing and never anything on his head other than his 
high silk hat. 

The Salter residence reflected the family’s artistic taste, 
with rare carpets, furniture, cabinets of costly china, and 
objects of art. The walls were filled with the paintings of 
famous artists. 

Dr. Salter was editor of the London Times from 1845 to 
1849, during the proprietorship of Captain Joseph Cowley. 
Cowley, formerly a member of the personal guard of King 
George IV, having died at the hands of a robber, Salter con- 
tinued the editorship of the London Times for several years. 
The paper vigorously opposed capital punishment and the 
casting of men into prison for debt. 

Dr. Salter died in 1881 when seventy-nine years of age. 
At the sale of his effects in 1882 the catalogue of paintings and 
other works of art occupied many pages. Many of these 
objects are still to be found in the fashionable salons of 
London. 
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EPHRAIM COOK 


Ephraim Cook, born in Massachusetts in 1797, came to 
Canada in 1830 and in 1831 secured his license to practise in 
Upper Canada, giving his address as St. Thomas. In 1834 
he married Phoebe English, daughter of John English, a 
pioneer who later lived in London, Ontario. He practised 
at his farmhouse near Norwich in Oxford County. The 
nearest physicians to him were at Tillsonburg, twenty miles to 
the south, Brantford, twenty-five miles to the east, St. 
Thomas, fifty miles to the west. To the north there was no 
physician between him and the north pole. On the establish- 
ment of a post office at Norwich he moved there. His duties 
as postmaster cannot have been onerous. Mail arrived once 
a week, on Saturday, and was handed out on Sunday. 


At the Rebellion he was arrested as a sympathizer with 
Dr. Charles Duncombe. At his trial, on April 9, 1838, he 
admitted that he had attended a meeting at Dr. Long’s house 
at Sodom and had been over-persuaded by Dr. Duncombe to 
join the rebels. He prayed for pardon and promised that, if 
pardoned, he would be a peaceful and loyal subject. His 
plea and promise were of no avail, for he was sentenced to be 
hanged on the 28th of April. Luckily he secured a reprieve 
and on the 21st of May his sentence was banishment for life. 
He was to leave within three days. He journeyed to England, 
sued for clemency, was pardoned and returned to Norfolk, 
became a director of a local bank and director of the Port 
Dover and Lake Huron Railway, was elected to Parliament 
in 1854, was instrumental in organizing the Woodstock 
Baptist College. He died at Norwich at the good old age of 
eighty-five. 


EDWARD DANCEY 


Dr. Edward Dancey was born in Monahan, Ireland, in 1797 
and died in Ontario on August 8, 1872. He emigrated to 
America alone and with great determination set out to secure 
an education. He obtained his degree in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of the Western District of New York, 
at Fairfield, in 1825, having already married Nancy Joyce. 


To them two daughters were born, one of whom became 
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the wife of Mr. Kirkland of Windsor, and the other became the 
wife of Rev. T. C. Des Barres of Aylmer. 

Dr. Dancey later moved to St. Thomas and built Trinity 
Church there. He received his license to practise in Upper 
Canada July 7, 1841. 

On the death of Nancy Joyce he married Almina, whose 
second name we are unable to discover. To them were born 
Benjamin Dancey of Malahide and a daughter who became 
the wife of Mr. W. H. Mann of Windsor. 

Dr. Dancey first practised on the road leading from 
Aylmer to Port Bruce and cultivated a farm at the same 
time. He then moved to a farm two miles east of Aylmer. 
Very little is known of his practice other than that in January, 
1838, he attended Walter Chase, a prisoner removed from the 
schooner Anne, and that he accompanied the prisoner to 
London. He presented an account for five pounds and very 
modestly said that his services ought to be worth about that 
amount. However, his account was reduced to something 
less than two pounds. 

Wherever Dr. Dancey rode he was known by his white 
horse and red socks. 
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IX. THE SMALL HOSPITAL ON THE RIVER 
BANK 


HE FIRST HOSPITAL built by the town of London was in 

1848. The only hint we have of its location is contained 
in the engineer’s report regarding the feasibility of building 
a drainage system for the town, in 1852, in which it was 
shown that there was a gentle slope towards the river as 
“A semicircle from Blackfriar’s Bridge, across the barracks, 
and terminating at the river near where the Old Hospital 
stood, would mark the highest ground in the vicinity.” 
Search of the deeds of the land along Thames Street shows 
that title to the land over which the Great Western Railway 
was later built still rested with the Crown. The railway 
secured title on June 27, 1853. Quite probably this was the 
location of the hospital. 

An item in the June 16, 1848, issue of the London Times 
stated that a coloured man had brought the smallpox into the 
city. A shanty was immediately built for him. The account 
for the building and attendance reads as follows: 


W. Johnson, building shanty for sick man, £6. 7.0 
Paid for attendance on sick man £1. 4.4% 
E. P. Ellis, for coffins £2, 10:0 


Probably it was another coloured man who received the 
payment for attendance. Dr. Going received twenty-one 
pounds, five shillings, for the part of the year he served the 
immigrants’ hospital on the Market Square after the death 
of Dr. Lee and for looking after the sick at the small hospital 
on the river bank. 

On March 9, 1849, the Council proposed that tenders be 
received for removing the Market Square hospital to ‘the 
place where the Small Hospital now is on the banks of the 
River Thames.”’ 

Although no mention was ever made of the matter, it is 
certain that many persons were later sent to this ‘Small 


oe for London had no other municipal hospital until 
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It appears likely that, the city having converted the 
‘Small Hospital on the River Bank”’ into its hospital for the 
reception of general cases of sickness, hurriedly built a small 
shack among the graves of the Potter’s Field at Colborne 
Street. In the London Times of Friday, October 23, 1854, 
this notice appeared: ‘Bill from Mr. Jno. Talbot, for selling 
hospital on Colborne Street, for £1. Ordered to be paid.” 
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X. THE SECOND CHOLERA HOSPITAL 


HE CITY, at the approach of the cholera in 1854, had no 
oe lice place for the sick than the “Small Hospital on the 
River Bank.’”’ Up to this time the government of Upper 
Canada had assumed the responsibility for treatment for 
victims of this plague. The city council purchased twenty- 
four acres on the south side of the Hamilton Road, west of 
the winding road which led to the Meadow Lily Mills. The 
land was owned by Mr. John Carling, who sold it to the city 
for one thousand pounds. The city ultimately traded much 
of it to the government for the present Victoria Park. That 
part of the land closest to the River Thames, which flows 
along its southern boundary, became the Roman Catholic 
cemetery, which was later removed to its present location and 
became known as the St. Peter’s Cemetery. The land north 
of the Catholic cemetery became the St. Paul’s, Church of 
England, Cemetery and later its ‘“‘ Potter’s Field.’’ The land 
between the latter cemetery and the Hamilton Road became 
the hospital grounds. On it a building was hastily erected of 
one thickness of boards, containing four wards, capable of 
accommodating forty patients. Dr. J. W. Kermott, dis- 
tinguished as being an “‘Eclectic’’ and the only one in London, 
was a member of the city council at this time. No reports 
of a hospital committee are available before May 28th, the 
date of its formation. The only sources of information are 
the cash register of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the burial 
book of Henry Griffith, its sexton and grave-digger. In 
neither of these is the cause of death entered and, as the 
council had decreed that all cholera victims be buried at night, 
no minister was present. When Henry Griffith, busy digging, 
saw a man enter the hospital, he would remark, ‘‘ Another 
man coming to his grave.’’ He buried twenty-nine between 
July 29th and September 2, 1854. 

The cholera having been of much shorter duration than 
had been expected, this building continued to be used as the 
General Hospital. The number of cases in hospital at any 
time was not great. On February 8, 1856, there were nine, 
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nearly all suffering from frost-bites. ‘‘One poor man had 
lost the fore part of his feet; another had lost the great toe of 
his right foot, and all his fingers; two others had suffered from 
the same cause.” By March, probably because of the 
amelioration of the weather, the hospital had sixteen inmates. 
In May it was suggested that the hospital be moved to the 
land to the east of the military Log Hospital. This land 
was owned by the city and was utilized as a ‘‘ Potter’s Field.” 
Further it was suggested that the front portion of the grounds 
of the Hamilton Road Hospital be sold and the new hospital 
be built with the proceeds of the sale. Further it was argued 
that the tolls collected at the gate at Hamilton Road and 
Egerton Street, amounting to seven pounds, ten shillings, 
for those who travelled to the hospital might thus be saved. 
Immediately indignant delegations from the neighbourhood 
of Waterloo Street waited on the council. They evidently 
preferred the cemetery with graves scattered without order 
among the pine stumps to a hospital, considered then as the 
worst of abominations. Dr. Kermott introduced a motion 
to veto the moving of the hospital to Waterloo Street. The 
hospital committee were hard put to find a solution. One 
member addressed the meeting of November 8, 1855, in this 
wise: 


... when adversity or sickness falls upon... 
members of the laboring class . . . the City should be in a 
position . . . not only to give food to the hungry, but 
hospital accommodation of the best kind to the sick. Suitable 
nursing and constant medical attention, the latter of which 
might be of little or no expense to the City. Some of our 
medical men might be desirous of training their students 
therein, provided we have such an establishment within, or 
close to the City. 


Regarding the appointment of a physician for the hospital, 
the suggestion that they be selected from those who would 
submit tenders for the amount for which they would attend 
all the patients at the hospital and supply all the medicines 
used, produced much discussion in the council and among the 
physicians. Dr. Charles G. Moore, who was the physician in 
attendance, refused to consider any such method of selection. 
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The opposing views were long and acrimoniously aired in 
the London Free Press. One who wrote letters to the editor 
signed himself E.B.S. This was probably Dr. Elam Boles 
Stimson, son of Dr. Elam Stimson of cholera fame. Finally 
Dr. A. A. Andrews was appointed. Immediately discussions 
arose as to who had the power of admitting and discharging 
patients. Time and space do not permit the following 
of this discussion. Dr. Moore, with the co-operation of 
Dr. John A. Nelles, had reported that conditions were far 
from happy in the institution. The building erected hastily 
and so flimsily that money spent on upkeep and repairs, fifteen 
pounds for stoves, sixteen pounds, sixteen shillings, ten and 
one-half pence for lumber supplied by the Beltons, had been 
wasted. Still the roof was leaking; patients stayed up all 
night to stoke the fires. On occasions Dr. Charles G. Moore 
himself had cut and carried in the wood when on his visits. 
Patients slept on a blanket or piece of cloth on the floor, 
provisions disappeared mysteriously, the steward was away a 
great part of the time and often returned late at night. In 
an attempt to remedy the conditions, Dr. J. W. Kermott 
was added to the Board. The roof was repaired, a large 
cook-stove installed, ticks and clean straw, no less than fifty 
bundles of it, were provided. Twelve pairs of flannel drawers 
were provided, scales were purchased, a cellar dug in which 
to keep the perishable provisions, two bath-tubs were pro- 
vided ‘‘as very often patients are admitted requiring their 
use.’’ A shed was built for the tubs and finally the hospital 
was provided with a few Bibles. It was suggested that the 
building be double-boarded and plastered, but the fifty 
pounds involved was considered beyond the means of the 
Board. Some members of the Board, including Dr. Kermott, 
now inspected the building and were ‘‘well pleased with all 
they saw.’’ Shortly after this Alderman Shepherd was 
appointed in the place of Alderman Kermott, who had left 
the city. The hospital bought some wood from Dr. George 
Whitehouse, whose office was at Colborne and North Streets 
(Queen’s Avenue), for seven pounds, seven shillings, nine 
pence, a reduction of two pounds for cash. He had probably 
received itin trade. Jacob A. Berrynight was again appointed 
to cart indigent patients to the hospital and after their death to 
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their graves, to dig the graves and fill them, at the overall 
price of £40 per annum, the sum he had received the year 
before. 

The whole cost for maintaining the City Hospital for 
1856 was £551.3.8, including the ‘Doctor, the Steward, the 
Matron and everything else in connection with the hospital.’’ 
As contra accounts they had received twenty-seven pounds 
from the Great Western Railway for attention given their 
employees, and three pounds, fifteen shillings, seven and one- 
half pence for plots in the cemetery, from Captain Brodget of 
the military forces, in which to inter deceased pensioners. 


On December 29, 1856, with the remark that the hospital 
might be fit for use in summer-time for infectious cases which 
are most prevalent at that season, the committee recom- 
mended that it be locked up and kept for that purpose. Its 
use was continued for a few weeks. 

On April 6, 1857, it was noted that some windows had 
been carried away from the hospital. On July 30th of the 
same year the hospital was burned to the ground. Twenty- 
five pounds was offered for the conviction of the offender. 
No one, it appears, ever applied for the reward. The fire- 
men ‘‘ran”’ to the fire dragging their Phoenix handpump of 
which they were exceedingly proud. The reflection of the 
fire in the sky having died down, they returned to the city 
without visiting the scene at all. 

The author could not discover anyone who had seen the 
hospital on the Hamilton Road with the exception of Mr. 
Samuel Sloan, who gave this account: 


I came from Ballymoney (home town of Timothy Eaton) 
and we sailed from Belfast and all the sailors were from the 
Isles, except the Captain and second mate, and the Captain 
was a hard man. What with the head winds, the storms and 
the calms, it took us ten weeks and six days to get across. 
When it was calm the second mate would play the fiddle and 
we all danced, the crew and passengers together. The first 
mate danced a lot with Molly. Molly was good looking and 
I forget her second name. When the storm came the cargo 
rolled over and the sails were standing like that. The Captain 
said: ‘‘Me Hearties, we must take in the sails. "’ The second 
mate went up and was blown loose and was flying in the wind 
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like a piece of rag. The Captain took another rope and 
fastened it above him, the sailors tightened it, and the mate 
threw his leg around it, and came down the way sailors do. 
Molly said: ‘Mate, my dear, will we ever get overs”! Mate 
said: ‘‘ Molly, me darling, in five minutes we will be in heaven 
or hell’’—and in ten days we were at Quebec. Ah, and 
you're asking about the hospital? I passed by it a hundred 
times, but I never went into it. No one ever did in those 
times. 


JOHN A. NELLES 


John Nelles, of German-Irish United Empire Loyalist 
stock, was born on a farm at Mount Pleasant, near Brantford, 
on April 27, 1826, and saw much of the hardships incidental 
to pioneer life and the Rebellion of 1837. He secured his 
higher education at Toronto, Montreal and New York. He 
practised at Sparta for two years before coming to London, 
where he announced his arrival by a notice in the Canadian 
Free Press as follows: 


J. A. Nelles, M.D. 
Late of New York 
Office next door to McBride’s Tin Shop, 
Ridout Street, 
Nearly Opposite the Post Office, 
June, 1852. London, C.W. 


Dr. Nelles married twice. By his first wife he had two 
sons, Widmer and Campbell. His second wife was Amelia, 
daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Hodgetts, one time of Her 
Majesty’s 24th Regiment and later Staff Officer of Pensioners. 
They had three daughters and two sons, Mary, Frank, 
Arthur, Fanny and Florence. 

In 1890 Dr. Nelles attended a young man, Will Scott, of 
the first concession of Westminster, a friend of the author’s, 
for ‘‘Inflammation of the Bowels,’’ prescribing continuous 
very hot poultices. Scott recovered in a way but had a lump 
in the R.L.Q. of his abdomen. Ina few months, as the result 
of some minor strain, his symptoms returned with a rapidly 
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fatal result. The author was one of a class in the dissecting- 
room, in 1891, before whom Dr. Hadley Williams stretched 
up a bit of the bowel and said: ‘‘Surgeons are beginning to 
remove this, the appendix. Soon we will hear much less 
about typhlitis and perityphlitis.”’ 


J. W. KERMOTT 


An almost complete history of Dr. Kermott’s sojourn in 
London can be gleaned from the newspapers of the times. 
We may add that London experienced a real estate boom in 
the years 1853-1855. Dr. Kermott had much property 
bonded at tremendous prices. The serious depression which 
followed, in which half the business houses were closed, was 
the probable cause of his leaving the city. 


From the Canadian Free Press of May 13, 1852: 
ECLECTISM 
Or, Reformed Medical Practice. 


Dr. Kermott would respectfully announce to the citizens 
of London and vicinity that he has opened an Office in the 
Town of London for the purpose of practising the different 
branches of his profession. 

Dr. Kermott has within the last few years administered 
the different remedial agents of the Vegetable kingdom, to 
hundreds of those afflicted with disease, and with the most 
happy results. 

Chronic diseases, particularly diseases of the Chest and 
Nervous Systems, dre treated with the most decided success. 

Diseases incident to Females will receive particular 
attention. Diseases of a Private Nature treated with 
unparalleled success. Medicines constantly on hand and for 
sale at the Botanic Medical Hall opposite the Golden Ball 
Inn, Dundas Street, London. 

Advice Gratis to purchasers of medicine. 


London, 12th May, 1852. 


From the London Free Press, November 8, 1855: 
LEASING OF THE ARCADE 


The stores in the Arcade of the City Hall were leased for 
five years by public auction on Thursday last. As usual, the 
indefatigable Emery wielded the decisive hammer on the 
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occasion. Competition was not as brisk as we think it would 
have been if the stores had been fitted up in a more comfortable 
manner. No. 1, for £220; No. 2, Mr. Reid for £181-No. 3: 
Dr. Bradway for £196; No. 4, Mr. J. W. Ezekiel for £185; 
No. 5, Dr. Kermott for £77; and Dr. Wanless, No. 6, for £80. 
It looks, to say the least, rather ominous that half the stores 
would have been taken by the faculty. We hope that these 
gentlemen are not looking forward to dangerous physical 
encounters at the City Council’s deliberations up stairs. 


From the London Free Press, May 28, 1856: 


(Dr. J. W. Kermott, patent Drug manufacturer in London, 
failed disastrously in May, 1856, and when an attempt was 
made to bring him to book on charges of fraud and forgery 
he skipped for the United States.) 


Letter from Dr. Kermott— 


The subjoined document from the absconding doctor was 
yesterday read before the Council and elicited roars of 
laughter. It is given without any alteration; entirely 
verbatim et literatim: 

Unighted States, America 
& 7th May 1856 


To the Mayer 
Aldormen etc 
of London 


Gentlemen: I regret deeply the necessity of leaving you so 
unceremoniously but I felt it my imperrative duty after 
giving all I possessed in the world, but my Person. To take 
care of that that I prefer freedom to confinement and so from 
the threats of my friends, the confinement of Prison was inev1- 
table. I absquatulated, and here I am dreaming of the past 
and forming plans for the future, I believe that the time will 
come when I can pay up all arrears and I do assure you that 
nothing but a rich partner and a swindeling course of policy 
toward me and the business have involved me in the difficulty 
I now labour under, and what is worse those who were my 
friends are now sufferers. I defy the world to point out and 
prove one dishonest act in my whole life, and had my creditors 
not been quite so severe I could have done something to help 
them further out of trouble, that 1s, my presence 1s necessary 
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to make the most of the Property. The City Physician 
purchased of me for use of the Hospital, one complete set of 
Surgeon’s splints at 14£. They were charged to the Com- 
mittee. You will please allow me that amount on the note 
you hold, and as soon as Providence smiles I will send you the 
ballance. You will please accept my resignation as a member 
of the Corporation. I do this as it may be necessary to fill 
my place. I shall confide my time and talents wherever 
Providence may cast my lot—as my time, aye, and my talents 
too are my creditors and I believe I have the Abbillity to make 
the raise to pay what may be lacking if there is any. Mean- 
time I wish you all well. May you live long. Do not go too 
fast. You may learn something by experience, and your 
experience with me be an advantage both to yourselves and 
with the city. When you next hear from me I shall tell you 
what I am doing, perhaps digging gold, I shall however be at 
work. Your wellwisher. 
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XI. THE VAN VALKENBURG HOSPITAL 


QO): JANUARY 12, 1857, the London city council rented, for 
forty pounds a year, from Mr. Thaddeus Van Valkenburg, 
the chief of police and former inn-keeper, a large house with 
a cellar, and a shed at the rear, on the south side of York 
Street, half-way down the hill from Ridout Street. Mr. Van 
Valkenburg is most famous as the owner of a parrot which 
cried out almost continuously, ‘‘Van Valkenburg, Van 
Valkenburg.”’ 

The city council advertised for a physician who would 
attend the hospital and supply all the medicines, and for some 
one who would supply coffins, dig the graves and bury the 
dead. Several applied for these positions. Dr. James Clark 
Lee was appointed to the first position and Mr. Ben Jarman 
to the second. Mr. Jarman was not expected to supply 
shrouds. 

The following articles were procured for the hospital: 


4 Small pine stands 
6 Small tin cups with Spouts 
1 Spitoon for each ward 
6 Chairs 
2 Towells, Pitcher and Wash Bowl for Surgery 
1 Large Barrell for Soft Water 
and pair of shoes for a patient. 


A part of the basement was partitioned off with inch 
boards for a dead room. A cooking shed was built at the rear 
of the hospital. 

On March 18th of the same year the city council success- 
fully petitioned the Provincial Government for assistance in 
building a hospital, explaining that the opening of the Great 
Western and Port Stanley Railways had greatly increased the 
necessity of accommodation. 

On April 20th a sidewalk was constructed on the south 
side of York Street from Ridout to the river, which passed 
the hospital. Mr. and Mrs. Michael Audley were appointed 
stewards. In the summer Mrs. Audley had some difference 
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with a patient named Crow. The Audleys were dismissed, 
and Mr. and Mrs. John Hillston were appointed in their place. 
Their services were so well appreciated that in the next year 
their salary, which combined consisted of four hundred dollars 
a year, was increased by the addition of rations and they were 
authorized to hire a girl as a servant, whose salary would 
consist of rations only. Early in 1859, when it was proposed 
to establish a soup kitchen where applicants, armed with an 
order from a member of the city council, might get one 
meal a day, Mr. Hillston offered to undertake the matter 
provided that he might request any such applicant, who 
appeared fit, to help. 

On February 1, 1858, the council ordered that all the 
accounts of the hospital be furnished to them in the decimal 
currency of dollars and cents. 

On January 29th the council received a report of the 
hospital expenses for the previous year; the last report 
regarding the Van Valkenburg Hospital showing: 


Doctor’s Salary $400.00 
Steward and Matron 400.00 
Rent of Hospital 160.00 
Board and other Expenses 521.59... $1481.59 
Cash received by Chamberlain 

L001 9 (E71 1400.00 
[PST UECT ICUS Al! Sub ad pare ane Rae 105.88 
Gers} 5) 0) 111 (ee 24.29 


1505.88 1505.88 


The “Patients” were probably from the Great Western 
Railway. The “Cash on hand”’ were the profits for the year. 
The greatest number of patients in hospital at any one time 
was ten. These included the indigent, the consumptive and 
insane. At one time it was proposed at a council meeting 
that part of the cellar be boarded off for the insane. It was 
said that the government had already been approached sixty 
times to build an Asylum in London. 

Three physicians in succession served at the hospital 
during the three years of its existence. Dr. James Clark Lee 
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was appointed February 11, 1857. We know that on Febru- 
ary 11th he amputated the leg of “A poor fellow, a Lower 
Canadian by birth, who had lost the use of his leg by necrosis 
. . . which occasioned his leg to stand at an angle with the 
side of his body.”’ 

The next physician to serve was Dr. Robert Hobbs, 
elected February 8, 1858. 

The third was Dr. Charles Greenwood Moore, appointed 
January 24, 1859. 
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Mil. THE LOG HOSPITAL AGAIN 


HE CITY COUNCIL on April 19, 1858, had made application 
Che the military authorities for the use of the Log Hospital 
as the city hospital. On March 9th this application was 
renewed by letter and, as well, the mayor, William McBride, 
received twelve dollars to cover his expenses to Toronto to 
bolster the application. John Carling, member of the 
Provincial Parliament, added his influence. Between them 
they secured the Log Hospital at the nominal rental of five 
pounds a year and an increase of the government grant also 
to four hundred pounds. The city lost no time in effecting 
the change from the Van Valkenburg Hospital, first expending 
£1,250 on repairs and improvements to the new hospital and 
paying Mr. Van Valkenburg thirty dollars in full settlement 
for damages to the old. Twenty-four iron bedsteads, after the 
pattern secured in Montreal, were made for the hospital by 
William Wade at five dollars and seventy-five cents each. 

The London Free Press, a Liberal newspaper at that time, 
had nothing commendatory to say about the hospital, but 
the London Prototype on May 30, 1859, reported in part: 


The town is delighted with the hospital . . . the beautiful 
scenery . . . spacious rooms, excellent ventilation, sufficient 
distance from the city ...some patients reading... 
sewing and mending . . . a great drawback in keeping of 
butter, milk etc. owing to the want of a cellar... Dr. 
Charles Moore . . . the City Physician . . . noted for his 
unremitting care... Mr. Councillor Hughes... going 
through the wards at least four or five times a week . . . Mr. 
John Helstone and wife, Master and Matron... perfectly 
suited for the offices . . . our local member, John Carling, 
Esquire, inducing the government to grant £350 and... 
additional grant of £400 . . . look with pleasure at our new 
Post Office, a piece of architecture from beginning toend .. , 
although he failed in securing the provincial exhibition for 


London . . . we boldly assert that he has aided our city 
materially. 
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On December 17th the paper noted “The addition of 
several new white counterpanes, feather pillows, blankets, and 
mattresses . . . the patients are having a new set of under- 
garments made for them. Knives, tablespoons, bowls, etc. 
have been provided for each individual . . .” | 

The practice which obtained up to this time of calling 
yearly for tenders from the physicians for the hospital was 
abandoned and Dr. Moore was permanently employed. 
Dr. Hobbs, physician up till this time, had incurred the 
displeasure of the Board by criticizing the conduct of the 
matron. The hospital was, apparently, gaining in favour. 
Admissions in 1859 were 124. Those of the previous year 
had been fifty-one. The duties of the Relief Committee were 
now increased to include those of an Orphan Committee. 

In 1861, of the fifteen deaths which had occurred in the 
hospital, five were from consumption. The hospital had 
received great praise for its conduct, but now a fly appeared 
in the ointment. Alderman Hughes in an investigation 
admitted ‘‘that the Matron would throw her arms around his 
neck and kiss him as would the other servant girls in the 
establishment, and he would kiss them in return.” 

The steward and matron were dismissed and Thomas 
Warren and Helen his wife were appointed in their stead. 
Evidently Dr. Hobbs had had some basis for his criticisms. 

The paper now reported that: ‘‘The Hospital is kept clean 
and the best of order preserved.” 

On November 18, 1861, word was received from the Crown 
authorities that they would require the hospital for military 
purposes. This was in anticipation of being drawn into the 
American Civil War. 

It does not appear that the authorities actually quartered 
troops in the log barracks. After the excitement had died 
down the hospital was used as a residence. In 1868 or 1869 
a Mrs. Stuart (or Stewart) lived in it with her two sons and 
three daughters. 


ROBERT HOBBS 


Robert Hobbs was born in Queen’s County, Ireland, in 


1800. Educated in Trinity College, Dublin, he came to — 


Canada and appears in medicine for the first time as physician 
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to the Van Valkenburg Hospital on February 8, 1859, where 
he was to “‘attend to and render Medical aid to all sick persons 
at the City Hospital and to all poor persons within the limits 
of the city ... to provide and furnish all Medicines, 
Medicinal and External applications for the restoration of 
health (Bandages excepted) . . .”” He was to “vaccinate 
all poor persons who may attend for that purpose, the fee to 
be charged not in any case to exceed fifty cents,’’ he was to 
pay ‘‘to the Hospital Committee all fees obtained by him for 
vaccination.’’ He carried out the instructions with zeal 
and honesty. He failed to enlist the co-operation of the 
Matron and to satisfy the hospital committee. Finally he 
became ‘‘so thoroughly disgusted with the Matron’s conduct 
with him and with some members of the Committee’”’ that he 
“‘carried out (his) instructions, so far as it did not interfere 
with (his) duty to the patients, in a written form.’’ On 
failure of re-election in the following year, he appealed for 
the support of the public through the columns of the Prototype 
and Free Press, again unsuccessfully. Later in the same year 
he petitioned the city council, praying that they pay him a 
half-year’s salary due him as smallpox physician to the city, 
apparently again without success. However, he was more 
successful as physician to the jail where he attended peacefully 
for many years. 


Dr. Hobbs had his residence on Talbot Street at the corner 
of Maple. It is related of him that, summoned by loud 
knocking at his door, he stuck his head out of the window and, 
hearing that the disturber had quinsy, came down in his 
slippers and night-dress and night-cap. Realizing at once 
that an abscess required opening, he said, ‘‘Come here into 
the moonlight,”’ stuck the candle he was carrying down the 
sufferer’s throat to the great relief and perfect satisfaction 
of the patient. 


VESEY AGMONDISHAM BROWN 


Vesey Agmondisham Brown was born June 3, 1824, at 
Mount Brown in Limerick. His grandfather was a younger 
brother of Viscount Southwell, his mother the daughter of 
Major-General Agmondisham Vesey of Hampton Court, 
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Middlesex, England. Dr. Brown was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, entering October 12, 1839, when fifteen 
years of age, obtaining his B.A. in 1844, and M.A. in 1848. 
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In 1855 he married Mary Edith, daughter of the Reverend 
Edward Massingberd of London, Ontario. 

When the Crimean War took place he attached himself to 
one of the Regiments detailed for’duty there and served 
throughout the war with distinction. Subsequently he came 
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to Canada with the military and settled in London. When 
the regular force was removed from this point he became 
Surgeon in the Voluntary Force and was connected with the 
London Field Battery for over a quarter of a century, from 
which his retirement as Surgeon-Major was announced in a 
recent issue of the Gazette.’ 


Many of Dr. Brown’s experiences had to do with amputa- 
tions. Once ‘“‘when called to Chatham where it was proposed 
by the local surgeons to amputate a leg he differed from the 
others who, nevertheless, appeared determined to amputate, 
but Dr. Brown mounted guard over the bed until such time 
as the limb definitely began to heal. On another occasion, 
again in Chatham, a limb after amputation continued to give 
pain in the amputated foot. Dr. Brown asked where the leg 
had been buried, dug the leg up, remarked that he had felt 
certain he would find the condition to be that the leg had been 
forced into the box in such a way that the foot had been 
pressed upon, and asking for a large box and much soft 
packing, reburied the leg. The pain ceased immediately and 
did not return.”’ 

On another occasion, this time in London, a trespasser on 
the Great Western Railway injured at Komoka, brought to 
his home in London, was seen by Dr. Brown, the railway 
surgeon, who hastened to his office for his knife and saw, 
intending to do the amputation in the man’s home. On his 
return he found that the patient had been removed to the 
hospital and that the leg was already off. In the acrimonious 
discussion carried on through the London Free Press we gather 
that the family had sent for Dr. A. A. Andrews, who had 
visited the man at his house, had brought in Dr. Hobbs, the 
city physician who, unaware that Dr. Brown intended to 
return, had sent the man to the hospital—the Kiely—where 
the limb had been severed by Dr. Lee. This was probably 
Dr. James Clark Lee. 

On still another occasion Dr. Brown was about to amputate 
a boy’s arm contrary to the advice of Doctors Waugh and 
Wishart. These men circulated a petition requesting post- 


ponement of the operation. This was done and the limb 
recovered. 


1From Free Press, London, September 5, 1895, p. 8. 
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Dr. Brown attended an aristocratic lady in confinement. 
Requiring to use forceps, he brought these to the house 
wrapped in newspaper and used them without ado and without 
sterilization. At the time of writing this lady is still living. 
His bill for the whole confinement amounted to twelve dollars 
and fifty cents. 


For many years Dr. Brown was medical attendant of the 
police force, the Protestant Orphans’ Home, and a member of 
the advisory staff of the city hospitals. He died September 


ye 


Lr owre/ 


4, 1895. Several of his family still reside at the old home at 
133 Kent Street. On retiring from active practice Dr. Brown 
spent much of his time in sketching and painting from nature. 
On some occasions he was accompanied by Mrs. Talbot 
Macbeth. A most interesting picture of his hangs in the 
library of the Medical School, the gift of Miss Brown to Dr. 
Fred Campbell, Dean of the Medical Faculty. 

For most of his lifetime Dr. Brown was a great smoker. 
Deciding to give up the vile habit, he broke all his pipes. 
But sometimes he might have been seen creeping surrep- 
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titiously to the basement where he enjoyed a few puffs from 
a very short pipe rescued just in time from the wreckage of his 
long church-wardens. 


WILLIAM KING CORNISH 


Dr. William King Cornish had been a solicitor in England 
before coming to Canada. Finding that he could not practise 
law in Upper Canada without a preliminary apprenticeship of 
five years, he associated himself with Dr. Charles Duncombe, 
then at Burford, and in due course became a full-fledged 
physician. 

Once he and Dr. Duncombe were compelled to cross the 
Grand River during a freshet. Dr. Duncombe barely escaped 
with his life. Young Cornish got over without much trouble 
and immediately threw himself on his knees, thanking 
Almighty God for his deliverance, but he forgot to mention 
Dr. Duncombe in his prayer. 


Coming to London in 1831, he served as a coroner and 
surgeon to the jail. His accounts for services rendered from 
July 10 to September 18, 1831, and for the month of March, 
1832, amounted to seven pounds, eleven shillings. These 
show that he did much bleeding and used powders and 
pills freely as tonics, opiates and cathartics. Another account 
for seven pounds, ten shillings, shows that he appeared before 
the Court of Quarter Sessions as a witness, but gives no hint 
of the nature of the case in which he testified. His name 
does not appear amongst those who received money for 
treatment of cholera in 1832. He may have been at Osgoode 
Hall in Toronto at that time, as extracts from the Convocation 
Minutes, Hilary Term, December 7, 1830, show that he would 
be proposed to the Society for admission as a student in the 
next term. 


He soon abandoned medicine for law. He articled himself 
with John Tenbroeck, London’s first lawyer. In due course 
he became an ‘‘Attorney-at-Law, Solicitor in Chancery, 
Notary in Publick, Conveyancer, and one of the Coroners of 
the London District,” as can be seen in the London Times of 
Friday, December 4, 1846. Somehow he achieved the 
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soubriquet of ‘‘Old Doctor Cornish,’”’ which remained during 
his lifetime. He died when only fifty years of age. 

He owned all the land between Talbot and Richmond, 
Fullarton and Maple Streets, excepting a small strip on the 
north side of Maple Street on which was situated St. Peter’s 
Roman Catholic church and burying ground. It is related 
that he wished to acquire this strip from the church authorities, 
who quite rightly desired to have the church remain. When 
the church and its valuable records were burned, he was 
suspected of setting fire to the building. However, the 
burning did not disturb the graves. ‘‘ What the living could 
not do, the dead were able to perform” many said, for the 
place was still retained by the church. 

Doctor Cornish had three sons, Charles, William and 
Francis Evans, popularly known as Frank. William practised 
law in Port Huron and Sarnia, Frank in London. 

After serving several years as alderman, Frank became 
mayorin 1861. Afterwards he again served asalderman. All 
his official actions show him to have been a man of great under- 
standing and probity. While mayor he set the prisoners to 
work on the streets, dragging their ball and chain, thereby 
diminishing the popularity of the jail as the resort for ne’er-do- 
wells. Unfortunately his unofficial actions resulted in a 
multitude of stories told at his expense, some probably true, 
many certainly false. Certainly on one occasion he did drive 
a span and carriage through the arcade of the city hall. 
However, the next day, as chief magistrate, he tried his own 
case, found himself guilty, and meted out appropriate punish- 
ment to himself.’ Following an altercation which he had 
at a public function with the officer commanding the Regulars 
at London, the Imperial troops were removed. It is generally 
stated that they were removed as a result of the altercation. 
Later Cornish removed to Winnipeg, where in course of time 
he became the first mayor. He remains one of London’s most 
interesting figures. 


1In lieu of salary the chief magistrate received the fines: So he took the fine 
out of his right-hand pocket and replaced it in the left. 
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XIII. THE JOHNSTON HOSPITAL 


O%x january 13, 1862, the city council received final 
notice to vacate the Log Hospital. They immediately 
rented, at the nominal sum of one hundred dollars a year, a 
house on the south-east corner of Grosvenor and Richmond 
Streets. The house at one time had been an inn, carrying 
these words on its sign: 


The Gate Hangs High and Hinders None. 
Refresh and Pay and Travel on. 
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Mr. Leslie Johnston lived in the adjoining house on 
Grosvenor Street. At the back of the house was a long shed 
in which Mr. Johnston carried on experiments regarding 

perpetual motion,’”” many of which were nearly successful. 
Farther back in the yard and quite close to the “hospital” 
fence was an elm tree in which a speaking jackdaw made its 
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nest, and to which it carried small articles such as spools of 
thread and thimbles. In the ‘hospital’? house a Miss 
Coppinger lived, and later again Dr. Alwyn I. Danks. 

The hospital committee had had scarcely time to make 
themselves comfortable before they were notified that Mr. 
Johnston had rented them a house of which he was not the 
owner. 
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SIV. THE REILLY: HOSPITAL, 


OHN D. KIELY was the proprietor of ‘‘Mail Stages, con- 

necting at London with trains on Great Western, London 

and Port Stanley, London and St. Marys and with Grand 
Trunk at Stratford and St. Marys.”’ 

The hospital committee now rented ‘‘the house formerly 
occupied by Mr. Kiely on York Street, near Westminster 
Bridge . . . at $200 per year payable quarterly, with an 
allowance of ten dollars for repairs . . .” 


— 


The hospital contained nine rooms for patients. The 
hospital grounds occupied half an acre, the greater part of 
which were to the east of the hospital building. Immense 
piles of cordwood were gathered in the yard for the use of the 
hospital and for relief purposes. There was a small shed 
behind the house. There was no street lighting at that time. 


1Spelled variously as Kiely, Kielley, Keilly. 
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The lot had originally belonged to Peter Rogers, who had 
received it from the Crown, and later belonged to John 
Jennings who had built a house on it. 


At first the hospital was not much of a success. The 
locality was damp and unhealthy. A small stream, which has 
now disappeared, had its origin at the present location of the 
C.N.R. depot and coursed to the west midway between York 
and Bathurst Streets. It had strange little structures 
straddling it, and it acted as the open sewer for the three 
blocks of its length. Dr. Charles Greenwood Moore reported : 

The smell from the drain in back is bad and unhealthy, 
but it is but a trifle compared with the nuisance of the soap 
factory in front for three and sometimes four days in the week. 
The smell is so offensive that the windows have to be kept 
closed, even on the very hottest days. 


During 1862 the hospital had admitted 126 persons. Six 
had died, one each from consumption, erysipelas, yellow 
fever, cholera morbus, typhus fever and delirium tremens. 
Seven children had been born in the institution. The conduct 
of the steward, matron and nurses had been exemplary. On 
August 8, 1864, the Warrens had resigned and were superseded 
by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Busby as steward and matron. 
These were empowered to secure help from time to time as 
needed and actually expended some thirty dollars a year for 
that purpose. 


In December, 1862, the Free Press listed the locations at 
which Dr. Moore would vaccinate such as applied. He would 
be at the City Hospital on the second Monday of each month 
and on the eighth day following would attend to “inspect the 
progress of the vaccination. If the person was too poor to 
pay the Doctor’s fee of twenty-five cents this would be paid by 
the City.”” On August 25, 1865, this newspaper’s representa- 
tive was: 


. . . shown over by the attentive and obliging Steward 
and Matron, Mr. Samuel Busby and wife . . . patients. . . 
seven men and three females . . . one male, the victim of a 
loathsome disease . . . another, incurable consumption .. . 
another . . . paralysis in the lower limbs -@ MODs: ts aged 
sixty . . . sat upon the door step, singing to and fondling an 
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infant . . . for hours together . . . another, aged 76, seated 
on a sawhorse taking snuff . . . represents himself as 125 
years of age . . . eccentricin manner, he is quite a favourite 

. one afflicted with a felon on the hand... another 70, 
a pauper, devout . . . reading Scripture . . . or in prayer 
.. . to inflict upon herself . . . penances for imaginary mis- 
deeds . . . creeping down stairs . . . head foremost . . . to 
atone for sin... The other . . . decrepit and palsied .. . 
lips moving with faintest articulation. Mr. Busby con- 
tributed much to the spiritual amelioration of the patients 
. . . the interior of the building whitewashed from cellar to 


garret . . . floors scrubbed twice a week with soap and water 
.. . yard well stocked with wood . . . 245 cords from ist 
November to the last day of May ... drain . . . through 


the back premises running freely. 
On April 10th a Mrs. Crawford died in her 106th year. 


London Free Press, February 24, 1866: 


MYSTERIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES 


An event which occasioned a good deal of talk in 
the city yesterday was the finding, early in the morn- 
ing, of a Human Hand, on the ice near Westminster 
Bridge, and a large black Newfoundland dog standing 
sentry over it. It was left there for some hours, the 
people not daring to touch it, in the superstitious fear 
no doubt, that the ice would sunder and swallow 
them. At length Policeman Mawhinney was com- 
missioned to remove it, and executed the trust with 
exemplary daring and fortitude. We learn that it 
belonged to a patient in the hospital, who underwent 
the process of amputation, no joking matter, by-the- 
bye. But how it came in the described position is 
unaccountable, unless through the carelessness of the 
person whose duty it was to bury it. 


On September 17, 1866, the council, having advertised 
for tenders of land, purchased from the Bank of Montreal 
the Daniell lot (the present Victoria Hospital lot) for one 
thousand dollars ‘paid forthwith.” 


On July 15, 1867, among other items of a report, it was 
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stated that the cost per day per patient had been thirty cents, 
exclusive of wear and tear. The expenses of the hospital 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1869, were: 


readies iis ce $34.85 Soft Saap. au 6.00 
Groceries, etc.............. 101.85 CPR. Jee 2.50 
Meat EC ay a SM 43.51 Potatoes cu swe 10.00 
14 6-0 Fo STE re Oe 11.45 Leather slippers.......... 6.00 
2 Doz) shirts 23.045. 24.00 Chaitsi. 2). Sees usengen 11.00 
Sweeping chimneys.... .50 Servants’ wages.......... 30.00 
Sheeting cle). s)0). 22.50 Salaries su ian tee 225.00 
20) ¥ids; factony,....3...., 3.60 LEG tee are ares ent 2 PON 50.00 
Factory for bandages 8.00 AW | ute. tells nee eee 24.00 
Whitewashing, &c...... 12.00 Men’s Clothing.........._ 52.00 
LO cae AN ARG eee a 3.20 

$681.95 


Meat at this time was costing three cents a pound, and 
bread two cents. Ben Jarman still supplied a coffin and 
shroud, dug the grave and buried the dead; adults for three 
dollars and twenty-five cents each, and a dollar less for a 
child. Up to this time the Potter’s Field had been on Col- 
borne Street, on Carling’s Creek, not far distant from the Log 
Hospital. Now it was on the Hamilton Road, east of the 
One Horse Tavern. 
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XV. THE THAMES STREET SMALLPOX HOSPITAL 


MALLPOX HAVING APPEARED in 1862, the council, without 
vine publicity to the matter, secured a house on Thames 
Street, a stone’s throw from the hospital, and installed a 
Mrs. Potter, a very old woman, as nurse, who lived just across 
the street. ‘Old Man Wiggins”’ carried the food from the 
hospital just around the corner. No mentions of the hospital 


have been discovered other than that, in 1866, the ‘‘ Expenses 
for Small-Pox Hospital” had been $411.28 and that in 1867 
“no case of small-pox had been reported . . .” 

One of the patients of the Smallpox Hospital was a boy 
of ten, Thomas Albert Atkinson, who lived with his parents 
in a frame house on Queen’s Avenue opposite the present 
Masonic Temple. He worked for a Mr. Bagley, a candy- 
maker, going from store to store with a basket on his arm, 
selling his wares. Mr. Bagley later made the candy for 
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McCormicks until they made it themselves. At a Mr. 
Hart’s store, situated where the Grigg House dining-room 
now is, young Atkinson heard that the Hart boy, whom he 
often saw in his rounds to the shop, was sick. So he went 
through the store and into the bedroom to see his friend. In 
a few days he was sick himself, the parents called in Dr. 
‘‘Polly’’ Flock, who pronounced his disease measles. They 
then called in ‘‘Old’”’ Doctor Moore, who diagnosed it small- 
pox by the odour as soon as he entered the front door, and 
sent him to the hospital. He was put upstairs; he was the 
only patient at the time. The window of his room is now 
closed but the boards which filled the space can be made out. 
Six persons from one family had just been sent home. Six 
others of the same family had been quarantined at home. 
Tommy was given a preliminary dose of medicine. Dr. 
Moore informed his mother that this was to drive out the rash. 
“Old Man Wiggins” carried the food from the York Street 
Hospital. No breakfast was ever given him. The meals 
never varied—a bowl of soup and a piece of bread without 
butter and nothing to drink but water. Discipline was not 
unduly severe. When he was getting better he wandered to 
the sulphur springs at Dundas Street, where his mottled face 
spread dismay among a party of merrymakers. 
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XVI. THE THIRD CHOLERA HOSPITAL 


n 1865 CHOLERA was prevalent in Europe and late in 
eae year made its appearance at New York. The Cana- 
dian governments immediately ordered each principal town 
to form Boards of Health and to institute measures for the 
prevention and treatment of the plague. Early in 1866 
such a Board was formed in London. The Kiely Hospital 
was still utilized as a general hospital by the city. The 
newly formed Board were ordered to construct a temporary 
hospital, to cost not more than $150, on the Hamilton Road 
at the location of the hospital which had been burned in 1857. 
Notices posted in the city advised a thorough cleaning of all 
premises and yards. ‘‘Offal thrown into yards should be 


removed not merely covered with a little earth . . . thus 
preventing the accumulation of filthy deposits which engender 
malaria, and invite the entrance of King Cholera.”’ Tenders 


were called for the removal of night soil, which was to be 
thrown into the river at King Street. Five men applied and 
were appointed for the job; but instead of shovelling the stuff 
into the stream, they dumped it on the river bank and were 
haled into court. They got off with a warning. The town 
drunks were not so fortunate; they were given ten days, a 
shovel and a job on the river bank cleaning away the accumu- 
lation of filth and dug a great pit for its reception in the future 
on the south side of Stanley Street, close to the river. This 
was London’s public park at the time. The Crimean guns, 
now standing in Victoria Park, were there then, grimly 
standing on their wheels. As an added precaution against 
cholera, the city sold, at cost, lime at twenty cents a bushel 
and sulphate of iron at one and one-half cents a pound, sending 
a municipal cart ringing a bell through the streets. Further- 
more, two men were appointed to act as inspectors. No 
mean men these: R. F. Matthews, who had in this same year 
written a volume of poetry, and William Wigmore, a relative 
of the chief of police. Moreover, a book in which anyone 
anonymously might write complaints against anyone was 
placed at the entrance to the City Hall. Lastly, the physi- 
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cians of the city, Doctors Charles G. Moore, James Catter- 
mole, John A. Nelles and Joseph J. Lancaster, were requested 
to act jointly in an advisory capacity to the Board. Dr. 
Lancaster was a homeopath. The ‘‘Allopaths” could not 
professionally act with a gentleman of the Homeopathic School 
and declined to do so, but did act nevertheless. 

By April attention was diverted from cholera to smallpox. 
On June 20th the Board of Education closed the schools. 
It would have seemed that nothing had happened. The 
newspapers reported that ‘‘the city was never so clean.”” By 
July 6th the cart had ceased its rounds and soon after the 
inspectors had been dismissed. The night-soil men had 
nothing more to do now than to parade the streets of the city 
by day, picking up ‘‘all dead cats and dogs lying about.” 
But that was not the whole story by any means. The council 
and the newspapers had diligently fostered the idea that 
cholera and smallpox had missed the city. In the report 
made by the Board of Health to the council, December 3rd, 
it was stated that there had been forty-five cases of smallpox 
with eight deaths. Of the cholera they said, “...a few 
deaths have occurred in the City . . . which they must report 
as Asiatic Cholera, and which proves that our City has been 
Slightly Visited with the dreaded Scourge in common with 
other cities—East, West and South of us...’ Nothing 
was now said about the hospital. After giving a financial 
statement the Board of Health was thanked for its services 
and dismissed. 

From other sources it was discovered that this hospital 
was maintained for two or three years as a place for the 
reception of any infectious diseases. Mrs. Henry Griffith on 
several occasions nursed there for Dr. Nelles, the physician in 
charge. He would drive up to the hospital, give a shout for 
Mrs. Griffith to come out, would ask about each of the 
patients, would give medicines and instructions but rarely did 
he enter the building or even dismount from his carriage. 

In 1868 or 1869 this building in turn was destroyed by fire. 
Little attention had ever been given to its existence and less 
still was given to its destruction. ‘ 

When it was still in flames people pulled out timbers and 
raked among the ashes for nails, hand-made and expensive 
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at that time, and later the Griffith girls in searching for fire- 
wood pulled pieces of charred boards from its foundations, and 
George and William Pyman, with other boys, would play 
hide-and-seek in the old cellar. The surrounding grounds 
were soon invaded by hazel bushes. Boys from a large part 
of the city, the author among the rest, went there for hazel 
shinny sticks, the best that could be got. Not even the 
excavation of the old cellar can now be found. 

While the St. Paul’s Cemetery at Rectory Street had been 
abandoned and that at Woodland had been opened, that on 
the Hamilton Road was still used for the unknown, the 
drunkards, the wantons and the suicides. Burials were let to 
the lowest bidder, who provided the coffins, did the carting, 
the digging and filling of the graves, working without ceremony 
and as expeditiously as possible. The graves were shallow. 
Bodies often appeared to the view. Students in medicine 
collected specimens there. Boys trundled skulls at passers-by. 
They pushed over the headstones, smashing many of them. 
Little girls picked up fragments with which to play jacks 
sitting about on the larger pieces. The last tombstones to 
survive were those of Eleanor Tracy and Joshua Billings. 
The graveyard became famous for its raspberries and, when 
it was plowed up later, grew delicious Indian corn. 


JAMES CATTERMOLE 


James Cattermole was born in the village of Eyke, Suffolk, 
England, on October 18, 1807, on the Cattermole Estate 
which dates to the times of Queen Elizabeth. When sixteen 
he was apprenticed to a surgeon and later attended Granger’s 
School and Guy’s Hospital. In 1830 he was admitted into 
the Society of Apothecaries. As physician to an emigrant 
vessel in 1832 he arrived at New York at the time of the 
cholera and served in a cholera hospital. It is worth noting 
that he was already using a stethoscope. He soon came to 
Canada and secured his license to practise in Upper Canada 
in July, 1832. As physician to the Canada Land Company 
he resided at Guelph for three years. Returning to England, 
he practised in a middle-class section of London for fifteen 
years. At the end of this time he married Miss Maria 
Duttson, taking his bride to Madison, lowa. The prevalence 
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of malaria and the extremes of heat and cold more than 
counterbalanced the pleasure he derived from the sight of 
the deer of its wooded hills, and the buffalo of its broad 
prairies, so he came to London. He first lived on Simcoe 
near William, and later at 390 King Street. A small man, he 
carried himself with great dignity, had a regal walk, carried 
a cane which reached almost to his chin and, as well, had the 
courage of his convictions. He won the displeasure of Dr. 
V. A. Brown by standing out against amputation of a mangled 
leg. Its owner recovered its use and lived to play cricket 
against the famous Grace. He and Dr. Niven were devotees 
of the rifle and pistol. Once when Mrs. Richard Bayly was 
at tea at the Nivens, she was alarmed at the sound of shots. 
This alarm was only increased by Mrs. Niven’s advice to pay 
no attention as the two good doctors were only practising at 
a target placed on the outside door. 

Dr. Cattermole was twice married. By his first wife he 
had no children. By his second, Maria Duttson, he had five 
children, three of whom reached maturity: Caroline Naomi, 
who married Mr. Isaac Waterman; Elizabeth Fanny Molloy 
(Lilly), who married Dr. Fred B. Wilkinson of Sarnia, one 
of the first house surgeons of Victoria Hospital; James 
Frederick, who practised medicine at Woodstock for some 
years and then retired to London, England. 

The following is extracted from a letter to the author: 


His black carriage was well known to Londoners, a square 
wooden body two feet deep with enamelled cloth top, with 
entrance from either side, a seat that would slide back for 
stormy weather, very comfortable for heat and rain, ventilated 
by a window at the back. It was black throughout and was 
always drawn by a black horse. 


In later years Dr. Cattermole was specialist in gynecology 
and consultant in surgery to the London Hospital. He 
wrote several papers which appeared in the Canada Lancet, 
in one of which he advocated tying of the uterine arteries for 
cancer of that organ. 


Dr. Cattermole died in London, Ontario, on November 
17, 1890, some time after passing his eighty-third year. 
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JOSEPH J. LANCASTER 


In 1811 Joseph A. Lancaster journeyed from Dutchess 
County in New York State to join a small party of the 
“Stanford Monthly Meeting” of the Society of Friends, who 
in 1802 had settled in Norwich Township in the county of 
Oxford. He was accompanied by his father, seventy-four 
years of age and showing now the ravages of time. In 1813 
a son, Joseph J., was ushered into the world, whose main 
duties from his earliest boyhood until he attained the age of 
sixteen were to minister to the wants in sickness and finally 
death of his grandfather and father in succession. Realizing 
the inadequacy of the medicine of the time, he set forth 
resolutely to remedy the deficiency. He first attended a 
boarding-school of the Society of Friends at Seven Partners, 
New York State, then he taught school on the Governor’s 
-Road (Dundas Street) in Oxford County for two years and 
married Lois Nichols “‘out of the Meeting,’’ so forfeiting 
membership in the Society. In due course Lois presented 
him with twelve children. Securing a school closer to his old 
home, he assisted in clearing much of the timber from the 
home farm—one hundred and seventy-five acres—incidentally 
acting as town clerk of Norwich. Suspected of participation 
in the Rebellion of 1837, he was imprisoned on December 20th 
but was released on bail on January 6th. 

After studying with Dr. H. H. Sherwood of New York, 
he practised with Dr. Henry Weeks of Norwich. Still 
searching for something better in medicine, he enquired into 
Homeopathy, then disseminating its tenets in the New 
World, and became one of its stoutest supporters, thereby 
bringing on himself the resentment and often the active 
persecution of the rest of the profession. 

Let us examine as briefly as possible some of the greatest 
movements in the history of medicine. For a thousand 
years, until the coming of Paracelsus, the art of healing had 
been dominated by the philosophy of Pythagoras as expounded 
by Galen, namely, that the elements were fire, air, water, 
earth; that their qualities were hot, cold, moist, dry; that to 
cure the element must meet a quality other than its own. 
Was it not known that heat does not cure a fever, and that 
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the application of water does not cure sweating? So the 
dictum contraria contrariis curantur was evolved. This 
doctrine, so largely couched in negatives, was destroyed by 
the doctrine of “signatures” of Paracelsus. Paracelsus, who 
by prodigious application had discovered the value in medicine 
of the salts of the metals mercury, antimony, lead, sulphur, 
arsenic, iron, copper and potassium, while wandering through 
all the mines of Central and Northern Europe and the Near 
East, noted with wonderment the consistency and colour of 
metallic crystals, their iridescence and brilliancy, their 
disappearance on fusing and their reappearance on cooling. 
From many such observations he concluded that God, at the 
Creation, had made them so, as signs to man—His hand- 
writings and His “signatures.’”” So also He had put His 
signature on all the plants of the world, that man might see 
and know their value. Red plants were for blood, yellow 
for the liver, trefoil for the heart, thistle for a stitch in the 
side, walnut shells for the skull, poppy heads for headache, 
eyes of fish for the eyes, said his followers. Surely an agree- 
able formula for ignorant and indolent physicians. 


This doctrine in its turn was destroyed by Hahnemann. 
While he did not quite oppose the doctrine of signatures, he 
insisted that drugs before administration should be tested on 
the well. Quinine, newly introduced and undoubtedly cura- 
tive in malaria, he tried on himself. Taking a goodly dose, 
he soon had symptoms of malaria, fever, general pains, rapid 
pulse, redness and burning of the skin. Lo, what cures, 
produces; what produces, cures. Similia similibus curantur. 
Continuing his observations on quinine, he discovered that 
as he progressively lessened the dose his discomforts became 
progressively less. Hence the dictum of “‘dilutions”’ continued 
to such a length that infinitesimal fractions of a grain, a 
billionth or a trillionth, was a dose. At each dilution, carried 
as far as adjudged correct, one part of a solution was added 
to one hundred parts of the diluent with much shaking to 
ensure the even distribution of the drug. Each dilution, 
while truly diminishing the quantity of the drug, increased 
its potency—its spiritual quality. In 1865 Dr. B. Finke, ina 
work entitled On High Potencies and Homeopathics, Clinical 
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Cases and Observations, maintained that ‘‘High potencies, as 
high as 71,000, are sufficient to cure at a single dose. 


Soon after the enunciation of Hahnemann’s theory many 
‘Proving Societies’’ were organized. So many remedies were 
discovered for the same disease that absurdities appeared. 
A class, naming themselves Eclectics, maintained that there 
was but one drug for each disease and that this drug was to 
be found only in the country in which this disease existed. 


As Homeopathy began to rely more and more on the 
hygienic measures of rest, diet, bathing and exercise, it 
became a boon to the sick and led to a much-needed reform 
in the treatment of the ‘‘Allopaths.’’ As Homeopathy 
destroyed the errors of Paracelsus, it itself succumbed to the 
errors of its own system as indeed have all systems of medicine 
founded on a dictum. 


In 1848 Dr. Lancaster moved from Norwich to Lambeth, 
where he built himself an octagonal house of frame with 
dormer windows projecting from each of the eight gables. 
The men sent to the woods for timbers cut these twenty feet 
long instead of thirty. The queer patching and many angles 
made for a picturesque if hardly weatherproof house. 


In 1850 Dr. Lancaster applied to the Legislative Assembly 
in behalf of himself and others for authority to practise 
Homeopathy in Upper Canada. He was secretary-treasurer 
of the Board appointed to carry out the provisions of the 
enabling act, the ‘‘Act Respecting Homeopathy” which was 
passed. This allowed those already in practise to continue 
to do so. In 1866 a college was set up at Montreal and 
lectures commenced on the second Monday of November of 
thesame year. The college granted the degree of M.C.H.P.S., 
Montreal College of Homeopaths, Physicians and Surgeons. 
Previously practitioners had graduated from the New York 
Homeopathic Medical College. Dr. John Wanless removed 
from London to Montreal to become the secretary of the 
college there and attendant at the Homeopathic Institute, a 
free clinic for the indigent. In its first year of operation 303 
patients applied for treatment. Among others of the earliest 
Homeopathic physicians of Ontario were: (in London) George 
P. Westland, R. J. P. Morden (who had his office at the 
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present location of the Liberal Club), A. T. Bull (who delivered 
a lecture on Homeopathy in the Mechanic’s Institute, in 
Toronto, on May 30, 1866, and later moved to Buffalo), 
and Dr. Teague, at one time Dr. Bull’s partner; (in Ingersoll) 
William Springer, Lambert Ferguson Crawford, Peter Mc- 
Donald, Moses Edward Tripp; (in Woodstock) G. C. Field; 
(in Otterville) Allen Napier Tisdale; (in St. Thomas) C. D. 
Tufford; (in Brantford) H. C. Allen; (in Guelph) F. G. 
Caulton; (in Simcoe) Winford York; (in Galt) William B. 
Cowan; (in Strathroy) Cl. T. Campbell, who later moved to 
London and published Pioneer Days in London. He was for 
some years president of the London and Middlesex Historical 
Society. Later Doctors Charles Ely Jarvis and James H. 
McLellan joined their confréres in London. 

On May 2, 1866, Dr. Lancaster, when cholera was 
threatening London, wrote the Board of Health giving a 
concise history of the cholera which visited Canada in 1832 
and of the epidemics of later years, enunciating the theory 
that the disease was disseminated by infinitesimal fungi, 
suggesting proper disinfectants to prevent its spread. All 
credit is due the Board of Health of London for having 
followed his advice. 

In 1854 Dr. Lancaster’s wife, Lois, died. In two years 
he married Kate Sage, who died before the completion of their 
first year of marriage. He now married Marietta Peterson, 
who presented him with seven children. 

Compelled to defend himself from a charge of man- 
slaughter, and judged innocent, he was nevertheless so 
perturbed that he was compelled to give up practise for a time. 
He spent six months in Philadelphia, where a Homeopathic 
College, the first in the western world, had existed and where a 
hospital had just recently been erected to supplement the 
teaching of the college. Here he came in contact with Dr. 
Tod Helmuth, author of A Doctor’s Dream and recognized 
authority in medicine. On his return he practised for a few 
months at Galt, then removed to London, building again an 
octagonal house, this time of brick and well fitted at the 
corners, with exceptionally well-conceived systems of heating, 
ventilation and drainage. This house was on Dundas Street 
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just east of the residences of Dr. Charles Greenwood Moore 
and William Saunders. 


His health failing, he visited San Francisco for a few 
months. Returning to London, he died on August 19, 1884. 
For much of his life he had heroically borne the persecutions 
of the Allopaths. Once and probably oftener he successfully 
defended himself against unjust charges of malpractice and 
once for homicide. 
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As evidence of the hostility of the Homeopaths and 
Allopaths, the following is offered. Dr. Sam J Oe) 
fighting spirit and teacher of Homeopathy at A , had 
succeeded in having built a special theatre for his students. 
This enraged the Allopaths. On a Saturday night, after 
administering it a dose of croton oil, they pushed a widow's 
cow into the new amphitheatre, where it remained until 
Monday morning. Said Sam, ‘‘Some heroes write their 
deeds in blood but not these.”’ And added: 
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Galen said to Hahnemann, 

You’re lucky, Sam, 

Come let’s go halves, 

Why covet half a cow, Sam, 

When Fortune fills your halls with calves? 


He addressed a meeting of all the students so effectively 
that many changed their allegiance to join the ‘‘Homeos.”’ 

Whit Lancaster, still going strong in London, is a son of 
Dr. Lancaster by Marietta Peterson. For many years he 
ran the boathouse at the foot of Dundas Street. For many 
years it was he who made the dilutions or triturations for 
his father. The triturations were made by rubbing solid, 
non-soluble materials in a mortar with sugar of milk, and were 
attentuated as the solutions were. He most kindly presented 
souvenirs of his father to the London and Middlesex Historical 
Society, including the medicine case and its vials. He 
retained, however, a small vial marked V.P., explaining that 
the vial contained some of the powdered lungs of a fox, and 
that V.P. stood for vulp. pulm. A Mr. Doyle of Delaware, 
suffering from asthma, appealed for aid to Dr. Lancaster. 
Said the doctor, ‘‘Get me the lungs of a healthy fox and I will 
cure your asthma.’’ The fox was got, the powder made, the 
cure obtained, and several hundreds more besides. 
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XVII. THE LOG HOSPITAL AGAIN 


N AUGUST 10, 1869, the city council successfully applied 
for the second time to the government for the use of the 
Log Hospital, drawing attention to the dilapidated condition 
of the hospital they were occupying, the Kiely. The Hospital 
Committee, to whose duties were added those of the Relief 
Committee, purchased five hundred cords of wood at three 
dollars a cord delivered at the hospital with an additional 
seventy-five cents when delivered to a family. Evidently the 
forests close to London were being depleted, for three hundred 
cords came over the London and Port Stanley Railway. They 
spent $223.75 on posts, pickets and wages for a fence at the 
hospital. Discussions arising from ‘‘the spending of so much 
money without calling for tenders” drew the statement from 
Dr. C. G. Moore that he himself had ordered the fencing dur- 
ing the temporary illness of the chairman and that ‘‘he was 
quite surprised that it had cost so much.’”’ Although it was not 
in the bargain, the government offered no objections when 
the city utilized the adjoining ‘‘provo’’ as the dead house. 
It was still Ben Jarman who backed his wagon to the dead- 
house door. He now received an extra dollar when the body 
was brought to a church. Rev. George M. Innes, by con- 
tributing ‘‘ten useful volumes,’’ founded the Hospital 
Library. 
Originally water to the Log Barracks had been supplied 
by eleven draw wells. From the well just south of it the 
hospital ‘“‘drew’’ its water. Some of the other wells had 
become dangerous. The boards of one close to the path 
‘over the commons’”’ were decayed and loose. At this time 
the residence and brewery of the Carlings were at the creek 
at Waterloo Street. When any of the family crossed “the 
commons” at night they were accompanied by a man carrying 
a lantern. The ‘‘commons” were the present Victoria Park. 
Mr. and Mrs. Busby having resigned as steward and matron, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Grant assumed these positions. 
In 1869 the directors of the Exhibition, when about to 
open the Fair, which was occupying the land from Great 
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Market Street (Central Avenue) to Piccadilly, closed the 
sluice-gates in order that Lake Horn might be refilled. The 
near-by residents, fearing malaria might follow, threatened 
to destroy the gates. Police were kept constantly on watch to 
prevent the carrying out of this design. 


MR. AND MRS. BUSBY 


Mr. and Mrs. Busby were steward and matron for part of 
the times of existence of both the Kiely and Log Hospitals. 
The following is given in the words of Mrs. Franks, then 
Catherine Rickard, a little girl of seven or eight at that time: 


Mr. Samuel Busby, one time Superintendent of the City 
Hospital, an Irish gentleman, educated in Dublin, held the 
position of Chaplain in the British Army sent to the relief of 
Lucknow. Many died on the way from want of food and 
water and from pernicious fever. They were in nearly as 
sorry a plight as the besieged ere their task was completed. 
Mr. Busby’s sight was injured to the extent of incapacitating 
him from further work in the army. He sold his commission 
and came to London, Canada, with his three daughters, Mary 
Ann, Margaret and Alice. They kept a private school. In 
the autumn of 1856 the two eldest daughters and some of their 
pupils died within two weeks. In 1857 a few Old Countrymen 
of Anglican faith had built a log church at Harrietsville on 
the corner of the Centre Road and the sixth concession of 
North Dorchester. Mr. Busby became lay reader. On 
the fifth concession was the district school. Cornelius 
Rickard was a school trustee. It came about that Mr. 
Busby taught school also. He rode a shaggy pony back and 
forth. His eyesight gradually becoming worse, he would not 
be able to get to school and his daughter Alice would, take his 
place. He made all the pens for the children from quills? “He 
told them wonderful stories of Europe and Asia. He had had 
military training and held himself like a soldier. The school- 
house, heated by wood, would become very hot. He would 
have the boys outside to drill and he would have them march 
in front of the school and so make a path for the girls from 
the road to the school. The boys liked the drill better than 
their studies. The schoolhouse was moved to Crompton and 
still stands, used as a residence. A round plaque indicates 


the school section. 
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About 1860 Mr. Busby returned to London and secured 
the position of steward of the hospital at York Street. Alice 
was his assistant and even on her vacations to Harrietsville 
she had to return for the last few days of the month so that 
she might have the report ready for Alderman Hughes, who 
was responsible to the City Council. The hospital stood a 
short distance from the street and there were a few steps to 
reach the entrance. The room into which we entered was not 
large and the walls seemed all doors to the south and west. 
Mr. Busby’s office was on the west as he and Alderman 
Hughes went in there. On the south there were sleeping 
apartments, only large enough to hold a bed and a chair. 
The dresser and mirror were in an outside room which was 
crowded as even their meals were served there. 


Mrs. Busby had been in bad health even from the time of 
her departure from Ireland. Alice did a great part of the 
buying with the help of her father. I have been in the base- 
ment of the hospital. There was a large window in the north 
wall. An elderly woman was in charge of the cooking. Others 
helped and their meals were taken in this room in all prob- 
ability. On two occasions we stayed over night. Once when 
Prince Arthur was here and once in winter, when, for fear of 
the Fenian Raid, the soldiers were in London. I went to the 
reception for the Prince at the Tecumseh House, with my 
sister, who was quite a bit older than I was. This same even- 
ing Alice Busby dressed herself up as an old woman, most 
forlorn and with a black eye, and with her mother’s help 
dressed me up as her poor little child with patches sewed onto 
my stockings. We went to Alderman Hughes, who had the 
greatest responsibility in the management of the hospital and 
who was always boasting to Mr. Busby that nobody could 
take him in, and asked and obtained a ticket of admission into 
the hospital. Alice used a lotion to give her face a ghastly 
appearance. She covered her head with a shawl, put patches 
of plaster on her face and one wrist was bandaged. Alice 
could talk Irish. She said that Tim Shane, her husband, had 
been drunk for a week and when she tried to keep him out of 
the house she got all these wounds. She had coached me as 
to what to do and say. He was completely fooled. He 
wrote whatever was necessary to secure our admission to the 
hospital. He begged her not to leave Tim and not to go back 
to Ireland. The next morning he came to the hospital. His 
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complete surprise and enjoyment, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Busby joined, still give me many pleasant moments. 


During the Fenian Raid scare, a cavalry officer had died 
and we watched the funeral procession. We were to have had 
a place in Dr. Salter’s Drug Store but the crowd was so dense 
that Dr. Salter was afraid to open the door so we stood close 
to a hitching post so that the crowd would not brush us apart. 
At the sound of the ‘Last Post’’ Alice stooped down and 
explained the meaning of it. She said, ‘‘To think that he is 
so far from home and that he will be so soon forgotten,’”’ and 
she was rigid with emotion and whispered, ‘‘Then they rode 
back again, All that was left of them.” Alice was a ven- 
triloquist, a splendid reciter and a great entertainer. Later on 
we went to the skating rink at Blackfriars Bridge and that 
night Alice played a joke on us. She said she would take us 
to a wonderful fortune teller who was to be here a short time 
only, “‘The Black Eyed Sybil.’’ She walked hither and 
thither. At last she rapped on a door and we were ushered 
into a low room. In an enclosed corner was the ‘‘ Black Eyed 
Sybil,’’ the proverbial shawl over her shoulders and bands 
about her head. She had a piercing eye for over the other she 
had some black or green device. It covered an eye and eye- 
brow and was as large as half a small apple and wabbled as she 
talked. She wore a trailing skirt and a large white, lace 
frilled stomacher. On one table were cards and on another 
an old accordion. My sister heard a woeful tale, a dark man 
was always making trouble. She would shake her finger in 
my sister’s face and beg her to beware of the “dark man.”’ 
She would take up the accordion and sing a few lines, “Lady, 
shun the dark eyed stranger, I have warned you now beware.” 
My own fortune was of no account except that I was to live 
in two countries. I was speechless with wonder and believed 
every word she said. Of course it was alla hoax. We were in 
the basement of the hospital and the Sybil was a friendless 
inmate being cared for, but the old dame was a great actress. 


I remember of letters coming to us at Harrietsville telling 
of the removal of the hospital to the Log Hospital at the 
barracks. One winter’s day, when there was deep snow and 
the sun was melting it fast, father had some business with a 
Mr. Mountjoy to whom he had sold fourteen bushels of spy 
apples for $2 a bushel. He also went to see a cattle buyer. 
Mother and I went to see Mrs. Busby at the Log Hospital. 
We had brought in a basket of good things for her, a chicken, 
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a bunch of parsley and some Devonshire cream. At the 
hospital we walked a short distance from the road and 
entered directly into their room as there was no hall. They 
occupied a large, badly lighted room. Mrs. Busby was con- 
valescing from lung trouble. As the floor was very damp she 
had placed several layers of carpet on the floor. The Busbys 
had only a few things but some of them were exquisite. One 
was a Paisley shawl. She had half of it around her shoulders. 
She had torn it in two. The other half she gave to Alice. 
Mrs. Busby was able to be up part of the day. On looking 
into the basket she said ‘‘La-O-La,’”’ the expression she 
always used when surprised and pleased. Alice Busby and I 
went to the kitchen to get luncheon. We passed through a 
long hall in which were two women washing clothes. The 
floor seemed to be of slabs resting on the earth. They had 
tubs filled with suds and clothes, and other tubs filled with 
snow and water. A man was shovelling snow through a door- 
way at one end of the hall. It was a wretched place and there 
was no help as there had been at York Street. We carried 
back soup, meat and other things. As the roads were bad 
and we had eighteen miles to go father came for us early. 
We had been there about two hours. I was never there again 
and did not see any of them again. As Mrs. Busby became 
seriously ill soon afterwards they moved from the hospital. 
Soon after Mrs. Busby died. Then Mr. Busby and Alice 
moved to Detroit. The hospital was the worst building I 
have ever seen inhabited. We corresponded until my letters 
were returned unopened. 


HENRY GRIFFITH 


Some time in the late seventeen-hundreds Henry Griffith 
was born at Armagh, Ireland. Encouraged by his friend, the 
“Rector”’ of the Anglican church, whose name he does not 
mention, he entered the Faculty of Theology of Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he became famous only as a football 
player but developed a deep and abiding friendship with 
another Fellow of Trinity, Benjamin Cronyn. Returning to 
Armagh, without graduating, he married Eliza McQuaig, 
settled down to weaving good cloth and had twelve children. 
Unhappily four of these died in infancy. Two others were so 
severely injured on football fields that they died. To add to 
his sorrows, Benjamin Cronyn, now the Rev. Benjamin, left 
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Ireland to settle in London, Ontario. Meanwhile “The 
Rector’’ had settled at the N.W. corner of the Proof Line and 
the 13th Concession of London Township, the present Birr. 
To satisfy in a measure the appeals of his friends that he 
and his family join them in Canada, Henry sent them his 
four eldest daughters—Mary, Eliza, Sarah, Ann, with 
Margaret Stephens, a niece, and Harriet McQuaig, his wife’s 
sister, while he with his wife and Margaret, their youngest 
daughter, and Henry, their youngest son, went to England, 
where they resided two years and where young Henry died. 
The family of three now moved to Boston and at the end of 
two years went on to Birr to join their children and friends. 
Henry settled at Silverwood, a hamlet one mile south of Birr, 
where he wove fine blankets and broadcloth. At the end of 
two years he moved again; this time to join Benjamin Cronyn 
in London, in whose service he remained for twelve years and 
eleven months. In London Henry was joined by old friends 
from Armagh, Jane and Margaret Quinton, William Winnett, 
and others. From Benjamin Cronyn, Henry leased that part 
of St. Paul’s glebe which lay on the east side of Adelaide 
Street at the present location of the Canadian National 
Railways. Here he built his house of frame, with brick base- 
ment, and on the land just south of his house he assisted 
Edward Winnett to construct a small foundry. His house 
consisted of an upper part through which ran a central hall 
with rooms opening off each side. In the basement was a 
long room which occupied all of the north part of the house, 
with a fireplace in the north wall. This room served as living- 
room and kitchen. Mrs. Griffith made excellent bread on 
the bricks of the fireplace by reversing a pan of dough there 
and surrounding it with coals. In the south part of the 
basement were two bedrooms. Henry and his wife were kept 
occupied about the parish. On July 27, 1850, he was paid six 
shillings for cleaning up the churchyard, and on July 9, 1853, 
Mrs. Griffith was paid ten shillings for cleaning up the parish 
school. This, a day school for boys, stood on the church 
grounds at the present location of the Customs House. 
James Short and Emanuel T. Essery, both still living at the 
time of writing, were pupils there. Mr. John Kent purchased 
the old building and moved it to Kent Street, converting it 
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into apartments of sorts. Because of the variety of curious 
persons who went in and out of it, it was called ‘‘ Noah’s Ark.” 

The Griffiths were prospering now. Mary had been 
married to George Forsyth and lived in the city; Eliza to John 
Hughes, a farmer who lived in London Township; Ann to a 
Mr. Wyatt, of the same township; Margaret, the niece, to 
Frank Bugg; Sarah to Amos Burdick of London; Harriet 
McQuaig to James Burns, who came to live with the Griffiths 
in London, occupying all of the upstairs except the south front 
room, in which Paddy Hart, a cobbler, mended shoes. 

So the Griffiths were industrious, prosperous and happy, 
and Eliza began to have children again. A first child survived 
only a few months; a second, Henrietta, throve mightily; a 
third, at birth, perished with its mother. They were buried 
close to the south wall of St. Paul’s Church. Henry’s 
daughter Margaret, now some nine or ten years of age, looked 
after the house and the baby as best she could. If the baby 
cried too long Paddy Hart would come downstairs, feed the 
baby and change its diapers, while Margaret, sitting on the 
floor, would rock it to sleep. The cradle had been fashioned 
from a section of a hollow log. Margaret would take the 
now toddling baby for a walk or struggle along with it in her 
arms. On one such expedition she quarrelled with another 
girl who had made some disparaging remark. The girl 
struck at her with a stick, missed her but hit the baby and 
killed it. 

In 1849 part of the glebe lands extending from Dundas 
to Campbell Streets and from Rectory to Salter’s Grove (now 
Western Fair Grounds) was set aside as a cemetery. Early 
in the spring Mr. J. H. Cody surveyed it into burial plots. 
Such trees as stood within the boundary of each plot were 
felled and split into rails by Henry Griffith, with which he 
constructed a snake fence all around the cemetery. Later a 
fence of pickets was built along Dundas and Rectory Streets. 

Early in the morning of July 27, 1856, Henry Griffith 
appeared at St. Paul’s with a Mrs. Grace Worth. Accom- 
panying them were Margaret Quinton, Jane (Quinton) 
Weaver and Henry McMullen, the janitor of the church, who 
acted as witnesses to the wedding. Henry and Grace were 
married by the Rev. Benjamin Cronyn, who drove down 
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from his residence at the corner of Adelaide and Dundas 
Streets in his dressing-gown and slippers to perform the 
ceremony. Henry explained that neither he nor Grace 
wished to be late at their places of occupation. Grace Wesley, 
a nurse at Barnstaple Hospital, daughter of a Mary Wesley, 
had married a Richard Worth in England by whom she had 
had nine children. Grace Worth, on the death of her husband, 
came to Canada and among other places had nursed in 
London. She may have nursed at “the Small Hospital on the 
River Bank.” When urged by Mr. Griffith to accept him in 
marriage, Grace hesitated, saying that she hoped to return to 
see her mother to whom she was greatly attached, and that 
she felt that if married she would never again return to 
England. At last, however, she consented to marry, with 
the proviso that she assume her mother’s name in the marriage 
service. Actually the marriage register shows that “ Mary”’ 
Worth was married to Henry Griffith. Henry was approach- 
ing his eighty-fifth year of age. They had nine children, 
only two of whom survived; Ann Jane and Harriet Westlake. 

Henry and Grace generally worked side by side while 
Margaret was still left at home to look after the house and 
children as best she might. Whenever they went to the 
military grounds with Dolly, the pony, hitched to a small 
cart, to get the clothes which they washed at the river at the 
south end of Adelaide Street, they would take along Margaret 
and the children, who shouted with glee and tumbled amongst 
the blankets. During the night when they went to the 
cemetery they were compelled to take them along with them. 
A city ordinance had been promulgated requiring that victims 
of cholera be buried at night. They would spread a quilt on 
the ground for the children, would put a pan of grease with 
wicks in the corners on a convenient stump to give them light. 
Margaret would play hide-and-seek among the stumps with 
Ann Jane or pretend to run after Harriet Westlake, who with a 
little stumbling run would fall into the blanket. From time 
to time the heads of Henry and Grace would appear from the 
grave to cheer their rollicking youngsters.’ The bodies to 
be buried were often brought to the cemetery in ox-carts. 
The cart would be backed to the fence, the coffin would be 
pushed partly over, the Griffiths would drag it to the grave. 
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One on each side would lower it to the bottom and one on 
each side would fill in the earth. The children were along 
when they buried Granny Johnston, a very old woman who 
took shelter for a day or two with all the neighbours and had 
recently stayed with the Griffiths. 

Entrance.to the cemetery was by a gate placed diagonally 
at the corner of Dundas and Rectory Streets. Just to the east 
of the gate was the chapel of one thickness of boards with a 
brick basement. Rev. William Harrison Tilley often officiated 
there. ‘‘In his white surplice, gentle face and outstretched 
arms he seemed an angel.’’ On each side of the basement were 
shelves on which coffins were placed in winter when the 
ground was hard to dig. One winter four small coffins held 
the bodies of four of the children of George Forsyth who 
were buried in the spring. In the same summer the body of 
their father was placed in the ground beside them. All had 
died of tuberculosis. Soon after this the body of Mr. Tilley 
was buried. His was almost the last service held in the 
chapel and almost the last burial in the cemetery. Soon 
after the chapel was moved to the south side of Dundas 
Street, between Egerton and Eva Streets, in what was then 
the borough of Islington. It was named St. Matthew’s 
Church. The Rev. William Minter Seaborn was a one-time 
rector. Part of the church, now incorporated in a garage, 
stands on its grounds. 

At this time our faithful Margaret had married George 
Barry, a blacksmith. They lived in a two-room shack in the 
deep forest between Brydges and Dundas Streets. One cold 
night, unattended, she bore a child. To commemorate the 
happy event her husband drank heavily the whole day. 
Returning in the evening, he dragged Margaret from the bed, 
kicked her into insensibility and lay beside her on the floor. 
Supplied with money by Henry Griffith, while his wife and 
child were dying, he slunk through the shadows of the night 
and disappeared. 

- In 1869 the Griffiths had built a second house beside them. 
Benjamin Cronyn, now Bishop, exchanged a parcel of land 
on the west side of Egerton Street, just south of the Hamilton 
Road, for the land on Adelaide, moved the new house there 
and gave the Griffiths sixty-five dollars as additional recom- 
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pense. The house was later moved to Oliver Street where it 
still stands. Here Henry became a market gardener and kept 
pigs, which fed on acorns of the ‘‘big and little oakery”’ which 
extended a mile or so to the east. He also kept ducks, which 
paddled in the deep pond which forced the Hamilton Road 
to make a detour at Egerton Street, a pond especially noted 
for its large sunfish. Later Henry might have been seen at 
the Allaster’s Brewery on Dundas Street, east of Adelaide, 
either pumping water from morning till night from a high 
platform to all parts of the brewery or as industriously sawing 
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wood in the brewery yard. When very, very old, supporting 
himself with a long staff, he would totter about his garden. 
To the end he read his Bible, or unnoticed and unheeded knelt 
in prayer. He had a most intimate knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. He died March 3, 1894. The Rev. William Minter 
Seaborn, long his loyal friend, officiated at his funeral. In 
the register of St. Matthew’s Church his age is given as 
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108 years. It may have been, as some insist, that he was 
118 years of age at his death. 


Mrs. Griffith, for the three years she lived after Henry’s 
death, her hand a little lower on the same staff that Henry 
had carried, might have been seen courageously tilling her 
diminishing garden. She died December 2, 1897. All honour 
is due to Henry and Grace. For many years their home had 
been a refuge of the forgotten, the destitute and the unhappy. 
No one in need had ever been turned away from their humble 
door or frugal board. 
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XVIII. THE COLBORNE STREET SMALLPOX 
HOSPITAL 


EFORE THE eighteen-sixties the River Thames at Colborne 

Street made a great turn, almost a circle. General 
William T. Renwick, the famous ‘‘Fire Eating General,”’ 
pastured his cows in its almost enclosed flats. The city 
having recently ordered that cows were not to run free on the 
streets, the general had a ditch dug through the narrow neck 
of land, bridged the ditch with logs and erected bars across 
the bridge and had the cows driven home for milking. Spring 
freshets gradually deepened this ditch. ‘‘The residents on 
Front Street repeatedly sued General Renwick for deprecia- 
tion of their property, alleging that the river had washed 
away much of their land. They repeatedly secured small 
sums as damages. The prosecuting attorneys were Messrs. 
Glass & Fitzgerald. The General, never noted for the serenity 
of his temper, was at last so exasperated that he challenged 
Mr. Glass toa duel. When the challenge was not accepted he 
made the welkin ring with his long and loud denunciations of 
Mr. Glass as a craven and a coward.’’ The enclosed field 
soon became known as ‘The Island.’’ On the river bank 
at the end of Weston Street was a great tree known as ‘‘The 
Elm,” the meeting-place of the bigger boys where they 
stripped off to swim, where they played ball in summer and 
shinny in winter. Here white and coloured boys were about 
equal in numbers and in social status. It was the head- 
quarters of the Athletics, a baseball club with several coloured 
boys on the team, among them Dick and Tom Harrison. 
Tom was a great athlete at swimming, baseball, shinny, speed 
and fancy skating. As the boys returned to town they passed 
the hotel of Richard Berry, a coloured man, stopping for a 
drink of water from the tin cup hanging on the pump. The 
house is still there, No. 81 Wellington Road, but the place 
of the pump is taken by a city fire hydrant. In winter this 
was the starting place of the boys who slid down the hill 
sitting in an iron shovel, steering by the handle. Next the 
Berry’s place lived the Primroses, one of whose sons became 
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a noted minstrel. A little farther along were the Pryors, 
coloured people, a musical family, in whose yard was a 
shady arbour, lighted in the evening, in which the family 
practised their songs. During the Exhibition, then held 
north of Central Avenue in the vicinity of Lake Horn, the 
Pryors would be found close to the gate, Mahala playing the 
dulcimer. Some of the family moved to Detroit and formed 
the Pryor Band. On gala occasions this band came to 
London. The author has danced with great pleasure to its 
music. The London and Middlesex Historical Society was 
presented with the dulcimer by Mr. William Pryor, the small 
boy who at that time ‘‘ passed the hat.” 


A little farther along the Wellington Road “Dutchy” 
Wonderly lived. His son, a jockey, won the ‘Futurity for 
Adam Beck. Cheered by his good luck, Wonderly bought a 
race horse for himself which, in 1905, in St. Louis, kicked and 

i him. 
ore ae towards London along Wellington Road, if he 
had now cast his eyes to the crest of the hill at his left, he 
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would have seen the important residence of Judge James 
Daniell, now included in Parkwood Hospital buildings. On 
approaching the river the pedestrian would have found the 
Westminster Abbey Hotel to his left, kept by Brimmsmades, 
who for a time had with them a relative from England, 
Hadley Williams. Behind this hotel was Peter Dawson’s 
boathouse operated by a Mr. Livesley. In the shed many 
sculls, canoes and rowboats were kept. 

The river here, held back by Hunt’s Dam, formed a broad 
bay of quiet water. Sculling and swimming competitions 
were held at this location. The fashionable of the city met 
here, reclining in canoes and rowboats, or promenading on 
the long wooden bridge which spanned the water. Ned 
Hanlon, champion sculler of the world, gave an exhibition at 
a regatta in which several racing sculls competed. The 
Pryors made merry music and William, the youngest of the 
family, passed the hat. At night the bridge was the hang- 
out for a gang of toughs known as the Ku Klux Klan. 

On the city side of the low bridge a strange structure 
standing on high spindly legs housed the Harrisons, coloured 
people, who had pre-empted the building when it was aban- 
doned by a Mr. Low, an employee of the Great Western 
Railway, who boarded some of his fellow workmen there. 
A small, very black, lame man might be seen dragging sticks 
of floating wood from the river or cutting it into stovewood 
for his wife, who made the family living by washing clothes or 
by telling fortunes. From an upstairs window might have 
been seen the very white head of a woman whose appearance 
was much like the Aunt Jemima of pancake-flour fame. She 
might have been heard alternately berating the white boys, 
great favourites of hers nevertheless, or singing: 


Take me Lord, just as I am. 

I give my body and my soul to you. 
This is all that I can do, 

So take me Lord, just as I am. 


All the Harrisons sang well, “ prettily mixing the low notes 
and upper,” and vied with the Pryors across the river. 

All the boards of the lower storey of the Harrison house 
had been torn off and used for kindling until nothing was 
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left but the legs and a stairway leading to the upstairs. 
When the Harrisons moved to Detroit the ‘“Gang”’ regularly 
set fire to the house; the firemen regularly extinguished it, 
until nothing was left to burn. Not usual people at all, 
these Harrisons. William is a minister at Chatham. Richard 
was “de Lawd”’ of ‘‘Green Pastures.’’ The land to the west 
of the Harrison place, known as Furnival Terrace, had served 
as an encampment for the troops under the command of 
Colonel Furnival during the Rebellion of 1837. 

Next to the Harrisons were the Albert Mackeys and next 
to them again the Nelson Episons, both coloured families. 

Not far away Mr. Henry Winder lived. He owned a fast 
trotter with which he won races. The race-course was then 
on Dundas Street and extended from Adelaide to Wellington. 
As there was but little traffic, even on Dundas Street, the 
shafts of the sleigh were ‘‘offset’’ so that the horse might travel 
in the sleigh track. No objection to the racing was offered 
by the police until the horses arrived at Richmond Street. 
To the east of Wellington Street was a small shallow pool, 
Scanlon’s Pond, where the small boys learned to swim and 
skate. A tiny stream led from the pond to the river. An 
iron pipe projecting over the river at South Street still carries 
a little trickle of water, all that is now left of Scanlon’s Creek. 
On the hill facing South Street but quite a distance from the 
road was a row of small frame and log houses near Waterloo 
Street, houses generally occupied by coloured people. 

In a log house closest to Waterloo a family of Chryslers 
lived who had two sons, Dick and Hank. Dick made a catch- 
penny existence. He was a general favourite. The boys 
stuffed their pockets with something for him at “The Elm.”’ 
He slept here in summer, and used to say the chickens came to 
roost on his wooden leg. He was present wherever there 
was acrowd. He was a great whistler, master of the Jews’ 
harp and would sing: ‘‘Dick Chrysler has lost a leg, now he 
spins on a wooden peg.”’ He would then whirl around 
several times on the peg, and ‘‘pass the hat.” As the nights 
grew cold he would do something in order to be sent to jail. 
When he got out he would shamelessly sing couplets on the 
theme ‘‘Lamb Skittle,”’ and tell tales of his experiences with 
Mr. Lamb, the jailor at that time. 
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Hank Chrysler, big, tough and fearless, did whitewashing, 
chimney-sweeping, bucksawed wood or taught boxing. On 
the south side of South Street at the corner of Waterloo a 
coloured man lived—Mr. Green. He carted bodies to the 
Medical School and after a while carted them to the cemetery. 
He had three daughters, ‘“‘good looking in their way,’’ who 
resembled each other. They were known as the “Three 
Links.”’ 

At the site of the present Institute of Public Health was 
a row of houses in which later lived Dr. J. D. Balfour, super- 
intendent of Victoria Hospital; Mrs. Horner, housekeeper; 
and ‘Old Joe,’’ the janitor. ‘Old Joe”’ supplied the hospital 
with vegetables. Close to the river lived Woodward the 
Baker, who supplied the hospital with its bread. His house 
and bakery were later moved to the rear of Scanlon’s Pond, 
now dry, where they still stand. 

At the present location of the Medical School Mr. Peter 
Temple had his butcher’s establishment. He owned two 
hundred feet on Waterloo Street by ninety feet on South 
Street. He planted trees along Waterloo Street. The 
smallest one he did not expect to live. He planted it on 
South Street (Ottaway Avenue). This is now the best tree 
of the lot. His son Robert, who planted this last tree, gave 
the author much information regarding the Smallpox Hospital. 

The trees in front of the eastern part of the Medical School 
were planted by Mr. Crosby, an Englishman. 

In front of the present Nurses’ Home were the Clarkes, 
who owned seven cows which they milked in the front yard, 
generally deep in mud. Opposite the present Victoria Hos- 
pital front door lived a hack-driver named William Land. 
The hacks stood in the front yard but the horses were kept in 
a frame stable at the rear of the house. On the grounds of 
the Children’s Hospital lived two families of coloured people. 
Around the corner on Colborne Street lived Mr. Richard 
Galpin, whose son Gidley worked at Smith’s Cigar Factory. 
Next to them were two coloured families, Jim Charles and his 
father-in-law, Chris Lewis. Jim Worthington, coloured, lived 


_ hext. He was a barber whose shop was under the old Holman 


Opera House, where the Advertiser later was. Near the 
Worthingtons, Henry Moorhead, coloured, ex-slave, lived. 
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He was a weather prophet whose prognostications regularly 
appeared in the Free Press. He always carried a straw in his 
mouth. Close by lived Slim Jim Stewart, six feet six inches 
tall, and Big Jim Harris, who weighed 200 pounds. 

On the bank of the river at the foot of Colborne Street 
Mr. and Mrs. Josh Peters lived with their two sons, George 
and Josh, and one daughter, Clara. The shack consisted of 
three parts: first, the bedroom with earthen floor, next the 
living-room and kitchen, with rough board floor. In the pot 
might often be seen a ‘‘Parson’s Face,’’ Mr. Peter’s name 
for a pig’s head. In the lean-to at the rear, a calf, which later 
became a cow, was housed. George Peters was a pugilist of 
note, champion of the light-heavyweight class of Ontario and 
Michigan. Clara, called ‘‘Shine,’’ who was corpulent, was 
also a pugilist. Her brother would say: ‘‘The only man in 
the world I’m afraid of is my sister Clara.” 

The land lying between South Street and the river was 
owned by Judge Daniell, who was quite proud of his field and 
especially of the fence made of cedar rails well fitted into 
mortised holes in the posts. Mr. Winder, without any charge 
to himself other than the upkeep of the fence, was allowed tc 
grow oats in the field for his horse. 

In 1870 when smallpox had developed sporadically in 
adjacent towns, the city utilized the home of Mrs. Moran as a 
hospital. Nothing much more is known of Mrs. Moran and 
her home than that she was paid $122 as indemnity for its 
use and that Shack Martin was a patient there. The house 
still stands on Hill Street between Colborne and Maitland 
Streets. Believing that smallpox might become more prevalent 
the city bought Judge Daniell’s field, but no further cases 
occurring, it was proposed by Alderman Cousins on May 20, 
1872, that the field be subdivided into small lots and sold. 
Nothing came of this motion and Mr. Winder this year, as 
previously, grew oats there for his horse. 

But the city’s sense of smug security was due for a rude 
awakening. A Baptist minister, Rev. D. Ogilvie, ‘‘dark and 
delicate, a good man, a good worker amongst the coloured 
people,” lived in the south half of the house at 144 William 
Street. He fell ill with chicken-pox but was soon out again. 
His pretty daughter, Calista Ann, usually known as Clissie, 
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eighteen years of age, was taken violently ill and died there of 
smallpox on August 24th and was buried the same day in 
St. Paul’s churchyard. Inspector Hughes burnt her bedding 
and belongings, including her pretty blue parasol, carrying 
them through the back door to a vacant lot just around the 
corner on Hill Street. Billy Marquess of 141 Adelaide Street 
spied the parasol just in time, rescued it and carried it home. 
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He died in his turn, and a brother a little later. At each 
funeral Mr. Marquess was the only attendant. He walked 
behind the hearse weeping bitterly. Mr. Burrows, who lived 
across the way between the present 148 and 150 Adelaide 
Street, ordered his children not to pass the Marquess’ house, 
nailed up his front door and made an entrance to his house 
through a back window. But unfortunately, said he, ‘‘the 
wind blew from across the road’’ and brought them the 
disease. When Maria one night, as was her custom, went 
into her brother George’s room to kiss him good-night, he 
said nothing but continued to stare wildly at the ceiling. 
The next morning he could not see and the next evening had 
convulsions. His body became a mass of sores, his finger 


mes 
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and toe nails were pushed off by the sores under them. His 
hair was matted into one solid crust. Dr. Nelles removed 
this crust by cutting his hair. He was seated on a low stool, 
leaning over the bed, when a leg of the stool gave way and he 
fell partly on George’s body and partly on the floor. A 
younger sister’s face was so much affected that one side of the 
nose was loosened. To prevent her from loosening it still 
further, her mother put one of her husband’s undershirts on 
her and tied the arms behind her back. Maria, sent out 
for a pail of water, wrapped herself in a muffler which had 
hung in George’s bedroom and which had a very bad odour. 
She was taken sick, as were all the others except Mrs. Bur- 
rows who had been inoculated as a child in England. All of 
the family recovered. Mrs. Burrows thought this happy 
ending was due to the fact that, contrary to the advice of 
Dr. Nelles, she had never opened a window nor a door except 
when it was imperative to do so. 

The Gerald Fitzgerald family, 576 Grey Street, were the 
next to suffer. Four children died. As each one died the 
father put the small coffin beside him on the seat of a buggy 
and drove alone to the cemetery. The Fitzgeralds were 
Roman Catholics. He sprinkled water, presumably holy 
water, with a whisk as far as he could be seen. 

Next the Browns, 58914 Grey Street, took it and Mrs. 
Brown died. 

Then the Marks family took it. Mr. Marks had a pottery 
at 149 Adelaide Street, close to Hamilton Road. Here he 
lived with his wife and a family of four children, one a little 
girl one year of age. Mrs. Marks died first, then a son. A 
second son left home, slept in the shavings of a carpenter shop 
and was fed by sympathetic neighbours. Mr. Marks sent 
for a sister of his wife’s, a Mrs. Hudson, who came with Lizzie 
and Frankie. Frankie was seven years of age. In due time 
Frankie died. Mrs. Hudson, contrary to the advice of 
Inspector Hughes, washed the clothing of the family, probably 
from motives of economy, for the mattresses and clothing 
destroyed by the inspector had not yet been paid for. The 
Marks baby, creeping on the floor, came close to a boiler of 
hot water. Lizzie, told to put the cover on the boiler, found 
it hard to fit, pressed her knee on it, was scalded and died. 
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After a long time, under assurance there was now no danger, 
the boy came home from the carpenter shop, took the disease 
ied. : 
ae Hudson lived so unhappily for five years that friends 
were pleased when she died. Probably she, too, was pleased. 

Suddenly aware of the serious nature of the outbreak, 
the city spent $568.67 in the erection of a smallpox hospital 
on the land owned by the city at the river and Colborne 
Street. The building, perhaps fifty or sixty feet long, by some 
twenty-five feet wide, with a shanty roof, was divided in sec- 
tions for men and women with a kitchen between them. The 
south end was divided into rooms for the steward and matron, 
with a door for their use. The main door was in the middle 
of the east front and entered into the storeroom and kitchen. 
On each side of this door were two windows fitted with the 
small panes of glass common at that time. The west wall of 
the building, the high side, was fitted with wooden bunks in 
two rows. A table of rough boards was nailed to the east 
wall. Heating was by large box-stoves burning wood. Close 
to the back door was a pump and a little farther away was the 
dead-house. A seven-foot close board fence was built around 
the building. Little girls might have been seen peering 
through knot-holes hoping with fear to see something dreadful, 
while little coloured boys peered through the keyhole of the 
dead-house with the same purpose and hope. The hospital 
building was not high. Not much more than the highest part 
of the roof could be seen above the fence. Ata meeting of the 
Board of Health, in answer to a complaint, one of the members 
sought to placate the complainant by pointing out that the 
building was rather an ornament to that part of the ward. 

The steward and stewardess were Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
French, who lived in the hospital whenever there were patients 
there. Between times Mr. French was employed by one of 
the merchants on King Street opposite the present Market 
Square. 

Little information is available regarding the number of 
patients admitted. The council and the newspapers, fearful 
for the reputation of the city, scarcely ever mentioned the 
matter. However, a complaint came to the council that a 
Mr. John McKenzie had been compelled to walk to the 
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hospital, where he had died the following day; and that his 
body had lain in the hospital for a long time after his death. 

Dr. C. G. Moore, the city physician, explained that the 
ambulance recently ordered by the Board had not been 
completed, that, following an ordinance of the city, no cab 
could be found to transport him, that the offer of transporting 
him in a wagon had been refused, that no one could be found 
who would touch the body to put it in his coffin, that after 
searching several hours he was able to find two coloured men 
willing to undertake the task. St. Paul’s burial register shows 
he was buried May 22, 1872. Incidentally, the author spent 
many hours discovering who these two coloured men were. 
William Pryor, the small boy who passed the hat, the last of 
the many coloured men interviewed, said: ‘‘I was sitting in 
Shack Martin’s barber shop looking at the Police Gazette, 
when Hank Chrysler came in. He said, ‘Shack, you can’t 
guess what I did yesterday. Me and Dick put a man that had 
died at the Hospital into his coffin. You don’t need to be 
afraid if you have enough good whisky in there,’ tapping 
himself on his stomach. Shack said: ‘I don’t think they 
could have found a better man than you for the job.’” 

Mrs. Harry McHarg, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
French, said that Mr. McKenzie, who had already lost one 
child from smallpox and had another sick at the time he was 
taken down, muttered the whole twenty-four hours he lived in 
the hospital, begging for someone to shoot him and that his 
body had become so filled with maggots that it was a quivering 
mass of them and was so offensive that no one would touch 
him. We know that Hank Chrysler sawed wood at the 
hospital. Probably Dr. Moore did give him a few tots of 
whisky. 

Another patient was a coloured boy who walked to the 
hospital, George Fountain, whose father, Edward, was a 
blacksmith at Harrietsville. George came to town, caught 
smallpox and died at the hospital two weeks before he was 
seriously missed by his people, who came 1n at last to find him. 
Anentry appears in the Burial Book of St. Paul’s: ‘‘ November 
5, 1872, Smallpox Case.’’ No minister was present, and no 
name was entered. This probably was George Fountain. 

Charles Moseby, coloured, walked to the hospital, his face 
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already much marked. He was a drayman, a wit and town 
character. He died there August 6, 1872. His brother, 
Cornelius, died some time later. John Johnston, father of 
Dr. William Johnston, now practising in London, met Charley 
Moseby almost unable to walk as he staggered on his way to 
the hospital. 

Another patient was John Greenleaf White, who, becoming 
delirious, ran for the river. Mr. French, not able to catch up 
to him, called to Mrs. French, who was pumping a pail of 
water. She seized the pail and threw it at him, striking him 
with it, knocked him down. Mr. French at the head, with a 
Mr. Starr, a convalescent, at the feet, carried White back to 
his bunk. 

When the hospital contained patients Hank Chrysler 
sawed the wood. When there were no patients he was the 
caretaker. Dick then slept in one of the bunks often accom- 
panied by Ninny Noggins. When the bunks were occupied, 
they slept in the dead-house. When it was occupied probably 
Dick slept in the jail. Hank died in his room, attended and 
buried by James Charles. As caretaker he was succeeded by 
a Mr. John. Gid Galpin, employed at Smith Cigar Company, 
would bring him cigar cuttings. They would play cribbage 
while enjoying a smoke together. Mr. John kept chickens in 
what was left of the Peters’ house. During all the time 
that Galpin lived on Colborne Street only two patients, Tom 
King and Jack Kurrfey, were in the hospital. 

The Smallpox Hospital remained in the grounds until the 
erection of Victoria Hospital. Small boys pried off its battens 
for ball bats. The doors were nearly always open and many 
of the windows broken. Finally, the tender of a Mr. Watson 
of $110, with fifteen dollars extra if blocking were required, 
was accepted and the building was moved away. What 
actually happened to it is not known. 

The full name of Shack Martin was: Shadrach Meshach 


and Abed-nego King Quarles Martin. 
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XIX. THE FRAMED HOSPITAL AGAIN 


apLy IN 1871, excitement regarding invasion by the 
H fenians having died down, the militia were disbandeq 
and the Framed Barracks became vacant. ‘The city council 
now applied for the use of the Framed Hospital, pointing oyt 
that their present building was ‘‘totally unfit for human 
habitation and a disgrace to the city.’ Their petition was 
granted without delay. Repairs to the amount of one 
hundred dollars having been effected, on April 24, 1871, many 
of the patients carrying their own belongings, transfer was 
made the short distance from the Log Hospital to the Framed. 
The Log Hospital now became the House of Refuge for 
paupers. On December 11, 1871, some citizens living close 
to it complained to the Board of Police Commissioners, 
declaring that its inmates ‘‘were of a dissolute and disorderly 
character and doing injury to property by destroying fences.” 
The result of the complaint was that some of its inmates were 
provided ‘‘with stoves, firewood and other needful articles.”’ 
In 1873 it could boast of twelve inmates. Part of it was 
used as a storage place for the Framed Hospital. A youth, 
Henry Shrimpton, brought potatoes to it, carrying them 
through a back door and dumping them on the floor. Every- 
thing, said he, was “crude and rough with only a few old men 
living there, no uniforms, no soldiers.” Young Shrimpton 
was working for Mr. William Trace, whose garden was on 
Adelaide Street opposite Henry Griffith’s place. Young 
Shrimpton was the son of Henry Mark Shrimpton, a corporal 
in the Royal Welch Fusiliers who had remained in London 
and lived at the sign of the ‘‘Beaver,” an hotel just to the 
east of the present City Hall. At last the Log Hospital was 
abandoned as a residence. Its inmates were distributed— 
ier Mount Hope Old People’s Home, and others 
ouse at Strathroy. The old place became a 
hang-out for bums and drunks and most probably housed an 
illicit still. Strange muffled cries, flickering lights, blue 
flames earned for it the name of “The Haunted Unnee ” 
Little boys ran as th d ie 
y cy passed along Waterloo Street, Its end 
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was reported in the Daily Advertiser under the caption of 
“The Park Buildings”: 


At the sale yesterday afternoon the military 
prison was sold in two parts, Mr. T. Peel purchasing 
one part at $67 and Mr. Finnemore the other at $35. 
The Log Hospital brought $70 and was bought by 
Mr. M. Grayson. The cook house in the rear of the 
hospital was taken by Mr. Tierney at $57. Several 
fences were sold for $93. The proceeds of the entire 
sale amounted to $938. 


But to return to the Framed Hospital. Things there were 
looking up. The yard was piled high with wood, 615 cords, 
no less. Many new blankets had been bought, $339 worth, 
no less. The library had been increased by twenty-five 
volumes, the gift of Mrs. John Ingram. It was now nearly 
reputable to be seen in the hospital. Benjamin Cronyn* was 
chairman of the Hospital Committee. In the first six months 
of 1872 four private patients who paid their own way were 
admitted: David Mahoney, who paid ten dollars; John 
Maynor, six dollars; Tobias Stafford, five dollars; Rose 
Sinclair, eight dollars. The charge for a private room was 
five dollars a week. The steward and matron entered society. 
Their hospital duties were important and excellently fulfilled. 
Mr. Grant dispensed and administered the medicines, did the 
dressings, gave first aid to new admissions, attended as best 
he could to those outsiders who applied for relief from their 
illnesses. On September 3, 1872, a child having entered the 
hospital for burns, he applied dressings. Her physician, Dr. 
John Flock, when he arrived later, was much pleased, saying 
that ‘‘nothing better could have been done for her.” A boy, 
Thomas Dwyer, whose father lived in one of the framed 
barracks, when he had had two fingers injured, was sent to 
the hospital for a bit of sticking-plaster. But Mr. Grant 
dressed the fingers himself, using ‘‘some cotton and a yellow 
oil.” The Grants were kind to “Ninny Noggins,’’ who 
sometimes would saw a little wood for his occasional meals 
and a corner in which to sleep whenever he could find no other. 


1Son of Bishop Cronyn. 
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The report on January 6, 1873, of the Hospital Committee 
for the preceding year follows: 


Alderman Cronyn submitted the report of the Hospital 
Committee as follows: 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 
From Corporation of Chamiberlain....21.2....2.. $289.75 
Siratiroy .....0...1..:.- $158.73 Dr. Moore’s Patients. 94.00 
From Corporation of POSHAGE Ri). uete oy) 
Westminster............ 164.00 Bank Agency.............. a5) 
FPensioners.............-.---. 5.00 


Private Patients........ 56.00 


GENERAL EXPENDITURE 


Wier tie icc occ. civ sainaeliditve di echeldivalass coves $1104.35 
Bimoce les AMG SUMAIIES, 50. .55..2: 50+ .00ce00.c0esnateantnodedanssdadestes 753.23 
ae hs ere ns i Ce a eR Glacial, 309.22 
Whitewashing and repairs to plaster..............0.0c00 336.32 
LE acne SE i te Rf eae 57.00 
BEPAANIR i MICE EUINO CLC 55505005 ins csesssusev incegsegn deed op tone napenss 54.00 
LU SOS EB 0 ie Ne 294.48 
PRN r re a2 rT emit lion | 42.00 
CTY 57000 SS Oe ie neue aie Siem 16.95 
IERIE. pA ea vile gi rE RAL oe 39.05 
EVO CLES) BIA 0S) 490582) £m 19.00 
RICA OM G50 101 25 an ET CLE 519 
10 Iron Bedsteads (repaired others)........0.0.ccccccssceeee: 80.50 
Poneaikepairs for Rental)... ..c..iccesecccs ccc, 109.47 
BDEATOCE AUC WEECTADIOS. .5..065:0s-0loess-cdesecdecosdoieetveosoee ce: 175.68 
pies o's. nese SIs, Misys ecinen- 64.16 
Oil, lamps, stoves account House of Refuge...... 189.86 
De a re MeN) ey WD ee, Le 31.71 
Me MAINT, CEC ca. iseiocnesdencstoecdosbsedesecsetssies: 20.27 
ie em LSE bia U0! is). uh orl ice sens wo), 6.50 
“a2 8, CEA CE a a, 1,23 
MATS a aS DI, apis NRA Gee bint, DEE 
Bete iaimhi, IA Larhe BG ois ns can sues das cubadinon 4: boss cies, 16.00 
ee noes 1s; te ae sees hk inate uA NNO aeae siplis 21.00 
Ne USSG ya viv ses.occsensarlaapoyiiesionesa i, 3.00 
mepatete House of Refuge 0)... iid cl, 90.90 
eraie tor Woaedi Mardis... o3..5.0200..00 0 we ces, 11,37 


Nee et A EM Neii8 i yb by .00 fons eh oh ee Naw Gon & 7.80 
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GWE VDRO pci les AI RGR 0 ati) 0. NIG ee ie $6.00 

Stationery, $11.27; Telegram. $:060-,0 cue ee 1253 
Itenmente) cok anh ew ey nee $109.50 
ALONCORAS OF VWWGOdI toi as Geen ia) dae 922.50 

1032.00 

MO taleses atten petit dent tata mga een ag $4958.03 

Mite em hari tani PS Kemaleryacc «heen 93 

PROPOSE ATIG RG. in ein auan len, 1), v's ule 0 vanes Oe ae sae 22), 

BEC AtNONGS kee Me ie 5) 40. a an 52 

Miatlomalitiesys ceive ies iced tc?) NN Nine gaa England 73 

Ireland 92 

Scotland 13 

Canada 79 

German 12 

Wales 2 

United States 3 

Averare Stayin Hospitals c.css dys he ee kee 35 days 

mverage Cost for Said. termi a) 0 ie Ae $17.50 

mverace Cost daily fot each.) 5.0,. 460 a ee ee 50 


Distribution of Wood, viz. 
Ist Ward....55% Cords 2nd Ward....49% 3rd Ward.... 48% 


4th Ward....491%4 5th Ward....36% 6th Ward.... 60% 

7th Ward....27 Total... 317 Cords 

Cityihall 305... 1914 Engine Houses............ 10 

Market House........ 3 Small-pox Hospital....20 Cords 
Detalles ea ae 36914 

General Hospital....246 Total Received.......... 615% Cords 


Of the 25 Deaths in the Hospital, 4 were buried by their 
friends, 1 by the G. W. R’Way Company, 2 charged to the 
County. 1 a coloured man named Jackson had Twenty 
Dollars, which was paid to the Chamberlain. 


GENERAL HOSPITAL STAFF 


Physician, Steward and Matron, Cook and Housemaid, Nurse 
and Orderly. 

Of Remaining in Hospital......County patients..................- + 
j PenSiONet Sid sicceuseies eee 3 


From the foregoing we glean that ticks were refilled from 
time to time as were the forty-odd oil lamps; that no help 
was provided for the Log Hospital, now known as the tem- 
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porary House of Refuge; that much of the immense piles of 
wood went for relief and other purposes (during the winter 
the hospital used some thirty cords a day in the twenty-odd 
stoves); that all who could went to outside closets and that 
probably some of the crockery account was for chamber pots. 
It will be noted that no mention is made of medicines. These 
were still supplied by the physician himself. 

While it was generally admitted that the hospital was a 
great improvement on the old and that the steward and 
matron filled their positions in a most exemplary manner, the 
institution did not entirely escape criticism. One Sunday 
passers-by saw blankets spread on the pickets of the hospital 
fence to dry. Comments in the papers brought forth the 
explanation that these were not from the hospital but ‘‘ were 
military blankets that had been given to the women residing 
in the Barracks to be washed .. .’”’ It was hoped that the 
steward of the hospital would use his influence to prevent a 
repetition of the “‘ Unpleasantness.”’ 


JAMES HENDERSON 


One who remembered the Log and Framed Hospitals was 
James Henderson, one-time coachman and butler to Bishop 
Hellmuth, and a member of the militia at London. He was 
102 when he related what follows: 

As I belonged to the militia I knew the regulars pretty 
well. With only a word to the guard, often of an evening I 
would go to the Log Hospital and play ‘‘Twenty Fives and 
Forty Fives,” soldiers’ games, with Sergeant Ovary, in charge 
of the patients at the hospital, and Sergeant Humphries, in 
charge of ‘“‘provo,’’ both of the 63rd. We picked out a 
patient for the fourth man. At that time Ned Reid, my 
brother-in-law, drove a wagon for Carling’s, whose brewery 
was just across the creek. He delivered to Fitzgerald and 
Scandrett, liquor dealers on Dundas Street, who always gave 
him some tobacco for the soldiers. Every day he brought a 
load, about ten barrels, to the barracks. With a wink to the 
guard and a nod to the soldiers he would drop a plug here and 
there close to the soldiers as he went along. ‘They weren’t 
supposed to have tobacco. There were always prisoners 
digging up the stumps of the big pine trees that were cut down 
when the grounds were taken by the military. Later on I was 
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a patient in the other Hospital. When I was visiting some 
friends in Nissouri I went out to the woods with one of them 
and worked one end of a crosscut saw. When we got close to 
the bottom of a log we would get on our knees and the toes 
of my shoes got wet. The weather turned quite cold and both 
my big toes got frozen. When I got home Ned Reid brought 
me to the hospital where Dr. Moore looked after me and 
Stephen Grant did the dressings, rubbing in some ointment 
or getting some of the other men to do it for him. He would 
give them a little tot of whiskey. Once in a while he would 
give me a little tot too. 


James Henderson’s bonhomie and sense of humour 
never deserted him. In 1936, when sent to Victoria Hospital 
by the author, he entertained his comrades with such selections 
as ‘‘Rafferty’s Ball,’ ‘‘Annie Laurie’ and ‘The Faded 
Flower.”’ The last of these songs contains the couplet: 


And the many dear friends of my childhood, 
Have slumbered for years in their graves. 
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XX. THE BEGINNING OF VICTORIA HOSPITAL 


HE FOLLOWING, taken from the London Daily Advertiser, 
Monday, June 22, 1874, is self-explanatory: 
A NICE LEGACY. 
JOINT HOSPITAL PLACED IN POSSESSION OF $15,646. 
THE SAVINGS OF A SAVINGS BANK. 
One day last week there met in this city the surviving 


directors of the old London Savings Bank, when the savings of 
that institution were formally handed over to the trustees, 
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THE LONDON GENERAL HOSPITAL 
ORIGINAL BUILDING ON PRESENT HOSPITAL SITE, 
ERECTED 1877-1878. 


consisting of His Worship the Mayor, the Warden of Middle- 
sex and the President of the Board of Trade, to be invested as 
they saw fit, the proceeds to be paid over annually for the 
maintenance of the Joint Hospital of the city and county, 
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situated in the city of London. The amount paid over com- 
prises $6,546.17 in cash, now lodged in the Montreal Savings 
Bank, and debentures of the town of St. Thomas of the face 
value of $9,100, making a total of $15,646.17 

It will interest many of our readers to know how this 
large fund came to be disposed of in the manner we have 
stated. Some twenty-five years ago when London had not 
reached that position of commercial prosperity it is now 
proud of, and when savings banks and investment societies, 
now so numerous, were not in existence here, a few wise and 
influential citizens conceived a scheme for meeting one of 
the wants of the working and farming classes by providing 
them with a safe and remunerative means of disposing of their 
surplus money. A savings bank was started under the title of 
the London Savings Bank, an institution that had no stock- 
holders to eat up the dividends at stated periods; whose 
directors worked for nothing, and gave a little occasionally 
to help the thing along, which was run on most economical 
principles, and for the purpose solely of giving depositors 
a reliable means for the investment of their savings. The 
Board of Directors were composed of the following gentlemen: 
Messrs. Adam Hope, William Begg, Hon. E. Leonard, L. Law- 
rason, Charles Monserrat, John Wilson, Dr. A. Anderson. The 
last named two have gone to their long home. Mr. Monserrat 
is not now in Canada, we believe, and the remainder of the 
board disposed of the fund last week. Under the direction 
of this board, the institution prospered well and was the only 
one of the kind in the city for a considerable number of years. 
About nine years since the Montreal Bank started a savings 
branch, and the directors of the London Savings Bank have 
experienced some of the difficulties arising from peculiar 
embarrassments, and seeing that the necessity of its continued 
existence had passed away, determined to wind up its affairs, 
and the Montreal Savings Bank, if we understand the matter 
rightly, assumed the business formerly carried on under their 
supervision. The profits for the years the London Savings 
Bank had been in operation amounted to something like 
$15,000, and there being no stockholders to absorb this surplus, 
it was for several years a question for the Board of Directors 
what should be done withit. Shortly after the death of the late 
Judge Wilson, all the members of the original board soe 
when it was finally decided that the surplus should be place 
in the hands of trustees to be invested, the proceeds of the 
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investment to be employed for the maintenance of patients 
sent to a joint hospital from the city of London and the 
county of Middlesex. At that time the city hospital was not 
open for the reception of county patients and the communica- 
tion of the decision of the London Savings Bank Directors 
gave rise to what demanded several years’ legislation between 
the city and county to finally dispose of. In last December 
the two bodies through their representatives came to the 
following agreement, by which both corporations could use 
the same hospital and share the profits from the investments of 
the London Savings Bank surplus... . 


So the city and county agreed that the proceeds of the 
endowment were to be expended equally for the maintenance 
of the sick sent from both municipalities. 

In May, 1874, the city council having notified the federal 
authorities that they would require the military grounds for 
park purposes, the Hospital Committee delegated Dr. Charles 
G. Moore to visit Buffalo, Detroit and other American cities 
to determine whether it were better to construct the con- 
templated hospital as one large structure or several smaller 
units. Although his report favoured the unit plan, the | 
committee finally decided on the larger building as being the 
more practical and economical. Alderman Brown “ridiculed 
the idea of erecting such a grand building on the site in the 
Fifth Ward.’’ However, there it was built and became 
Victoria Hospital. On August 24, 1874, the tender of Mr. 
D. A. Dunham for the erection of a new hospital with mansard 
roof and tower, slated and decked with iron and for cisterns 
but not for wells and fences, was accepted. It was to be 
completed by June of the following year. The building was 
to be in the centre of the plot and one hundred feet south of 
South Street. South Street was later commonly known as 
Ottaway Avenue in honour of Lady Beck, née Ottaway, wife of 
Adam Beck, later Sir Adam Beck, always greatly interested in 
all the activities of the hospital. By October 20th the brick 
work of the hospital had reached the second storey. In the 
mid-summer of 1875, after spending seventeen dollars and fifty 
cents for ‘Cleaning out New Hospital,’ and fifty-eight 
dollars and seventy-five cents for “Removing to new hos- 
pital,” the General Hospital (Victoria Hospital) was occupied. . 
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On September 20th the committee ordered that lightning- 
rods be erected for the protection of the patients and that a 
plank sidewalk be laid down in front of the hospital. On 
October 5th they ordered that the upper floor be made tenable 
for patients. (In the author’s time this floor, among the 
rafters, was the obstetrical ward.) On November 2nd, after 
many postponements and amendments, Dr. Robert Kains, of 
St. Thomas, was appointed house surgeon. He was the first 
house surgeon of Victoria Hospital. On November 22nd, 
and at a subsequent meeting on December 6th, a medical and 
surgical staff were appointed, consisting of Doctors Brown, 
Going, Payne, Hagarty, Nelles, Fraser and Joseph J. Lan- 
caster, with Doctors C. G. Moore and Harper as consulting 
physicians, Dr. Cattermole, consulting surgeon, and Dr. 
McKenzie, consulting obstetrician. 


The January 13, 1876, report of the city council reads: 

Considerable alterations have been made which I am sure 
are improvements, such as the better classification of patients. 
The upper portion of the building having been completed, is 
inhabited by the female patients, paupers and nurses. The 
male ward is used for patients exclusively. The old Male 
Paupers having been put in a Large Room on the Second flat. 
The large room on the ground floor is now used as an opera- 
ting room and Surgical store, leaving the other rooms for 
patients as they come in. (James Cowan, Chairman). 

On September 6, 1875, the city council, acceding to the 
request of the Hospital Committee, decreed that a house 
surgeon at a salary of four hundred dollars be appointed; that 
a voluntary staff of physicians and surgeons, chosen by them- 
selves, be requested to attend patients in the hospital; and that 
gentlemen of the Homeopathic School be allowed to treat such 
patients as desired to be treated by them. To Dr. Crp: 
- Tufford was largely due the inclusion of the Homeopaths. 
The privilege was not extended to the Eclectics. 

The building of Victoria Hospital was an important factor 
in the establishment of the University of Western Ontario and 
the opening of its wards to students may have been the decisive 
factor in establishing the Medical School in London. 

We return to the Framed Barracks. To prepare the 
grounds for park purposes the remaining buildings, the officers 
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quarters having been destroyed by fire, were sold and removed, 
some to 156, 158, 162 Hyman Street, where they still are. 
Another was moved to 749 Dundas Street, where the author 


had his office from 1896 to 1899. 
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The fence which surrounded the old hospital was sold to 
Sergeant-Major Gray, who lived at the present 860 Waterloo 
Street. He fenced three sides of the lot with its pickets. To 
prevent the entrance of roving cows, he furnished the front 
entrance with a catch-gate. 

The old hospital itself was sold in two parts. Lawrence 
Hyttenraugh watched the hospital being cut in two. A man 
beginning at the top of the roof sawed to the bottom, then 
sawed the other side in the same way. Each part was moved 
separately. A winch was anchored ahead, planks and rollers 
were laid down, horses went around a circle and men carried 
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the planks forward. Mr. Thomas Orr and Mrs. Robinson Orr 
bought the south half, moved it to the corner of Mill and 
Richmond Streets with the long side on Richmond, converting 
it into two apartments. This part of the old hospital has 
been utilized in building the C.P.R. Hotel. It has lost all 
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resemblance to the old building. Mr. Abbott, the city clerk, 
bought the north half and had it moved to 197 Mill Street, 
converting it into a single residence. In its rooms the imprint 
of the stoves can still be seen. As the walls have been 
papered it is impossible to say where the chimney holes were. 
Some of the windows have been boarded up but their locations 
can still be made out. 
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XXI. THE FRANK SMALLPOX HOSPITAL 


HEN THE CITY had been free of serious infectious 

disease for several years, smallpox was discovered next 

door to a school on Colborne Street. Under instructions from 
the Board of Health, after considerable difficulty the health 
officer, Dr. Theophilus V. Hutchinson, managed to secure a 
house situated on the south side of Wellington Road just to 
the east of the first sharp turn that road makes on its way 
towards St. Thomas. By the evening of the same day, 
February 8, 1901, he moved five patients into the house. 

' Soon after this the city council, the Board of Health and 
the newspapers were much agitated because people were 
leaving parcels at the gate and speaking to the patients 
through the windows and especially because patients were 
securing whisky in some unknown way. By March 6th the 
whisky ceased to be the topic of discussion. It now was that 
the life of an inmate, Reuben Janes, who had been admitted 
on February 27th, was despaired of; by March 8th, that he 
was somewhat better; by the 9th, that he was out of danger; 
___ by the 15th, that only one patient was left in the hospital; by 
the 23rd, that another man had been admitted; and on 
March 29th, that Dr. Hutchinson was to appear before the 
_ Board to answer charges levelled against his management of 
_ the outbreak. On April 1st a delegation, with two ministers 
as spokesmen, aired their grievances, alleging that cases first 
diagnosed as chicken-pox had proved to be smallpox; that 
cases first diagnosed as smallpox had proved to be chicken- 
pox; that places had been quarantined that should not have 
been; that places which should not have been had been 
_ quarantined; and that whether a person had chicken-pox or 
smallpox depended on the friendship or enmity of the health 
officer. Believing that that officer had already suffered 
enough, the Board exonerated him from all blame. On 
May 8th the newspapers announced that all the patients were 
doing well, and that the hospital would soon be empty as no 
new case had appeared in the city for five weeks. But on the 
seventeenth of the month a Mrs. Kipp and her daughter were 
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taken ill and entered the hospital. Following their discharge 
no cases were reported for almost a year. Then a Mr. 
Samuel Lawton was admitted. 

Little more is known of this hospital as unfortunately the 
Proceedings of the Board of Health of London were destroyed 
in the many moves in the location of the City Hall on Rich- 
mond Street to its ultimate location at Wellington and Dundas 
Streets. But fortunately many people are still alive who 
were patients in the Frank Hospital. Their accounts help 
to fill the lucunae. Mr. Janes reports: 


The patients wore a mask soaked with milk over their faces 
with holes cut in for the eyes, nose and mouth. A tub was 
brought into the patient’s room for a bath which took the 
form of a sponge and rub-down rather than a regular bath. 
When a patient was about to go home his people brought him 
fresh clothes. 


Mr. Janes does not know what became of the old ones. 
He occupied a front bedroom upstairs. From this room he 
watched the military funeral of Private Chester D. McLaren, 
who died shortly after his return from the Boer War. Janes, 
as many smallpox patients do, had lost all his hair. When 
he was convalescing he was standing just inside the gate. 
He raised his hat obsequiously to a passing farmer, who 
shouted: “‘Put on your hat, Old Bald Head.”’ 


Frances Dostelle reports: 


I had seen an advertisement offering $5.00 a day for a 
matron for the smallpox hospital and immediately applied 
and was accepted. I had dealt at the Shoebottom store then 
located at Stanley Street and Wharncliffe Road. Adolphus 
would send me a little bottle of brandy once ina while. I hid 
it in all sorts of places but the patients always found it. I 
rarely had more than the first sip. I had had the smallpox 
already. There were two men there as patients when I 
arrived. The man who had taken them there was staying 
with them until some one came to take charge. This third 
man left as soon as I came in. I put the men upstairs. I 
took for myself the first of two beds that were in the big 
downstairs rooms. A middle-aged man came to act as 
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orderly. I put him in the front room just across the way 
from mine. The telephone was there. Dr. Hutchinson 
would always telephone from the store at the ‘“V”’ at Welling- 
ton Road and High Street that he was coming. We would 
then put the key of the barn, which was at the back of the 
hospital, on the window ledge. He would go in a room in 
the barn which he had fitted up for himself; after a while he 
would come out wearing a long black coat. The bath 
accommodation of the hospital consisted of an outside small 
building for all that could walk, and a pail in the back hall 
upstairs for those that were bedridden. The rooms as they 
were vacated were fumigated with formalin through the 
key-holes. My mother was Irish and my father a French- 
Canadian. One day the orderly got offensive. I bounced 
him on the floor; I could wrestle like any man and could have 
knocked a man down with my fist. The orderly went away 
the next day, and Dr. George McNeill who was in his third 
year at the Medical School took his place and studied most of 
the time. During all the time I was there there were only 
two females at the hospital, Mrs. Kipp and her daughter. 
I put them in the back bed in my own room. I stayed in the 
hospital for a full month after all the patients had gone. 
We had twenty-one patients in all during the time I was 
there. After it was all over I often went to the City Hall 
where I would meet Dr. Hutchinson, Jimmy Bell and Mr. 
Luscombe, the Inspector. They all treated me like daddies 
but I still am waiting for the balance of the $5.00 a day. It 
would be quite a bit for I was there eight to nine months. 


It is now impossible to say just when, but some time 
after this the hospital was reopened. Mr. William Bell, a 
patient of the author’s, was admitted in 1904. His account 
follows: 


My wife and I with Lawrence, aged four, and Mary, aged 
two, with my sister Ellen, went to the hospital. After three 
others of the family had had chicken-pox the doctor became 
suspicious and asked Dr. Hutchinson to see us. There was no 
doubt about myself and the children. My wife and sister had 
been vaccinated so long before that it was thought wise to 
send them there for their protection. Dr. Hutchinson drove 
us there himself in a florist’s wagon. He took the two ladies 
with him in the front seat. Lawrence and I sat at the back 
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with our feet hanging over the back end. I had the baby in 
my arms. We all had a very good time at the hospital. At 
that time Mrs. Veacher was the matron. I knew Adam Beck 
very well. I would call him on the ‘phone saying: “Mr. 
Beck, that damned old Grit of a Health Officer won’t give us 
anything to eat.”” I knew that Dr. Hutchinson was not a 
Grit but I thought that Mr. Beck liked it all the same. It 
was arranged with a Mr. Wardlaw that we were to have any- 
thing we wanted. Mrs. Bell did most of the cooking for us. 
Besides that we had beer and a little whisky. You know 
yourself, for you were our Doctor, that we all recovered. 


The author was unable to find a photograph of the hos- 
pital. One of the Frank women had made a crocheted piece 
of the house with a white horse in the foreground, but even 
this cannot be located. The hospital was destroyed by fire 
shortly after its second opening. 

The Frank house had an ornamental front door with a 
window on each side. On the second storey there were three 
large windows. The door led into a hall which ran all the way 
to the back of the house with a stairway to the next floor. 
To the right of the hall was one room with a small pantry 
behind it. On the left side were two rooms with a kitchen 
behind. Upstairs was a hall which ran all the way through 
the house with two rooms on each side. 

Its owners were the Misses Frank, who lived across the 
road from it ina similar house. They demanded five thousand 
dollars compensation for injury to it by its occupation by the 
city. No attention was paid to the demand. Some time 
afterwards the house was entirely destroyed by fire. For 
many years its location could be made out by a depression 
which had been its cellar. 
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XXII. THE COVES HOSPITAL 


S THE CITY’S SANITARY arrangements improved, a sewage 
disposal plant was established at the “Coves,” a back- 
water of the Thames River, resembling in form and size the 
‘““Island.”’ Very wisely the city had acquired a large acreage 
of land to isolate the disposal plant. A hospital was built 
on a portion of this land on streets known as Wildwood and 
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Forest Hill. It was a two-storied structure, thirty by sixty 
feet, built of cement blocks, with a basement cellar. A large 
furnace gave abundant heat. Its location, facing south, can 
still be made out by the depression of the basement, some 
remnants of scrubby plants and by the trees which were 
planted; three catalpas in front and one at the east, with a 
willow at the west. 


As the ‘Pest House’’ gave no occasion for complaints by 
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owners or neighbours, almost no references were made to it in 
the city council minutes or newspapers. As already said, the 
minutes of the Board of Health have been destroyed. The 
only information regarding it was gathered from some patients 
who were treated there. 

Early in 1914 George H. B. Ingham, now practising 
medicine at Stratford, then a fourth year medical student, was 
acting as house surgeon at Victoria. He noticed that a man 
who was about to have his tonsils removed had a high tempera- 
ture. Soon after, the man had arash. Many of the physicians 
saw the case and made various tentative diagnoses. At last 
Dr. Hill, head of the Hygienic Institute, Dr. Hutchinson, 
Health Officer, and Dr. Hugh A. McCallum, head of medicine 
at the college, were called in consultation and pronounced the 
disease smallpox. The man was sent to the Coves in the 
“Black Maria.” 

A Mr. Hunter, who had a livery stable, was employed to 
convey this patient to the hospital in this ‘‘Black Maria,”’ 
successor to the “ Maria of the Iron Wheels.’’ William Weir, 
one of Hunter’s employees, drove down to the Coves Hospital 
with a horse and buggy, hitched the horse to ‘‘ Black Maria”’ 
and returned to the city for Dr. Ingham. An orderly of the 
staff of Victoria Hospital sat in the ambulance with the 
patient. On the return journey from the Coves Hospital the 
orderly sat in the buggy seat beside the driver. It was a 
pleasant little jaunt for all persons concerned except the 
patient. Dr. Ingham, himself, was the next patient. 

Miss Valerie Ashwell, a student nurse at Victoria Hos- 
pital, was the fairy godmother of the Coves Hospital, with 
the red-headed telephone boy the intermediary. He rode a 
bicycle with a basket on the handle-bars. As he approached 
the hospital he gave a shrill whistle which all the patients 
soon recognized. Great was the excitement, which ceased 
only with the disappearance of the lettuce, bananas and 
oranges which he brought. 

When Dr. Ingham was discharged he did not wait for a 
change of clothes as he wished too ardently for a change of 
diet. On the street-car the conductor seemed unsympathetic 
to his offer of returning next day with the street-car fare, 
when he explained he had no money with him. The added 
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explanation that he had just been released from the pest- 
house caused the conductor to back away rapidly and say no 
more. : 

Apparently what impressed Dr. Ingham most while a 
patient was his drawing of a royal flush, so winning the pot 
against a coloured man, a patient. The coloured man got 
even later. There were six patients in the hospital at the 
time and only six eggs were served at breakfast. The six 
men drew as to who should get the six eggs, and the coloured 
man won and ate the six eggs himself. 

As Dr. Ingham was forced to remain in the hospital after 
the medical examinations, he was given a special written and 
oral examination. He passed all of them excepting the paper 
of Dr. Hill on sanitary science. By chance he quoted some 
verses of Leaves of Grass to Dr. H. A. McCallum, who was 
so much impressed that he successfully interceded with 
Dr. Hill on Ingham’s behalf, pointing out that Ingham’s 
personal experiences regarding the sanitary arrangements of 
a smallpox hospital would be as valuable in practice as a few 
lectures in sanitary science. 

Another patient was John Wesley Showler, who, wondering 
what was the matter with him, called on Dr. Weekes, on 
March 1, 1915, who immediately led him to a back door, 
saying: “Get out of here, there will be hell to pay if the 
patients know that you have smallpox.’’ As the ambulance 
was not then available, Showler walked to the hospital after 
nine o'clock in the evening. When he was getting better he 
was promoted to be fireman of the hospital and looked after 
the big furnace, a welcome change to him. In addition he 
was allowed to walk about the grounds and could speak to 
people at the gate if he did not go too close to them. A nurse 
was posted at a window to see that he obeyed the order. 

When the hospital had no patients in it, William Bird, 
the caretaker of the West End Disposal Plant, would visit 
the building at night. It became a hang-out for ‘‘hoboes.”’ 
Often he would find men sleeping in the beds. Once he dis- 
covered from fifteen to twenty men carousing and drinking. 
He called the county constable. As that worthy appeared 
at the front door the whole gang disappeared through the 
back door. Running across the Flats, they crossed the 
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Coves by the street railway bridge, scaled the Grand Trunk 
Railway embankment and disappeared—for the time. 

At last the hospital was given up. The furnace was 
sold to Finn’s brickyard for five dollars. The cement blocks, 
furniture, woodwork, cupboards, window frames and windows, 
flooring and ceiling were incorporated in the buildings of the 
Disposal Plant where they can still be made out. 

As the hospital’s appearance was unheralded in the 
newspapers, so also was its disappearance. 

Mrs. Veacher, who during its last days was matron of the 
Frank Hospital, was matron of the Coves. She had had 
smallpox in Ireland. ‘‘She was about five feet four in height, 
had iron grey hair and was good looking,’’ was the evaluation 
of one of her patients. 
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XI THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


O MEET the requirements of their rapidly expanding 

domain the Church of England in Canada formed the 
Diocese of Huron, with London its cathedral city and St. 
Paul’s Church its cathedral, and nominated the Rev. Benjamin 
Cronyn its bishop. Faced with the necessity of finding 
incumbents for the many new parishes which were being 
formed, Bishop Cronyn inaugurated a School of Theology in 
a large residence on St. George Street, previously occupied 
by Mr. Lionel Ridout. The curriculum contained some sub- 
jects now taught by the Faculty of Arts. This institution, 
Huron College, still functioning, has contributed so much to 
the cultural life of the city and indeed to that of Canada, that 
its value can never be over-estimated. At its inauguration 
no thought was given to the founding of a University in 
London, nevertheless it is doubtful if the University of 
Western Ontario would have lived had it not been for the 
constant devotion of principals and professors at Huron 
College. 


A serious drawback to intellectual advancement of the 
time, scarcely realized by us now, was that those graduating 
from the “Little Red Schoolhouse,’”’ and desiring advanced 
education, were compelled to employ private tutors or to 
attend private schools such as the London Grammar School, 
the Komoka Academy, the Caradoc Academy or the Baptist 
Institute at Woodstock. Nearly all such private schools 
closed their doors following the forming of high schools and 
collegiate institutes by the Government of Ontario in all 
important centres, as advised by the Rev. Egerton Ryerson. 
The expenses entailed in such schools are solely for the 
purchasing of books. Just at the time private schools were 
failing on every side, the Venerable Archdeacon Isaac Hell- 
muth, later successor of Bishop Cronyn, established two 
large and expensive schools in London: the London Collegiate 
Institute (not to be confounded with the present secondary 
school of the same name) in 1863, and the Hellmuth Ladies’ 
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College, officially opened by Prince Arthur, the Duke of 
Connaught, when he was a mere boy, in 1869. 

The Ladies’ College was situated on Richmond Street at 
Brough’s Bridge. A broad winding avenue with shrubs and 
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well-kept flower beds led to the college building, large, well 
constructed with wide balconies, overlooking the valley of the 
Thames and the City of London nestling among its encircling 
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hills. Close to the declivity which led to the river was the 
chapel of St. Anne’s in which for a time the morning and 
evening services of the Church of England were read by the 
Rev. William Minter Seaborn, professor of Natural Sciences, 
and the Rev. Charles Borromée Guillemont, professor of 
Modern Languages. To the east of the college, across a ravine, 
was the residence of Mr. Hellmuth. Behind the college, 
with entrances from the fifth concession road, were the stables 
with several riding and driving horses, stable men and boys. 
All the appointments were such as would be found among the 
wealthy and aristocratic in England. In this school special 
attention was given to horsemanship, dancing and deportment. 


The London Collegiate Institute, known in subsequent 
reorganizations as the Hellmuth Boys’ College and the 
Dufferin Boys’ College, was, at its inception, the private 
property of the Ven. Archdeacon Hellmuth. Each change in 
name denoted a change in ownership. At the function which 
heralded its opening: 


It occurred to Archdeacon Hellmuth that it would be well 
to mark the opening by. . . exhibiting a few pleasing experi- 
ments together with revolving views, and interesting objects 
by means of the magic lantern. . . . Ladies and gentlemen 
to the number of about one hundred and fifty were present. 
. . . But before we proceed . . . it may be well to glance at 
the building prepared for the reception of the scholars. 


The Vestibule: Is approached by a flight of handsome 
steps ... the grand staircase, which leads to the sleeping 
apartments and the Masters’ rooms. 


The Sleeping Apartments: Are pictures of comfort and 


neatness . . . Washstands fitted with ware especially manu- 
factured for the Institute . . . At the side of each bed is a 
piece of carpet... 

Bath Rooms and Closets: . . . form a distinctive feature 


. supplied with hot and cold water. 


The Masters’ Rooms: Are conveniently situated in 
proximity to those of the scholars. 
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Upon the ground floor are: 
Class and Lecture Rooms: Supplied with mathematical and 


scientific instruments . . . telescopes, theodolites, micro- 
scopes, sextants, electrical and galvanic apparatus, a pump, 
astronomical and optical instruments . . . most handsome 


and valuable collection selected at an expense of no less than 
$3,000. 


The Chapel: Is a spacious hall fitted with convenient 
SEATS... 


Descending to the basement we arrive at: 


Reading Room and Library: ... beautiful rooms... Chess 
and draughts will be permitted . . . supply of books will be 
varied and ample... 


Large Dining Hall: ... tables . . . arranged to accom- 
modate the inmates. 


Lavatory: . . . adjacent to the dining hall . . . series of 
basins into which hot or cold water . . . at pleasure. 


Engine and Pump Room: ...a powerful steam engine 
. . . pumping water and cutting wood. 


The Tanks: . . . holding thirty gallons of water. 


Gas and Heating: . . . pipes conducting the flow and exit 
of the steam . . . on every floor . . . No makeshifts, every- 
thing, good appropriate and durable. 


Cricket Ground and Gymnasium: A long building . . . two 
hall alleys beside the stools, horses, poles, bars, swings... 
cricket grounds to the east. 


Grounds and Prospect: . . . unusual extent ...a view 
of the entire city from the front . . . the surrounding country 


in ar its loveliness . . . handsome fountain and artificial 
pond. 


Comparative: Upper Canada . . . has held the palm. . . 
London Institute totally eclipses it... . Gentlemen who 


have been at Rugby, Harrow and other schools in England 
have the same testimony to offer. 


A few Facts and Statistics: .. . upwards of seventy 
apartments, has over one hundred and sixty windows, required 
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760,000 bricks, is five hundred and eighty-four feet around 
its walls being forty-eight feet high. The area contained 
within the circuit is ten acres. The gym. is one hundred and 
sixty-seven feet long and twenty-eight feet broad . . . princes 
could not do better, nor find a more pleasant and successful 
road to learning. 


Ze SS 


FLELLMUTH Boys’ COLLEGE 


In the Boys’ College deportment took a decidedly military 
character with especial attention given to boxing, fencing, 
setting-up exercises and drill carried out strictly and with 
precision, under Major Hugh Aylmer and later under Major 
Bowles. 

In spite of its magnificence the school was doomed to 
disappear as had the private schools, its predecessors. Neither 
the red stripes, brass buttons and gold braid, the bugle calls, 
the ‘‘Form Fours,’’ the wooden guns of the juniors, the heavy 
rifles of the seniors, the prestige of the bishop, nor appeals for 
funds in England was of any avail. By midsummer of 
1881 it had ceased to exist as a school for boys. True, a few 
of its stranded teachers and a few of its students continued 
to live there as boarders, with the assistant matron and 
housekeeper. These few were known as ‘‘The Orphans.”’ 
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Some of the members were E. W. Hughes, later a judge; 
William Boomer, son of the Dean of the Faculty of Divinity; 
Mr. S. K. Davidson, professor of drawing and painting at the 
Boys’ College and later teacher of the same subjects at the 
high school; Rev. George B. Sage, B.A., who gave private 
tuition in Latin to some medical students and who was 
secretary to the Senate of the Western University; Hugh K. 
Hyndman, an old Boys’ College pupil, who later practised in 
Exeter; Dr. George Pennington Jones, organist at the Chapter 
House and later at the Church of St. John the Evangelist; 
Bridgman, whose uncle was a noted evangelist; and Gordon 
Staples, a writer of stories for boys. 

The ladies most usually invited to entertainments which 
were given were the two Cousins, the two Coletts, three 
Imlachs, and four Burwells—all elegant and refined ladies, 
and many of them ravishing beauties. These together 
formed a halo for the sunset of the Boys’ College. 

The musical programmes presented by the ‘‘Orphans”’ 
were worthy of the Boys’ College, which had a famous 
reputation for music. The students had played on one 
occasion a parody on Pinafore, the words of which had been 
written by Rev. H. Darnell, the principal, and the score by 
Major F. Bowles, the officer commanding the military drills. 
A Mr. Doddridge had played the part of ‘‘ Buttercup.”’ 

Mrs. DuMaresq, former assistant to the matron and a 
renowned restaurateur in her own right, continued to reside 
in the college as matron. 

In the autumn of 1882 the Orphans left the house and it 
was taken over by the Faculty of Medicine. Later, some of 
the former Orphans, piloted by William Boomer or George 
DuMaresq, would visit the dissecting-room. Mrs. Elmeran 
Cowan, still living, and the Venerable Archdeacon William 
Ie Doherty, B.A., D.D., then a very young boy, had sufficient 
hardihood to penetrate as far as ‘‘the vats.” Young Davie 
Arnott, for a moment in care of the ‘‘Dean,” was conducted 
down the cellar steps and introduced, so to speak, to the 
Dean’s friends and companions. 

In no way daunted by his first failure, Isaac Hellmuth now 
brought into force the charter for a university he had obtained 
many years before and, hoping to replace intermediate 
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education with advanced, converted the Boys’ College into a 
university and organized faculties of Divinity, Arts, Law and 
Medicine. 

At the opening of the 24th Session of the Diocese of 
Huron on June 21, 1881, the Lord Bishop, the Right Reverend 
Isaac Hellmuth, D.D., D.C.L., addressed the Synod in part in 
these words: 


I believe that no undertaking having for its object the 
establishment on a permanent basis of a thoroughly Protestant 
University education had ever been submitted to the Christian 
public which is more fairly entitled to their sympathy and 
co-operation, and more calculated to yield a more abundant 
return in present and prospective fruits of usefulness than this 
our Western University. . . . In the name of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


The university was purely sectarian, under the guidance of 
the Church of England in Canada. The vote of thanks which 
followed the Bishop’s charge was moved by Mr. W. J. 
Imlach and seconded by His Honour Judge Kingsmill. 


At the opening of the 25th Session in the following year, 
the Bishop said in part: 


We .. . now, with pleasure, record the opening of the 
Western University, which commenced its actual work of 
instruction on the 5th October, 1881, and has since been in 
active operation. In connection with it a Medical Faculty 
has been established. Lecture rooms and the necessary 
appliances are being made ready for the use of medical 
students. 


The vote of thanks was moved by Judge McMahon and 
seconded by the Ven. Archdeacon Nelles. 

It does not appear that the Faculty of Law ever delivered 
lectures at the college. Its classes met in the library of the 
courthouse. The student body, consisting of young men 
serving apprenticeships or as employees in legal offices, num- 
bered thirty-eight. Some of these had not yet matriculated, 
and some attended lectures without the formality of register- 
ing. From the beginning the attendance was irregular and 
soon became extremely so. Sometimes when a class showed 
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up no lecturer appeared. Sometimes when a lecturer 
appeared no class showed up. Soon neither appeared and the 
faculty died of inanition. However, all or nearly all graduated 
later from Toronto and many made names for themselves. 
The most famous Londoner was Judge Talbot Macbeth. 


The Faculty of Arts was formed from the professoriate of 
Huron College with the addition of instructors among whom 
was the Rev. William Minter Seaborn who lectured in 
Geology. On his retirement the chair was occupied by Solon 
Woolverton, D.D.S., for many years a noted historian and 
antiquarian, now approaching his hundredth year.' 


The Faculty of Medicine was formed by the practising 
physicians of London and neighbouring towns. It is said 
that not one of these gentlemen was entirely a specialist in 
any medical subject and that not one had ever delivered a 
lecture on a medical subject. 


The Faculties of Divinity and Arts remained one year at 
the Boys’ College and then returned to Huron College in 
1882. In the autumn of this year the still magnificent if 
somewhat dilapidated building along with the janitor’s house 
was occupied by the Faculty of Medicine, with six students, 
the nucleus of its student body. 

Let us for a moment revert to the teaching of medicine in 
Ontario. Many of the early physicians conducted medical 
schools, by articling to themselves apprentices for specified 
terms to whom they gave certificates of fitness which, on 
registration, entitled them to all the privileges of the profes- 
sion. The community of two, the physician and his appren- 
tice, in reality constituted a medical school. The number 
of such schools was legion. An advance was made when 
the physician, attaching a number of students to himself, 
spent much of his time in delivering formal lectures to them. 
Such a school was that of Dr. John Fulton of Fingal. Twenty 
students enrolled for its first session in 1866 and fifty for its 
third and final term. Dr. Fulton moved to Toronto, joined 
the teaching staff there and wrote a textbook on Physiology, 
the first of such publications in Canada. 

A further advance was made when two or more physicians 


1Dr. Woolverton died December 9, 1943. 
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organized a curriculum, dividing the instruction. Such a 
school, known as the Talbot Dispensatory, was organized in 
St. Thomas, Ontario, by Doctors John Rolph and Charles 
Duncombe. 


Dr. Rolph in a brilliant moment had suggested that 
Colonel Thomas Talbot, the great “I Am”’ of the district, 
should have his accomplishments recognized in an anniversary. 
The anniversary proved to be a gay and festive picnic and 
greatly pleased the good colonel. Rolph now suggested the 
formation of a dispensatory where the poor might secure 
advice gratuitously and, to tickle the fancy of the colonel, 
suggested the name of ‘Talbot Dispensatory,”’ with Colonel 
Burwell, the colonel’s right-hand man, as its president, whose 
powers would be determined at some future date. It was 
suggested that lectures might be given to the public for a fee 
of ‘‘a bushel of produce.”’ 


On August 5, 1824, in the Colonial Advocate, a paper in 
opposition to the Government, the opening of the school was 
announced with Dr. Rolph lecturer in Anatomy and Phy- 
siology and Dr. Duncombe in Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine, as its staff. It had twelve students in its first year; at 
the end of its second year the school was closed. 


The colonel by now had smelt a rat. The scheme had 
been to secure the political support of the colonel for the 
election of Dr. Duncombe to Parliament and in support 
of the Reformers, who ultimately became the ‘‘Rebels” of 
whom Dr. Charles Duncombe, after his election to Parlia- 
ment at Burford, became the head in Western Ontario. 
The opposition of Colonel Talbot had much to do with 
the defeat and flight of Duncombe in the Rebellion of 1837. 
Talbot was loyal to the ‘‘Family Compact” who had given 
him his heritage of land and his power. To the credit 
of the Dispensatory, or first medical school in Ontario, if, 
indeed, it can be called a medical school as it had no graduates, 
it advocated the establishment of an institution primarily 
for teaching medicine in which all who chose might receive 
adequate treatment free of charge, and furthermore that 
lectures on the maintenance and recovery of health should be 
made available to the common people. On the closing of the 
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Dispensatory, Dr. Rolph moved to Toronto and the school 
was merged into Toronto University. 

To return to the Medical School in London. As already 
related, the Faculty utilized both the college and the janitor’s 
cottage as classrooms. As the ‘Lecture Room’”’ contained 
the tank for chemical experiments as well as the ‘telescopes 
and theodolites,”’ Practical Chemistry was given there. A 
few lectures were delivered in the chapel and a few in the 
gymnasium, which was partly underground and so capable 
of being heated more easily than other parts of the school. 
Often lecturer and students scurried away to the cottage 
where, if the quarters were not as imposing, they were at least 
warm. 

The cottage, the first home in London of General William 
T. Renwick and his two daughters, was situated on the ten 
acres of ground on which the Boys’ College had been erected. 
It had served as a home for the janitor. It was presently 
occupied by the Rev. Professor Guillemont in lieu of salary. 
He was now ordered to vacate. It wasa comparatively roomy 
building almost as wide as it was long. Entrance from the 
south was into a central hall. On the right was the drawing- 
room and behind that a bedroom. On the left was a bedroom 
and behind that and the hall was the dining-room. Behind 
the whole house was a lean-to kitchen. As arranged for the 
medical school, the hall became the cloak-room. The 
drawing-room became the main lecture-room. The floor, 
level in front, containing a chair and table, rose upward step 
by step, attaining a height of four feet at the back. Each step 
held a bench almost as long as the room was wide. Each 
bench consisted of one long board for a seat and two boards 
for a back-rest. There were no desks and notebooks were 
held on the knees. 

The back bedroom contained a few chairs, a table with 
one microscope. Here histology and pathology were taught 
by Dr. W. H. Moorhouse, professor of Histology and Derma- 
tology who brought his own specimens with him. 

The front bedroom became the professor’s room. Here 
the skeleton, the personal property of Dr. Waugh, professor 
of Anatomy, hung on a nail and the disarticulated bones of 
the skull, the property of the school, were kept in a cardboard 
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box. A telephone was attached to the wall. As a fee of two 
cents per call was exacted as well as the ordinary rental 
charge of two dollars a month, this room was kept locked. 

The dining-room became the dissecting-room. It con- 
tained two tables, a few chairs, a pile of sawdust, a shovel in 
a corner, old coats and aprons on hooks along the walls. A 
trap-door in the floor led to the cellar where two large vats, 
filled with ancient wood alcohol and other things, permeated 
the whole building with their odours. A door from the 
dissecting-room led directly into the lean-to, the residence 
and only home of Dean Dignam, the janitor. 

Dean Dignam was one of a large family of boys and girls 
brought up with great strictness by their father, the Rev. 
Wm. Dignam. A Methodist, moving every few years, he had 
made many acquaintances in many places in Western Ontario, 
among them the Weekes, near Glencoe. His daughters and 
sons had made excellent connections in their marriages: 
Martha to a Mr. Chisholm of Whitby; Deborah to Mr. J. H. 
Nasmith of Stratford and later of London; Handy to Jessie 
Gould, sister of Dr. Gould of Paris, and of Canon Gould of 
Toronto; John to Mary Ella, daughter of Byron Williams. 
Mary Ella was an artist of note. Her daughter was Lady 
Tullican. 

One son, Dean, comparatively well read, intelligent and 
industrious, had settled on a farm on the corner of Adelaide 
Street and the seventh concession of London Township, 
across the road from a country schoolhouse known far and 
wide as ‘‘Tamarac College.’’ Much of Dignam’s farm 
consisted of a tamarac swamp. While he worked with 
patience, after thirty-six years he lost the farm. Removing to 
London, prematurely old, broken and discouraged, he 
accepted the janitorship of the Medical School. Now, 
abandoned by his old friends, unable to make new, friendly 
but friendless, known as ‘‘Raptor Corporis”’ by the polite 
‘‘Divinities,’’ with whom the Medicals occasionally played 
football, as ‘‘Dean of the Stiffs’” by the more vulgar, he led 
the life of a pathetic, lonely recluse. To his everlasting 
credit William J. Weekes, an old friend of Dean’s when he, 
with the Dignam family, resided at Weekes’ Corners, now a 
student at the Medical School, remained true to him and 
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visited him in the lean-to and occasionally had a meal with 
him there. As there were no full-time professors at the 
school, of necessity the maintenance of discipline, such as it 
was, was left to the janitor, who timidly assumed the airs 
of an academician and member of the Faculty. To their 
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credit the students had a certain respect for the patient, 
inoffensive old man. However, on one occasion he ‘did 
appear a little upset’’ when some wags, among them George 
H. Wilson, put a partly dissected subject into his bed. How- 
ever, it was not as bad as it might seem, for the subject was 
dry and already much dissected. Dean Dignam eae 
faithfully at his post for some two years after the Medica 
School had been removed to York Street. In December of 
1897 he died at Victoria Hospital and was buried at Mount 
Pleasant Cemetery. Asa final tribute someone at the Medical 
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For I am the ghost of John James Christopher 
Benjamin Benge. 

I was cut off in the midst of my sins, 

For my house was down below 

I am let out for an hour or so, 

When the cock begins to crow 

Farewell Benjamin Benge. 
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At the opening of the Medical School the student body 
consisted of a few freshmen of the first year, with Mr. William 
J. Mitchell enrolled in the third and Mr. William J. Roche 
in the fourth year. The freshmen class was made up in large 
part of men who were teaching in the schools of the city of 
London or of towns close by. To suit their convenience one 
lecture was given at eight o’clock in the morning and four 
lectures in the evening, beginning at four. Anatomy was the 
first subject on the agenda, so Dr. William Ebenezer Waugh, 
professor of Anatomy, by a margin of several hours delivered 
the first lecture given in the London Medical School. 

In accordance with the custom which existed of having 
first and second, third and fourth years attend the same 
lectures at the same time, Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Roche 
attended the same lectures for the first session. On the 
graduation of Mr. Roche, the only student to graduate in this 
year, Mr. Mitchell was joined by some few students who, 
because of some advanced form of education, were allowed to 
complete their course in three years. 

After the first lecture in the morning those students who 
did not go to some city school to teach spent the rest of the 
morning in the dissecting-room. In the early afternoon they 
attended Victoria Hospital, not regularly attending lectures 
but picking up whatever knowledge they could. Just before 
four o’clock a bus, one of the winter buses of the street railway 
used only when snow could not be cleared from the rails, called 
at Victoria Hospital and, picking up as well such students as 
they met on the way, conveyed them to the Medical School. 
These buses were not heated but a thick layer of straw was 
laid on the floor. Once when the bus was at the corner of 
Dundas and Richmond Streets, one of the students set fire to 
this straw to their own great amusement but to the great 
disgust of the police. On November 1, 1886, the Faculty 
paid the Street Railway Company one dollar to cover the 
damage to the bus. 

While Bishop Hellmuth had been able to persuade the 
Faculty of Medicine to occupy the Boys’ College he was 
unable to keep them in it. The Faculty, depending entirely 
for revenue on the fees of the students, was unable to effect 
the repairs which, manifest at the beginning, were becoming 
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more urgent. Unable adequately to heat even the small part 
they were occupying, they deserted its cold, vacant, echoing 
halls for the warm, if evil smelling, cottage. True it is that the 
Rev. David Williams, later Archbishop Williams, organized 
an advanced school for boys there. It was not successful and 
was soon given up. After its entire abandonment as a school, 
its basement was utilized as a plant for the making of the 
large drainage tiles the sand for which they secured from the 
Anthistle pit at its rear. Later the whole of the main building 
was sold to wreckers who incorporated such parts as they could 
into many smaller buildings. The gymnasium, the last of the 
buildings, when part of its roof collapsed from the weight of 
snow it had accumulated, was sold to Mr. Anthistle, who 
removed some of it to his pit where, until recently, it could be 
made out, its wooden walls covered by a layer of cement, its 
wooden beams covered with the names of its former occupants, 
Peet, Strong, F. W. Davis, T. Mears, H. Buker, O. Guillemont, 
Ed. Guillemont and many others. Another part of the 
gymnasium was moved to 778 Waterloo Street and incor- 
porated in a barn which has just been torn down. Many of 
these boards had had names cut into them. They are now 
in the possession of the London and Middlesex Historical 
Society. 

The books of the Medical School from its inception until 
its re-organization and removal to Ottaway Avenue are in the 
possession of the author. Among a host of interesting entries 
it is shown that for the first year, 1882, each professor con- 
tributed an assessment fee of five dollars and received fees of 
six dollars for each student in his class. As Doctors Fenwick, 
Jones and Moorhouse had no classes, yet they paid in five 
dollars and received nothing in return. Doctors C. G. 
Moore, C. S. Moore and Fraser, having one student, con- 
tributed five dollars and received six dollars. The best paid 
was James Bowman. He had thirteen students in Theor- 
etical Chemistry and five in Practical and came out ninety- 
three dollars ahead of the game. The school receipts for its 
first year were $460.50, and expenditures were $295.51. 

In course of time the cottage took on a disreputable 
appearance. To prevent the peering of the morbidly curious, 
anxious to see the ‘Cuttin’ up Place,” its windows had been 
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whitewashed on the inside, a useful if not ornamental expe- 
dient. Wagons came to it at night. Strange lights would 
appear and in a moment disappear. Even stranger noises, 
cries and groans had been heard. More terrifying than the 
noises had been the noiselessness with which a bent figure 
would disappear into it carrying a heavy burden on his back. 
Teamsters disliked delivering fuel to it. One of them, unable 
to open a door in the absence of the janitor, infattempting to 
force an entrance through a window, came face to face with 
the cadaver of a Negro. He drove away incontinently and 
refused to return with his load. Of greater weight with the 
Faculty were the distance from the city, and the necessity of 
either repairing or purchasing the building. They appealed 
to the city for assistance and were granted a site at the 
corner of York and Waterloo Streets, a portion of the grounds 
of the Union School. After the Faculty had left, the cottage 
remained unoccupied, its doors unlocked, its windows broken. 
Boys such as Billy Meredith, Jack Houston, Billy Robinson, 
Ed. Meredith, Teddy Harris, Archie and Lorne Becher would 
bet among themselves that such a one did not dare to go 
downstairs to the cellar. Once someone locked Jack Carling 
down there. 

Ultimately the upper part of the cottage was taken down. 
A new modern building was erected on its foundations. The 
old cellar remains. We believe that the old cellar steps have 
been replaced. 

On receiving the grant of land the Faculty called for plans 
and specifications for a modern building. Those submitted 
proving too expensive, the Faculty called upon its members 
to submit such plans as they might consider suitable. Several 
did as they had been requested. After much consideration the 
plan of Mr. James Bowman was chosen. In the same way 
the Faculty called upon its members for subscriptions in 
money. Sufficient funds having thus been made available 
and a loan having been negotiated, the building was erected 
which proved to be sufficient for all the needs of the school for 
almost thirty years. 

An important if somewhat amusing incident in the history 
of the school came about in this way. At its organization 
the Medical School had entered into an agreement with the 
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city council that the wards of the hospital, for all time to 
come, would be open for clinical lectures. The working 
arrangement had been that the clinical staff of the Medical 
School serve the winter months and that a staff of those out- 
side the school serve in the summer. Some friction having 
arisen, some of the physicians unconnected with the school, 
in an effort to embarrass it, demanded that the staff alternate 
every three months, thus limiting the time of teaching in the 
wards to three months. This became a political issue at the 
elections of a hospital trustee, Mr. George Reid, a Liberal, 
being supported by the school men, with Mr. Richard Bayly, 
a Conservative, supported by Adam Beck, then chairman of 
the Hospital Trust, in opposition. A public meeting in the 
_ London East town hall was arranged at which each side would 

present its case. This was on a Saturday. The school men 
attended ina body. Ina consultation held before the meeting 
opened, it was arranged that Mr. Beck would speak first and 
that Dr. H. A. McCallum would follow. Mr. Beck, a seasoned 
campaigner, spoke until midnight. The chairman then 
closed the meeting, as it was now Sunday. The school men 
retired amidst the jeers of the crowd, Dr. McCallum shouting 
and waving his fists. Needless to say, the school men were 
defeated at the polls and the three months alternating service 
went into force. The school managed somehow; patients in 
the private wards were induced to act as substitutes for ward 
cases; the ‘‘outside’’ men in reality disliked ward work and 
were satisfied with the moral victory; private arrangements 
were easily effected with them; and most powerful circum- 
stance of all, the school men sent their private patients to 
St. Joseph’s Hospital. 

Initiations in the cottage school were tame affairs held only 
sporadically. At York Street they became a fixed annual 
institution. 

After the first month’s lectures on Anatomy had been 
delivered, dissecting was heralded by forcing the ‘“F reshies 
to bring the bodies up from the cellar. On the appointed 
day fighting began with the appearance of the first freshman. 
The battles were always fierce and often prolonged, and did 
not cease until all the freshmen had been pushed through the 
trap-door. On opening the trap-door, steps, in the middle of 
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which was a plank which led from the top step to the floor, 
were discovered. The students, one by one, were shot down 
“the plank,” while a guard, whooping and dancing on the 
door, stood guard. The first man might be down an hour. 
With matches, fag ends of candles and ‘“‘the Hooks’’ they 
could spend their time ‘‘fishing”’ in the vats. They presented 
a haggard, sorry plight as they came up at last, dragging up 
the cadavers by slippery arms and legs. The introduction to 
‘Practical Anatomy’’ was so awful that what followed seemed 
tame and trivial. That no one became a maniac permanently 
was providential. As the last act of the scene, the students, 
by now in rags, with wild abandonment overturned tables and 
chairs, festooned ‘‘the remains’? about the room, knocked 
down the stovepipes, and as a finale, poured pails of water 
into the coal-stove. 

The bodies, always secured legally, always retained for 
several months pending legal claimants who occasionally 
turned up, were known to any of the class on a few occasions 
only. 

An old musician whose long white beard was well known 
on the market, where he long fiddled for a few pennies, was 
one of the earliest. The students cut off his head and placed 
it on a corner of the table, where he appeared to be looking 
about and to understand as the students explained to him the 
most interesting points of his own anatomy. 


Once as the janitor was standing at the door he was 
accosted by an extremely powerful, handsome but extremely 
weary man who asked directions to a hospital, stating that 
he had fallen from the rigging of a sailing ship in San Francisco 
harbour, that he was beating his way to his father in England. 
Soon after he died of his injuries. In the reply cablegram 
his father, an English peer, acknowledged the son but dis- 
claimed the body. 


Another, well known to every Londoner, was a very short 
man who wore the clothes of a very long one. Of him someone 
wrote: 

Jimmy did not need a shovel 

To hide his carcass from the devil. 
In what Jimmy used to swallow, 
Now does he in silence wallow. 
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When he and the sawdust were shovelled into his coffin, this 
was written: 


Jimmy’s soul has gone to hell. 

His carnal shell he left on earth 

A prey to meds 

Who scarred his bones and peeled his head. 
They now who know him tell his son, 

His father is a skeleton. 


The fourth was a very beautiful woman who had com- 
mitted suicide at the door of a theatre. The students, moved 
by her tragic death, collected money for her burial, had two 
long braids made of her golden hair and had it mounted in a 
frame. This hung in the hallway of the school for many years. 

As has been said already, that no one became a permanent 
maniac was providential. On one occasion a Philip Edwards, 
entering the room after such a fracas, heard low moans 
proceeding from the cellar, where he discovered a young man, 
semi-conscious, lying on the floor. 

On one occasion, in a fight between the two first years, 
all the seats of the lower amphitheatre were wrecked. The 
lecturer, Dr. George Hodge, next morning on entering the 
room found the students reclining on bundles of straw they 
had brought in. Without appearing to notice anything, Dr. 
Hodge went on with the lecture, Materia Medica. All would 
have passed over had not the students, to emphasize the 
rural effect, brought in one of the ‘‘Dean’s’”’ hens. But it 
was too much for the good doctor when this macabre canni- 
balistic creature cackled. Crimson with anger, he left the 


room and refused to lecture to that class, nor did he. But he . 


did set examination papers. We were compelled to face 
council examinations with many apprehensions. 

In some other respects the behaviour of the juniors was 
not strictly sedate. As a lecturer entered they would set 
up a song, a sort of medical doxology: 


Good Morning, have you used Pear’s soap? 
Brook’s Monkey Brand will not wash clothes. 
Payne’s Celery Compound saved my Life. 
Go thou also and do likewise. 

Sapolio. 
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The conduct of the final classes befitted such mature 
gentlemen, except indeed during the lectures of a dear old 
professor who taught three of the less important subjects, 
mumbling from a sheaf of notes of the three, all arranged 
in proper sequence on the “‘pulpit.’’ A soft but disturbing 
noise could be made by vibrating the folding doors with a 
piece of thread attached to a tack. This so annoyed the 
professor that he would sally forth in quest of the offender, 
always in his mind Dean Dignam. While the two old men 
were arguing, wildly gesticulating, their noses nearly touching, 
some wag would shuffle the notes of the professor as one 
might a deck of cards. His confusion as he wandered back 
and forth among the different subjects and departments of 
his lectures was always a source of great amusement. All 
this was done with so much gravity and decorum that the 
good professor had no suspicion of the game being played on 
him. Anyway, the students always got these subjects up 
the night before the examination and, in any case, the pro- 
fessor had never been known to pluck anybody. 

For two years after the removal of the school to York 
Street the members of the Faculty served gratuitously. Other 
than the annual contributions of five hundred dollars each of 
two generous benefactors, Messrs. Adam Beck and Thomas 
Beattie, the Faculty had no other source of revenue but the 
students’ fees, sometimes insufficient, never more than 
sufficient, to keep the school running. Taxes and instalments 
of interest had not been paid. The school was insolvent and 
was put up for sale. A friend bought it and immediately 
resold it to Dr. W. H. Moorhouse. Individual members of the 
Faculty subscribed sufficient funds to retire its liabilities and 
to put it on its feet again. At the reorganization of the 
Western University, which soon after took place, that institu- 
tion became non-sectarian and a ward of the Ontario Govern- 
ment and, in a measure, sustained by it. The re-financed, 
re-organized Medical School, a part of the re-named Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, was provided a new building almost 
opposite the Victoria Hospital on Ottaway Avenue. All the 
professoriate and lecturers of the old staff without exception 
accepted corresponding positions on the new. 

While the York Street school had been superseded, the 
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old building itself still remained the property of the old 
Faculty. Its physical management was put into the hands of 
a trust company. The proportion of the evaluation accruing 
to each member was effected by adding the amount of money 
he would have received had he been paid two dollars for each 
lecture he had delivered. For a good many years the building 
was rented. In 1942 it was sold. In a monetary sense the 
investment, if such it may be called, was far from being 
profitable. No one expected it to be. But those of us who 
are still living look with admiration at the wisdom and 
fortitude of the original members of the school on St. James 
Street, our predecessors, all of whom have passed on, and 
with pride in the accomplishments of the school on Ottaway 
Avenue, our successors. 
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XXIV. FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


HE FOLLOWING fifteen gentlemen formed the Faculty of 
Medicine of the first Medical School in London: 


1. CHARLES GREENWOOD MOORE, M.D., M.c.P.S., L.C., 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of S urgery, 
Member of the Consulting Staff, London General Hospital, 


DEAN OF THE FACULTY 


A John Moore, originally from Lisnidel, Ireland, an 
officer from 1773 to 1799 in the King’s Own Regiment, was 
transferred to the 60th Regiment and for many years served 
in Jamaica, where he acted as aide-de-camp to its commanding 
officer, Colonel Farrel. On the death of the colonel, he 
married Jane Pringle Farrel, his commanding officer’s widow, 
who already had had nine children. In 1815 he left Jamaica 
and accepted a position as officer at the Tower of London, 
probably an easy preferment in compensation for gallant 
service in which he had lost part of a leg in battle. Some 
time later he sold his commission and retired to private life 
on the island of Jersey. He had two sons, John Hodgson 
Moore and Charles Greenwood Moore, and one daughter, 
Henrietta. 

On the 29th of August, 1835, the family set sail on the 
good ship Argus. Their journey was recorded by Charles 
Greenwood Moore, then seventeen years of age, in part as 
follows: “Made the following arrangements. Father and 
Mother on the floor in the further corner, Jack above them in 
the last berth. Eliza on the floor next to papa, and self in 
the buggy berth on the ground floor.” 

Captain John H. Moore settled in London, living in 
‘‘Lisnidel” at the south-west corner of Bathurst and Ridout 
Streets. The great meadows stretching to the winding river 
with its rafts of timber, lazily drifting from left to right, the 
distant hills of Westminster when touched with autumn 
colouring made enchanting pictures. Every morning his 
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orderly, Eggleton, father of the late Detective Eggleton, led 
his charger to the mounting-block and the captain, now 
seventy-six years of age, still a splendidly erect figure, mounted 
and rode through the town and on into the country. Proficient 
in French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, he occasionally, 
as required, appeared in court as interpreter. When he had 
arrived at his eighty-fifth year it became necessary to assist 
him to his saddle. He still took his daily ride, Eggleton now 
guiding the horse, walking beside the captain to hold him 
steady in the saddle. He died on the 28th of September, 1846. 
Jane Moore, his widow, lived with Henrietta Anderson, her 
daughter, until the year 1876, and was buried beside her 
husband in the Anderson plot in the St. Paul’s Cemetery on 
Rectory Street. 

Captain John Moore’s elder son, John Hodgson, settled on 
Lot 5 on the second concession of Westminster. He had his 
father’s penchant for good saddle-horses which he more or less 
successfully utilized in farm work. In 1859 he was appointed 
a justice of the peace and assumed the title of squire. 

Captain John Moore’s daughter, Henrietta, married Dr. 
Alexander Anderson on December 29, 1837. The author on 
many occasions was entertained by Mrs. Anderson, petite, 
delicate as a bit of rare china, exquisitely and even fashionably 
dressed to the end, forever distilling kindness. She played 
the piano well. She was very often surrounded by children 
for whom she sang nursery rhymes. Her home was always the 
kindly refuge and often the final shelter of many of her 
friends and relatives. 

Captain John Moore’s second son, Charles Greenwood 
Moore, was born at the Tower of London, in 1817. While 
living at ‘“‘Lisnidel” he entered as a clerk in the general store 
of Goodhue and Lawrason and later in that of Smith and 
Lyman. 

In 1840 Charles Greenwood Moore married Eliza Hector 
Temple. To them were born one son, Charles Smith Moore, 
and three daughters, Lindo, Ada and Eliza. 

In 1842 he was on his own, as shown by an advertisement 

in the London Enquirer. In 1848 he advertised that A. W. 

make had succeeded him as dealer in ‘‘ Dye Stuffs, Perfumery, 
c. &c. 
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Charles Greenwood Moore, influenced by Dr. Anderson, 
entered the study of medicine at McGill. In 1848, during 
his term, he, among other students, stood at street corners 
and vaccinated against smallpox all such as consented to the 
operation. He graduated in 1849 from the College of 
Physicians of Lower Canada and took postgraduate work 
with Dr. Mott of New York. 

Dr. Valentine Mott, a graduate of Columbia University, 
visited England on two occasions, sitting under Sir Astley 
Cooper. Cooper stated that Mott had performed more major 
surgical operations than any man up to his time. He became 
the chief surgeon of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of New York City. On the introduction of anesthesia in 
1846 Mott became a prominent authority on its use. 

On his return from New York Moore practised at Port 
Stanley for six months. Returning to London, he joined the 
newly formed firm of Doctors Anderson, Moore and Farrar, 
and was appointed city coroner. 

After this things moved quickly for the doctor. He 
treated patients during the cholera epidemic of 1849, became 
medical officer for the Great Western and later for the Grand 
Trunk Railway, chairman of the London Grammar School 
Board, and physician to the City Hospital at a salary of one 
hundred pounds. 

As coroner, in August of 1858 he conducted an investiga- 
tion into the cause of some eighty fires of a suspicious nature 
which had occurred in London in the preceding two years. 
He showed that the fires were being set by some members of 
the Fire Department that they might win premiums offered 
for the company arriving first at a conflagration. 

In 1849 Elizabeth Harper, sixteen years of age, had her 
leg amputated under chloroform for a white swelling and 
lived many years afterwards. It is probable that Dr. Moore 
was the surgeon in this case. 

We know from one source that Dr. Anderson and Dr. 
Moore, using chloroform, amputated the leg of a man, 
unnamed, that... ‘‘the operation was successful, the 
patient felt no pain, but never regained consciousness. " 
Dr. Anderson refused to use an anesthetic again in any of his 
cases. We know from another source that William Weir, 
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twenty-two years of age, had his leg mangled in a threshing 
machine on February 5, 1852, and that on February 12th 
amputation was unsuccessfully attempted under chloroform. 
It seems likely that the unnamed man and William Weir 
were the same person and that Doctors Anderson and Moore 
were the surgeons mentioned in both announcements. 


For two summers the Moores and Baylys lived at ‘‘ Belve- 
dere”’ residence of Mr. Kingsmill which became later a part 
of the university grounds. Called out one dark night, Dr. 
Moore and Richard Bayly undertook to harness the horse 
themselves. Stumbling about when they attempted to put 
it on the horse in the dark, they found the collar, but were 
surprised to feel the head of a strange horned animal coming 
through it; they had stumbled not into the horse’s stall but 
into that of the bull. 


On August 23, 1870, Eliza Temple Moore died. Years 
afterward Dr. C. G. Moore was united in a second marriage 
to Miss Frances Josephine Hatton, musician of note, brought 
out from England by Bishop Hellmuth to teach vocal music 
at Hellmuth Ladies’ College. Dr. Moore himself was a 
talented musician. He played the violin, piano, flute and 
sang songs in Italian and Spanish remarkably well. 


Miss Hatton was a daughter of John Liptrop Hatton, 
noted composer, author of many operas, many volumes of 
chorales and upwards of one hundred and fifty songs. He 
had composed the music of ‘‘Simon the Cellarer,”’ that ever- 
popular song, sung in our London as late as 1939 by John 
Brownlee as an encore in one of the London Community 
Concert Series. In her own right Miss Hatton was famous 
for a series of ‘‘ Aberdeen Waltzes,’’ with which she obtained 
a prize for Canadian and American compositions. She wrote 
a words and music of welcome to Lord Lorne and Princess 

ouise: 


Let Canada sing greetings loud, 

Let gladness fill the gathered crowd, 

Let every heart this day be proud, 
Welcome, Welcome. 

Welcome Scotland’s Lord of Lorne. 

Welcome Britain’s daughter. 
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To Lord of Lorne and Fair Louise, 

Noble pair from o’er the seas, 

Shout our welcome on the breeze, 
Welcome, Welcome. 


Our Governor to thee we’ll prove, 

Steadfast fealty, honest love: 

God e’er bless thee from above, 
Welcome, Welcome. 


Princess we lay before thy feet, 

Love and homage, true and sweet, 

With heartfelt thoughts we do thee greet. 
Welcome, Welcome. 


Mrs. Moore’s sister, Maraquita Hatton, taught music at | 
the Guild Hall, London. One of her musical compositions | 
was ‘Pity the Bells in the Steeple, Calling Aloud to the | 
People, Good Night, Dear Ones.”’ 

To C. G. Moore and Frances Hatton were born two sons, 
Frank and William, and three daughters, Quita, Winnie and 


Mary. 
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Dr. Charles Greenwood Moore died in 1886 and Frances 
Josephine Moore in 1906. After her husband’s death she had 
returned to music for a livelihood and a solace. Her residence 
on Dundas Street became her studio. Later William Caven 
Barron occupied it and converted it into the London Con- 
servatory of Music. In a revised capacity and in a new 
location it became the Institute of Musical Art under Albert 
D. Jordan and was ultimately merged into the University of 
Western Ontario. 

Dr. Moore came to the Bayly house on Albert Street 
almost every day. The children would run to him as he came 
in, and would tug at his great gold watch chain; he would 
pull it out, whirl it around a few times, and remark: ‘‘A good 
thing to throw at a dog.”’ He daily discussed the matter of 
the Medical School with Mr. Richard Bayly. It may be said 
that in a sense the foundation of the college had its inception 
in the Bayly drawing-room. 

At his lectures he ‘‘. . . gave the impression that he was 
doing very well, was quite satisfied with himself and with us, 
and related anecdotes regarding his experiences in medicine, ”’ 
touching on a rule of amputation that the incision must come 
above and not below the injury as he had seen it done. He 
had been compelled to reamputate in such a case. By many 
such apt illustrations he made his lectures interesting and 
unforgettable. 


Dr. Moore was of medium stature, sturdy, jovial, a free 
liver, a free spender, liking and trusting everyone, trusted 
and liked by everyone, polite, friendly, with the air of the 
aristocrat who does not invite undue familiarity. 


2. CHARLES SMITH MOORE, ».p., c.M., 


Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, 
Member of the Staff, London General Hospital 


Charles Smith Moore was ‘“‘a most interesting and versatile 
lecturer. He gave his material unhesitatingly and so clearly 
that he was invariably understood. He was the only professor 
who did not attend with regularity. Soon he attended only 
irregularly and then not at all. He was too busy to attend.” 
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At the beginning he attended the Great Western Railway, 
lodges and societies but never retained them for any length 
of time. After giving the members the utmost in service, 
and as soon as his services appeared indispensable, he would 
resign, for, said he, ‘‘many will come tome. They are more 
amenable and profitable as private patients.’’ With a 
prodigious memory for facts and faces, a most penetrating 
mind, a touch but not too much of his father’s geniality, he 
soon had and retained to the end one of the largest and prob- 
ably the most lucrative practice in London. Not too lofty to 
acquire knowledge wherever it could be found, he encouraged 
and listened to suggestions from the nurses, students, internes, 
young and older physicians, sifting unerringly whatever was 
valuable. He kept abreast of the times, knowing well his 
limitations, hastening to fill the lacunae, he became a remark- 
ably successful surgeon. In his manner he combined a 
little arrogance and stateliness with condescension, ‘“‘If 
you, Milord, do not make way for me, then Milord, I will 
make way for you,”’ and he would either sweep on or stoop in 
condescension. 


3. JOHN MARTIN FRASER, B.a., M.D., M.R.C.S. (England), 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, 
Member of the Staff, London General Hospital 


A Donald Fraser from Inverness in 1833 came to West- 
minster Township with his young bride, Jane Martin, a native 
of Newry, County Down, Ireland. Her brother was John 
Martin, patriot, Home Ruler, Irish Member of the English 
House of Commons, who had been banished to Tasmania for 
devotion to the Emerald Isle. 

Donald Fraser and Jane Martin settled on a farm on the 
Wharncliffe Road a short distance south of London, which 
later became the experimental farm for the Farmer's Advocate, 
one of London’s journals. One of their children, John 
Martin Fraser, born August 12, 1836, is the subject of this 
sketch. 

John Martin Fraser obtained his secondary education at 
the London Grammar School and graduated from Queen’s 
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University in Arts and Medicine with the highest honours. 
His graduation thesis was on ‘‘Abscesses.’’ He practised at 
Morpeth for three years and then took postgraduate work in 
England, receiving the degree of M.R.C.S. and, in Ireland 
becoming a member of the Obstetrical Society of Dublin. 
For a year he practised with an uncle, Dr. Maxwell Simpson 
Fraser in Harley Street, London. 

In 1861 he practised in Ridgetown, removing to London 
in 1868. 

During the Riel Rebellion of 1885 he accompanied the 
7th Fusiliers. ‘‘. . . It was on the ice of Lake Superior and 
after a miserable night previous and a half day’s march over 
the frozen lake, Dr. Fraser conducted the service, which was 
of necessity brief; but his prayer and few words made a deep 
impression on all.”’ 

He formed a partnership in London with Dr. John Steven- 
son, son of Judge Stevenson of Cayuga. On Dr. Stevenson’s 
death he entered into partnership with Dr. John D. Wilson, 
his brother-in-law. A third partnership was with his own 
son, John Wilson Fraser. This lasted for a short time only 
as his son was compelled for reasons of his health to live in 
Utah and later in Mexico. 

In responding to the valedictory address at the third 
annual convocation of the Western University, Dr. Fraser 
urged the graduates to devote themselves earnestly to the 
alleviation of human suffering, stating that he believed that 
the most noble function of the medical profession was to 
“prosecute investigations into the nature and causation of 
diseases.” 

He married on February 1, 1866, Sarah Brereton Wilson, 
daughter of William Wilson of Morpeth and sister to Doctors 
James, John D. and George H. Wilson, all of whom practised 
in London. 

_John Martin Fraser and Sarah Brereton Wilson had nine 
children: John Wilson Fraser, who married Margaret Mills, 
daughter of the Hon. David Mills; Dr. Samuel Martin Fraser, 
who married Naomi Pare, daughter of Dr. L. A. Pare of the 
North-West Mounted Police; Matilda (May) Fraser, who 
married Major Duncan Stuart of Cape Town, South Africa; 
Jean Fraser, who became a missionary in China; Lillie; Con- 
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stance (Connie) Margaret Fraser; Elizabeth Mary Fraser; 
Maxwell Donald Fraser, and George Ronald Douglas F raser. 

Dr. John Martin Fraser became Dean of the Medical 
Faculty in 1890. 

In a second marriage on January 29, 1890, Dr. Fraser 
was united to Annie Wilson, daughter of Robert and Isabella 
Wilson. They had one son, Robert Howard Fraser, who 
married Opal Herch and settled in Battle Creek. He inherited 
his father’s love for the classics. 

John Martin Fraser was an excellent lecturer and a 
remarkably shrewd diagnostician. Unexcelled in diseases of 
the chest, during his whole lifetime he remained a student, 
ever striving to discover the laws which are operative in the 
maintenance of life and health. Always after a long and 
arduous day ‘“‘he turned to the well-worn Latin and Greek 
books conveniently placed near his bed.” In them he 
exchanged anxiety for the feeling of solace and comfort. He 
died August 3, 1891, remembered with great respect and true 
affection by all his associates and especially by his former 
students. His sincere friend, Rev. J. J. A. Proudfoot, son of 
Rev. William Proudfoot, was much affected as he delivered 
the funeral oration. Standing by the body with his large 
red silk handkerchief in his hand, he alternately wiped tears 
from his eyes and flicked snuff from the coffin. 


4. RICHARD MAURICE BUCKE, M_D., F.R.s.c., 
Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases 


During the reigns of the first two Georges, when the Earl 
of Orford, Robert Walpole, was England’s Prime Minister, 
his granddaughter, Georgina, was united in marriage to 
Thomas George Bucke, a grandson of George Bucke of 
Methwold in Norfolk, a man of influence and wealth. 

In 1802, to Georgina and Thomas George, a son, Horatio 
Walpole Bucke, was born. In due course this son, educated 
at Cambridge as his forbears had been, entered Holy Orders 
of the Church of England and married Clarissa Andrews, 
daughter of Joseph Andrews, landowner and miller of Milden- 
hall, Suffolk. When their seventh child, Richard Maurice 
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Bucke, was one year of age, the family came to Canada, 
establishing themselves at ‘‘Creek Farm” some three miles 
east of the then village of London. The broad valley, the 
brook already noted for its trout, the magnificent elms, the 
green lawns, the flowers and shrubby borders, the gabled 
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house, the great chimneys and fireplaces, the library con- 
taining many of the works of ancient and modern authors in 
several languages, bespoke ease and culture, a small correct, 
Old Country estate transplanted into the dense Canadian 
forest. Here the last three members of the family were born 
and here they all received an education adequate for entry 
into the professions. 

Following the death of the wife and mother, the fortunes 
of the family declined. 

Dissatisfied with his surroundings, Richard Maurice Bucke, 
the particular figure of this sketch, then sixteen years of age, 
decided to ‘‘live elsewhere.”’ Crossing Lake Erie to the 
State of Ohio, he worked in succession as gardener at Colum- 
bus, on construction work on the railway, on farms near 
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Cincinnati, in swamps of Louisiana making staves and on 
steamers on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers as fireman or 
freight handler. Thenin 1856, as a driver of oxen, he travelled 
from Fort Leavenworth in Kansas to Salt Lake City in Utah. 
Fortunately Bucke in a pamphlet, T: wenty-Five Years Ago, 
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has left a record of his experiences in this trip. The “train 
in which he drove consisted of twenty-six wagons, each drawn 
by six yoke of oxen. Each wagon was driven by ae ce 
The journey, of twelve hundred miles, lasted from the mi 


of April to the middle of September. 
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After arriving at Salt Lake City, lured by the tales of the 
gold-miners, most of the men decided to continue on to 
California. After leaving the few contiguous settlements, 
they would cross four hundred and fifty miles of absolute 
wilderness. They hoped to make thirty miles a day for 
fifteen days to arrive at the solitary house at Sam Black’s 
trading post, where the diminishing waters of the Humboldt 
River, down which they would proceed, finally disappear in 
the Great American Desert. The men formed themselves 
into four parties, each with a “prairie schooner” to carry 
supplies and a cask of water drawn by a team of horses, each 
man in his turn to ride, the others to walk. Each party left 
as it got ready. The first party consisted of six men, the 
second, in which was Bucke, consisted of ten, the third of six 
and the fourth of five. As each party in turn reached a 
point on the Humboldt River it was attacked by the Soshone 
Indians, fortunately more bent on securing food and supplies 
than on killing the men. The first party, small and armed 
with scarcely more than a pistol, after abandoning the horses 
and wagon, were allowed to fall back to join the second party, 
who had left Salt Lake City three days later than they. The 
two parties together, now increased to sixteen men, were 
comparatively well armed, possessing between them one shot- 
gun, two revolvers and five rifles but with very little ammuni- 
tion. After waiting three days for the next party, they 
decided to push on, hoping that an all-night’s march might 
rid them of their enemies. But at dawn they were attacked 
by one hundred Indians, all on foot except their leader. 
In the running skirmishes which followed, a man named 
Stewart was wounded by an arrow in the shoulder, fortu- 
nately not seriously, while a man named Butler was struck in 
the groin by a bullet which penetrated his intestine. He was 
placed in the wagon and the march continued. When some 
of the Indians had been wounded and one most probably 
killed by Bucke, the party was allowed to proceed without 
further molestation. And just in time, for the last bullets 
were in the guns and all of these were not loaded. All that 
day and well into the night they continued their march. 
Now their greatest distress was caused by thirst, for their 
cask had been empty for many hours. Again they struck 
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the river and thirst was exchanged for hunger. On the 
evening of the sixth day they arrived at Sam Black’s. The 
third and fourth parties had been attacked as the others, and 
had been robbed of their horses and provisions. One man, 
named Hullett, of the third party had been shot in the breast 
early in the fight and had been put in the wagon. When it 
was apparent that he and the wagon must be abandoned, he 
asked that his revolver be left with him that he might kill one 
of the enemy before dying. From the shots heard they 
believed that he had had his wish fulfilled. A man named 
O’Brien, of the fourth party had been wounded in the ankle. 
He had been hidden in the sagebrush at the side of the road 
while the others went on. Soon the Indians captured the 
wagon. His companions returned during the night but could 
not find him. Of the other nine men of the last two parties, 
six arrived at Sam Black’s in six and seven days. Two 
between them had eaten a wild duck which one had shot. 
Four had eaten only seed-pods of wild roses. Of the other 
three nothing was ever heard. 

Bucke’s party, still carrying Butler in the wagon, con- 
tinued on their way across the Great American Desert to 
ascend the Carson River into California. But the season was 
too far advanced to permit the crossing of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. Butler was taken to the only doctor in the 
country. Probably the enforced abstinence from water and 
later from food assisted the ministrations of the physician, 
for Butler recovered. The horses and wagon were sold and 
each man went his way. Bucke bought tools, staked a claim 
and set to work washing a little gold from the gravelly bed 
of Gold Canyon. 

As the diminishing Carson River flows north-eastward 
from California to end finally in the Carson Sink it receives, 
from its western side, a tiny, uncertain rivulet, flowing east- 
ward from the mountains through a small cleft, Gold Canyon. 

Here let us digress for a moment. While the western 
slopes of the mountains of California, receiving much moisture 
from the Pacific winds, are eroded, verdant and the head- 
waters of many large rivers, the eastern slopes are precipitous, 
barren, arid. Their streams are small and many carry no 
water during the summer when placer mining virtually ends. 
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So, early in the following summer Bucke crossed the 
Sierras to the south of Lake Tahoe in search of a promising 
location, passed up the Middle Branch of the American River 
and associated himself with some ranchers who were grazing 
their cattle in a small valley close to the headwaters of that 
river. Snow falling quite early in the mountains that 
autumn, the herders, leaving some food in their cabin, drove 
their cattle farther down the mountain. Bucke returned to 
Gold Canyon by a narrow, tortuous trail, impassable except 
for a man on horseback or on foot, marked only by the 
impressions of their feet or by blazes on the trees growing in 
patches. Without difficulty he passed through Squaw Valley, 
along the banks of the Truckee River and the north banks of 
Lake Tahoe, through the pleasant valley of Lake Tahoe, over 
the mountains east of that lake and so to his old claim and the 
quiet routine of placer mining. Little did he realize that 
the mountains he had crossed so pleasantly lie in the coldest 
region of continental United States and that Lake Tahoe 
marks the region of its greatest and most violent changes in 
temperature. 

At Gold Canyon Bucke found two young men of approxi- 
mately his own age, Hosea and Allen Grosh, sons of the Rev. A. 
B.Grosh, a Universalist minister of Pennsylvania. These boys 
had joined the mighty army of the Forty-Niners, had searched 
for gold for six years with just sufficient success to keep them 
going. They had found silver in Gold Canyon the year 
before, had returned to verify their find and to secure speci- 
mens. They had proved by exploding it with gunpowder 
and by smelting it in a small furnace erected for the purpose, 
that the stuff really was silver, and also that the lodes in 
which it was contained were of such hard rock that much 
capital would be required to work them. They confided in 
George Brown, a trader, who was to receive an interest in 
the company they hoped to found, for his immediate financial 
assistance. But Brown was murdered by immigrants from 
Arkansas, enraged at the theft of their cattle after so long a 
journey, believing that Brown had perpetrated the rob- 
bery. Depending again on their own exertions, the Grosh 
boys set to work; but Hosea received a wound of the foot from 
his pick glancing from the hard rock and died of its effects. 
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Allen now enlisted Bucke in the enterprise, on what footing 
is not known, but almost certainly it was not by an offer of 
stock. Packing food, specimens and papers on Allen’s donkey 
the two set out for San Francisco on the morning of November 
15, 1857. Passing from their cabins at its mouth through 
Gold Canyon, they crossed over the mountain at the canyon’s 
source and down its western slope to the shore of Washoe 
Lake, where they stayed the night. In the morning the 
donkey could not be seen. The day was spent in finding it. 
Again the next morning it had wandered away. To find it 
and to return with it Bucke walked sixty miles in twenty- 
three hours. By the evening of November 21st they had 
reached the shores of Lake Tahoe. However, by the next 
evening they had passed through Squaw Valley, had continued 
up the trail until stopped by snow, when they returned to 
Squaw Valley and were held there by the continuous snowfall. 
On the evening of their third day in the valley, when the 
snow was two feet deep in the valley and four or five feet deep 
on the mountain, realizing that the donkey was of no further 
use to them, they killed it and secured its meat. 

It continued to snow. Unable to see the mountain peaks 
in the snowstorm, they spent a day making snowshoes. The 
next day, in a desperate attempt to scale the summit, they lost 
their way, had great difficulty in descending the mountain 
and in finding their camp. They had thrown away the snow- 
shoes. On the 28th, their seventh day in Squaw Valley, the 
sun shone bright and clear. Holding on to jutting rocks and 
bushes, they climbed until four o’clock in the afternoon, only 
to find that a ravine one thousand feet deep, with perpendi- 
cular walls, separated them from the ridge they were compelled 
to cross. They returned to the valley and their old camp. 
The next day was bright and clear. After a terrible walk of 
ten or twelve miles they arrived at the summit at two o'clock 
and crossed its three miles in the teeth of an intensely cold 
wind. Running for their lives down the western slope, they 
found the cattle herder’s cabin but the provisions left there 
were gone. Their matches were wet but they managed to 
make a fire with a flash from their gun. It was snowing 
again so hard that the blazes on the trees could not be made 
out. They waited for two days, in the meantime making 
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another pair of snowshoes for each. December 2nd was 
another bright day. They found the blazes, lost and found 
them again several times. Then there were no trees. It was 
intensely cold. They pressed their march with all haste. 
At sundown they found fresh tracks and followed them until 
they realized that these tracks were their own. They had 
been travelling in a circle for many hours. They were unable 
to light a fire as their gun was wet. Realizing now their 
almost hopeless condition, they threw the gun away with the 
papers and specimens, retaining only their blankets, a knife 
and a tin cup containing their only provisions, the last of the 
meat of the donkey. Disregarding all caution, other than 
always to descend, they ran down the western slope until 
dark, when they found evergreen trees. They made a bed 
of boughs, spread their blankets on the boughs, covered the 
blankets with a foot or so of snow, crept feet first under the 
blankets, and slept. On December 3rd, entirely lost, they 
followed down the ravine, the snow deep and the ground 
uneven. They made ten or twelve miles, ate the last of the 
meat, and lay down as they had done the night before. On 
the next day, still following the ravine downwards, they 
arrived at a river, which they afterwards found was the 
middle fork of the American, which they followed until 
perpendicular banks barred further progress. They climbed 
the divide which separated it from the next stream, found 
the stream, waded through it and made their bed on its 
northern bank. They had made six or eight miles. The 
snow was now not more than a foot deep, walking was easier, 
but they were weak. Bucke walked in front so that Allen 
might place his feet in the tracks so made, for Allen was very 
weak. When Bucke proposed to lie down and die, Allen, who 
was the more courageous, according to Bucke, said, ‘‘We will 
keep on as long as we can walk.”’ That night they reached a 
stream and made their bed as usual. December 6th—They 
were surprised they were able to stand in the morning. Snow 
was a few inches deep only. They were barely able to crawl, 
went almost as much on hands and knees as on foot. At 
eleven o'clock Allen said he heard a dog bark. They came to 
a ditch with muddy water in it. They followed this and in a 
little while saw houses. In a few minutes Allen said, ‘There 
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is smoke.’’ They reached the house at noon to learn they 
had walked or crawled just three-quarters of a mile that day. 
They were taken into the cabin of an Italian and a Chilian. 
Allen wrapped his feet in blankets, hoping to save them, 
while Bucke thawed his before the fire. The next day they 
washed their feet in beef brine and the next also. A friend 
came to their relief with some mustard. They next applied 
a white lye poultice and rubbed in an ointment of sweet oil. 
“Our feet look very well.’”” A Mexican doctor attended 
them. Allen boasted that he would soon be at Sugar Loaf 
washing gold. It was to be otherwise, for on December 18th 
he died. Bucke had one foot and part of the other amputated 
by a surgeon summoned from down the mountain by the 
miners. In the spring gifts of nuggets and gold-dust sent 
Bucke on his way to San Francisco. He had suffered terribly 
but ‘‘was born again. It cost me my feet—yet was worth the 
price.’’ Periodically for forty years he had accesses of pain 
so severe that he was incapacitated for days. He bore his 
grief with resolution and fortitude. Only once did he com- 
plain: in Paris, melancholy and alone among strangers, after 
reading Aurora Leigh, he wrote “. . . the wild grandeur of 
the western wilderness that I know so well . . . ye mighty 
scenes of mountain, river, forest, and lovely valley... 
indescribable longings, regret, exultation and despair, .. . 
never more to see, a cripple, a wreck . . .” 

Bucke returned to Canada and to Sarnia, now the head- 
quarters of the family, by way of Panama and Philadelphia, 
calling on Rev. A. B. Grosh in whose heart Bucke had taken 
the place of Allen for ‘‘us to regard and love.” A corres- 
pondence reaching from November, 1858, to March, 1882, 
was carried on. The letters Mr. Grosh wrote to Dr. Bucke 
are at the writer’s side. 

With the money left him by his mother Bucke was able to 
enter medicine at McGill. He graduated in 1862, winning 
graduating honours and prize with his thesis The Correlation 
of Vital and Physical Forces. He decided to take post- 


graduate studies in England and France and was so delighted ~ 


at this prospect that he was impelled to write some verses 
which begin: ‘‘I go, I go, o’er the billowy sea. I go to the 
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home of the brave and the free. I go where the monarchs of 
ocean be, I go to the father land. . .” 

In England he met his sisters Ina and Alice, who had 
returned from India; his brother Eustace, whose business in 
the postal service brought him across the sea; his grand- 
mother and many of his numerous relatives; discussed such 
topics as ‘Positivism and Philosophical Atheism” and 
“Emotions and the Will’? with Harry and Alfred Forman, 
authors, who were cousins of the Poussetts of Sarnia, Ontario. 
The social position of his relatives secured for him the atten- 
tion of such men as Hillier, Sharkey, Reynolds, Thompson, 
Jenner and Quain, the last of whom entertained him in his 
home. He took his friend from St. Thomas, Dr. Van Buskirk, 
with him on his rounds in the clinics. He read “‘in chinks” 
Browning, Spencer, Plato; and polished up his French for his 
proposed visit to Paris. 

Unhappily on his first visit to a hospital to hear Trousseau, 
“an elderly man, still good-looking, good features, regular 
French manners, a clever looking man,’’ he discovered that he 
“scarcely understood a word, certainly did not get an idea.” 
He set himself diligently to work to master the French 
language, reading incessantly, associating with French people. 
In a short time he was able to understand and to make himself 
understood, ““A game of whist downstairs, very jolly, won 
nine sous—to bed,”’ able even to banter humorously with the 
pretty waitresses of the estaminets he might frequent. 

In France as in England he was associated with the 
greatest minds, Littre, Nelaton, Trousseau and Velpeau, a 
“little old insignificant man.’’ On developing malaria of a 
quotidian type he remained in his rooms unattended, went to 
a cafe for meals whenever he could walk or eat, went down to 
a shadow, recovered and returned to England. 

After the loss of his feet Bucke had read continuously. In 
his diary written in England and France, he spoke of Robert 
and Mrs. Browning, Bain, Chaucer, Plato, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Irving, Bulwer, Prescott, Lewes, Tyndall, Harvey, 
William Pearce, Spencer, Mrs. Hamilton, Owen, Carlyle, 
Mill, Marian Evans, Eliot, De Quincey, Milton, Trelawney, 
Pouchet, Paracelsus, translations of Goethe, and the Bible. 
Many years afterwards he could recite long passages of many 
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of these authors. In England his closest friends were Alfred 
Forman, translator and editor of Wagner’s Niebelungen Ring, 
and H. Buxton Forman,’ publisher of Shelley’s works. Their 
conversations and later their correspondence, which extended 
to the year 1895, consisted in the personalities and works of 
authors, especially those of France and Germany. One of 
H. Buxton Forman’s children was named Maurice. 


In December, 1863, Bucke returned to Canada and 
entered into practice at Sarnia. In the following March, at 
the earnest solicitation of the Gould and Curry Silver Mining 
Company, whose title to the mine was being contested in the 
courts, he went to California and to Gold Canyon where he 
“identified the spots where the Grosh boys’ home stood— 
where their furnace stood and where they had sunk a shaft.” 


While waiting to be called as a witness (the case was 
being adjourned from date to date) he set up an office close 
to Lake Tahoe and practised his profession for a few months. 
Here, relieved of all pecuniary responsibilities, for he received 
his expenses set at $250 a month and a retainer fee of $2,500, 
he spent some of the happiest moments of his life driving here 
and there with ‘‘Billy,’’ his horse, catching trout in the 
streams, sailing to Cascade Lake, Emerald Bay, Sugar-pine 
Point, Falling Leaf Lake and Cave Rock. He rode over the 
Sierras by the trail he and Allen had followed, found the barrel 
of their gun near Squaw Valley, rusted and not worth taking 
away with him. At different times he met Mat Davis, Tom 
Harrison, Jim Cory, Manning Penrod, Green, Brown and 
others of ‘‘the boys.” Of an evening sitting in a boat he read 
Shelley and ‘‘looked at the mountains and the clouds by 
turn.’’ He wrote ‘‘Poem to the Sierras,’’ which begins: 


The mighty spirit of thy solitudes, 
Eternal mountains, speaks to me 
And bids me dare assay to sing thy grandeur . . . 


He was sorely tempted to make Tahoe his permanent home. 
Finally throwing off the nostalgia and lethargy which “‘con- 
strained (him) to give up this notion that there may eh tee 
some capabilities in me above a fair average of half educated 


1H. Buxton Forman has kept all of Bucke’s letters, etc. 
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men” he returned to San Francisco in easy stages by the stage- 
coach road, driving ‘‘Billy.’’ Evidently the old mining life 
still gripped him, for on again meeting Cory and Penrod at 
the coast he arranged with them to go to Reese River and 
try for a pile.” He met Comstock also. “He talks as wild 
as ever . . . says he has lost one hundred million since he 
saw me—thinks he is worth twenty-five million now. Says 
he owns the ground Virginia City stands on, the Mexican 
Mine, Gold Hill and many other mines I forget now.”’ 


— 


D sero SSH) lS 
STANLEY DALE /936 


Dr. Bucher Offoe - Sarmis 


Bucke now set out to master German. To do so he lived 
with Germans, had a German tutor, heard German plays, went 
to their clubs, played cards with them, incidentally nearly 
always losing. His associates bore such names as Kuhne, 
Steinle, Muller, Staub, Aufferman, Schumacher and Schnop- 
stetter. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, the Gould and Curry case was 
settled out of court apparently to the entire satisfaction of 
the company. Most probably the evidence Bucke would 
have given, had he been called as a witness, was a material 
factor in this happy ending. He returned to Sarnia early in 
1865 and late the same year married Jessie Maria Gurd. To 
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them were born eight children. He soon had accumulated an 
extensive and arduous practice, ‘‘ plenty of work and nothing 
else but work.”’ He found time, however, to translate into 
English verse Renan’s Job, the text of which lies before the 
author. In 1876 he accepted the superintendency of the 
Asylum at Hamilton and in the following year that of London 
the largest institution of its kind in Ontario. By a strange 


coincidence he now was living so close to the home of his 
childhood that a stone might easily have been thrown across 
the road which separates the easterly limits of the asylum 
grounds from the westerly limits of Creek Farm. At the 
asylum Bucke’s hopeful, optimistic, sanguine temperament, 
his early experiences with rough but kindly men, his own 
sufferings, his wide scientific and literary knowledge, his 
experiences in the exercise of his profession made him an 
ideal choice for the position. Probably influenced by Pinel 
of Paris, who in 1792 was the first to unchain lunatics, Bucke 
removed all unnecessary and cruel restraints from his patients. 
Following the advice of his friend Richardson as exposed in his 
Anti-Alcohol, he reduced alcoholic medication to a minimum.. 
Following his own thesis as expounded in Correlation of 
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Physical and Vital Forces, Bucke sought for and corrected 
whenever possible the physical ills of the inmates, adopting 
surgical methods when these were indicated. The infirmary 
installed in a small room adapted to the purpose, he saw grow 
to the proportions of a hospital. Concerts for which many of 
the most talented of London’s artists appeared were given for 
the benefit of the patients. Dances for them were given, the 
music being provided by members of the staff. It was 
common knowledge that the ability to play some musical 
instrument was the key to a position on the staff. Sports 
among patients and between them and their attendants were 
encouraged. A field day of sports for patients was inaugurated 
to which the élite of the city appeared in a fashionable 
promenade. Lastly a chapel was erected at which the 
priests and ministers of all the denominations performed their 
respective rites. 

In 1868 much of Bucke’s life was changed by the visit to - 
Sarnia of Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, a fellow student at McGill and an 
original member, with Bucke, of the Royal Society of Canada, 
who happened to quote some poems by Walt Whitman. 
Whitman’s philosophy so closely resembled that of Comte, 
with which Bucke was intimately familiar, that it stirred 
him deeply. As was his wont he wrote to the Formans about 
the man. They had already come across Whitman’s works 
and had been struck by “the personality of the man, his 
obvious nobility, with that element of the woman about him, 
so different from that of Swinburne, that makes perfect the 
tale of every man’s endowment. Whatever appears super- 
ficial and trite at first reading, assumes vast meaning on 
contemplation. While sincerity appears on every page, bad 
taste and paradox appear on many. That subjective 
phenomena as recorded by such positivists as he are of great 
importance in human life; that objective death and decom- 
position are not important in subjective immortality; that 
Whitman represents all creation, animate and inanimate, 
hence his egoism. These are immaterial things, his views are 
so poetic that he lifts them from the censure of materialism. ”’ 

In the summer of 1872 Bucke returned to England. One 
evening, an evening which was to prove the beginning of 
another epoch in Bucke’s life, he spent in friendly discussions 
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with two companions, one of whom was most certainly 
H. Buxton Forman, over the works of Shelley and Whitman. 
No clue can be discovered as to the identity of the second 
companion. It could not have been Alfred Forman as he 
was in Italy at the time. On his way home Bucke expe- 
rienced an ‘‘illumination” such as that of Saul which ‘‘lighted 
his life and left an aftertaste of heaven.’’ He had something 
of the same nature on meeting his already greatly admired 
Whitman in 1877. He was impelled to elaborate these 
experiences in The Functions of the Great Sympathetic Nervous 
System, published in the year in which he met Whitman; in 
The Moral Nature and the Great Sympathetic, published in 
1878, and in Man’s Moral Nature, published in 1879. The 
scope and intention of this last work are described by him in 
its introductory remarks: 


The object of this essay is to discuss the moral nature—to 
point out, in the first place, its general relations to the other 
groups of functions belonging to, or rather making up, the 
individual man, and also its relations to individual man, and 
also its relations to man’s environment. Secondly, to show 
its radical separation from these other groups of functions; 
then to attempt to decide of what organ it is a function—to 
consider whether it is a fixed quantity, or whether, like the 
active nature and the intelligent nature, it is in the course of 
development. And if the moral nature is progressive, to try 
to find out what the essential nature of this progress is—upon 
what basis the progress itself rests—the direction of the 
progress in the past and in the future—its causes—its history 
—and the law of it—and to point out the conclusions which 
can be drawn from this progress as to the character of the 
universe in which we live. 


Bucke’s best-known contribution to letters was Cosmic 
Consciousness: a Study in the Evolution of the Human Mind, 
which appeared in 1901. He traces from its awakening in the 
lowest forms of sentient life to its highest—self-consciousness 
of man—and prophesies that man will ultimately reach a 
consciousness infinitely higher—a consciousness already expe- 
rienced by a few of the human race, Gautama, Jesus, 
Mohammed. Very briefly his argument may be imagined 
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thus; as Christ, on His return to heaven divesting Himself 
of man’s senses and instincts returned to a consciousness 
knowing all things without thinking, seeing all things without 
eyes, hearing all things without ears, the perfect ‘‘I Am,” 
the perfect ‘Ego,’ Himself the ‘‘Cosmos.”” The great 
creative force of the Almighty is represented in man by the 
sex instinct whose misuse leads to degradation, whose holy 
breath kills lust and passion. As was to be expected, Whit- 


man sang in the highest praises of Cosmic Consciousness. He 
visited Bucke at the asylum at London, staying some four 
months. Many came there to meet him. Many were 
impressed and some wondered at his arrogance in assuming 
power to himself perform the marriage ties and to his arro- 
gance in having omitted to have them performed in his own 
case. Some wondered at the frequency with which he called 
on Bucke to explain some passages of Leaves of Grass, for it 
became apparent that Bucke knew Whitman better than 
Whitman knew himeelf. 


In this year Bucke and Walt journeyed up the Saguenay. 
Bucke wrote a poem entitled ‘‘The Saguenay which begins: 
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There where the vast and vehement tides of the mighty St. 


Lawrence 
Broaden and deepen, onward and outward toward the infinite 


sea, 
Out of its rocky and mountainous solitudes _ 
Swarthy and slow descending, resting, receding, with stealthy 
step, issues the Saguenay. 


In 1883 Bucke, with Whitman’s permission and co- 
operation, secured after a good deal of pressure had been put 
on him, published a life of Whitman under the title of Walt 
Whitman. At the death of Whitman in 1892 Bucke was an 
honorary pallbearer and one of the speakers at his grave- 
side. Whitman’s will named Richard Maurice Bucke, 
Thomas B. Harned and Horace L. Traubel as his literary 
executors. A great part of Whitman’s notes and unpublished 
manuscripts were handed over to Bucke. From this material 
he compiled and published The Wound Dresser, a series of 
letters written by Whitman to his mother, relating his 
experiences in a military hospital from 1862 to 1864; Notes 
and Fragments, consisting of Whitman’s notes made in 
compiling Leaves of Grass; Calamus, a collection of letters 
written by Whitman to Peter Doyle, a street-car conductor, 
in which Doyle was referred to as dear, dear boy and to whom 
he would send kisses, perfectly innocent, innocuous, unin- 
teresting. Few persons would have considered these letters 
of sufficient interest to publish. Probably Bucke believed 
that any word from Whitman was worthy of being cherished, 
witness his dedication to Man’s Moral Nature. 


I dedicate this book to the man who inspired it—to the 
man who of all men past and present that I have known has 
the most exalted moral nature—to 


WALT WHITMAN. 


5. WILLIAM SAUNDERS, r.r:s.c., 
Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy 


For us the history of the Saunders family begins at an 
Inn in Devonshire. Its keepers had three sons: one, Hol- 
combe, living in a beautiful home in Torquay; the second, in 
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Crediton, where he kept the ‘‘Ring of Bells Inn”; the third, 
James, also at Crediton, who was a local preacher of the 
Methodist Church and a shoemaker, lived in a comfortable 
commodious thatched stone house, its garden surrounded by 
a stone fence surmounted by an iron railing through which 
the taller of the flowers might be seen. This James had 
married Miss Jane Woolacott. They had a family of ten 
children, two of whom had married and were away from home 


i i Dine , Gedéden Devons ture; 


when this story begins. Stephen, an elder son, had migrated 
to Canada and was living on King Street, in London. To 
join him there, in 1849, the rest of the family embarked on 
the sailing ship Margaret and in due course arrived in Canada 
and, on May 24th, to London itself, settling on Dundas Street 
at the present location of Cowan’s Hardware. One son, 
Edwin, familiarly known as Uncle Ned, apparently not liking 
the refinements of civilization, promptly betook himself to 
Manitoulin Island to study undisturbed the ways of the bear 
and eagle, the goose and moose. Occasionally he headed his 
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boat to Owen Sound, from which place he began his long 
tramp to his folk in London. : 

Emma married William Skinner, a native of Crediton 
who had also come over in the Margaret. For more than 
half a century William Skinner filled important municipal 
positions in London. His son is a well-known musician and 
singer. 

Louise married Mr. Bernard Trainer, later high constable 
at Goderich. 

Ann married Mr. Arscott Mountjoy, a well-known fruit 
dealer of London. 

Bertha married Richard Patton, sanitary engineer at 
Montreal. 

Mary married William Gurd of London, a gunsmith, whose 
grandson still maintains this business. These Gurds are 
related to those of the St. Clair River and Sarnia. 

William Saunders, next to Mary, the youngest boy 
of the family, was twelve years of age when he arrived in 
London. When he had attained his eighteenth year he was 
formally apprenticed to Dr. John Salter, whose drug store was 
then on Ridout Street opposite the courthouse. He remained 
with this much-travelled, experienced connoisseur in art 
for two years, when he set up for himself as a druggist on 
the north side of Dundas Street, between Richmond and 
Clarence Streets, and married Sarah Agnes Robinson, daughter 
of the Rev. Joseph Hiram Robinson, pastor of the Canadian 
New Connexion Methodist Church, sometime editor of the 
Evangelical Witness, of the English New Connexion M agazine, 
president of the English and Canadian Conference, Super- 
intendent of the Methodist New Connexion Church in 
Canada, a man of splendid literary tastes and possessor of one 
of the finest private libraries in Canada. Another daughter, 
Augusta Beverly Robinson, had a beautiful soprano voice, 
taking the leading part at important recitals. Sarah Agnes 
was herself well educated, especially interested in astronomy 
and botany, sweet, patient, gentle, a constant and never-fail- 
ing helpmate for her husband, tenderly solicitous for him to 
his end and surviving him by one year. The New Connexion 
Church building, after several changes in name and function, 
is now the Salvation Army Citadel. 
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The drug business throve. William Saunders was the first 
to prepare fluid extracts. The demand for this and other 
preparations compelled him to manufacture them and to 
distribute them wholesale. It was during this time that 
William Saunders became interested in the formation of the 
Medical School in London and many of the faculty meetings 
were held in the rooms above the store. For the first two 
terms he taught Materia Medica and brought samples of his 
stock of drugs to illustrate his theses. He was one-time 
President of the Ontario College of Pharmacy. On his 
retirement from business he divided the wholesale from the 
retail portions, allocating the former to his son William 
Edwin,! who still maintains it, and the retail portion to 
Charles Edward and Arthur Percy, who soon abandoned it 
for more absorbing interests. 


In 1857 he began the study of Entomology. In 1883 he 
published an extensive work on Insects Injurious to Fruit, the 
standard work on the subject of which a second edition 
appeared in 1889. Some of the illustrations were prepared 
by Mr. P. J. Edmunds of London. 


In 1862, with the assistance of the Rev. Dr. Charles James 
Stewart Bethune, he founded the Entomological Society, and 
in 1868 the Canadian Entomologist, all the articles of which, 
for the first two years, were supplied by the two men. 


In 1868 Saunders, probably stimulated by the publication 
of a work of Andrew Knight of England on the subject, com- 
menced the hybridization of apples. That he might have land 
for experimentation he bought seventy-five acres on Dundas 
Street East, immediately adjoining that once occupied by 
the Rev. Horatio Walpole Bucke, and planted it with apple 
trees of standard varieties and those of his own origination. 
To serve as a protection from the north wind he planted a 
double row of spruce trees along Dundas Street, then known 
as the Governor’s Road. Many of these trees can still be 
seen, the favourite nesting-place of purple grackles. Saunders 
would drive out to the orchard, his father on the seat beside 
him, some of his sons, backs to the dashboard, at their feet, 
the plow and other things behind them. 


‘William Edwin Saunders died June 26, 1943. 
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A meeting of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association, of 
which Saunders was president from 1882 to 1885, was held in 
this orchard at which Dr. William Osler was present. Finally 
Spruce Street was opened through the orchard and it was 
disposed of in small lots. The author, as a boy, has roamed 
through the orchard, seldom finding two trees bearing similar 
fruit and seldom finding a very good apple. 

In 1873 Saunders bought six acres across the road from 
Mount Pleasant Cemetery. The road has since been moved 
and this land included in the cemetery grounds. He now 
devoted himself to the improvement of smaller fruits and 
flowers. In ten or twelve of his most productive but peaceful 
years he introduced Kerry, Clipper, Climax, Magnus and 
Topsy among blackberries, Charles and Sylvan among goose- 
berries, Count and Brighton among raspberries, Rose Agnes, 
named for his wife, and Mary Arnott, named for Mrs. Henry 
Arnott, his friend’s wife, among roses. 

In 1884, urged to action by the severe depression of the 
times and the necessitous condition of the people brought in 
by the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway and now 
for the first time realizing that Canada was forced by its 
geographical position to grow northward, the government, as 
a first step towards mitigating the suffering of the people, 
appointed a committee to study the matter. The committee 
immediately sent out questionnaires to all parts of the 
country. From the fifteen hundred suggestions received they 
were convinced that improvement in methods of farming 
offered the best solution and advised the government to 
establish experimental farms, such as those of the United 
States and Europe. Sir John Carling became Minister of 
Agriculture and William Saunders Director of Experimental 
Farms. Such farms were located at Agassiz in British 
Columbia, Indian Head in Saskatchewan, Brandon in Mani- 
toba, Nappan in Nova Scotia. As the nucleus for experi- 
mentation Saunders transported to Ottawa some eight 
hundred improved seedlings from his garden in London. 
Wishing to supply the colder northern parts of Canada with 
apples, as the primary experiment Saunders sent some two 
hundred eastern varieties to Indian Head, where few survived 
the first winter and none ever bore fruit. But by crossings 
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with a Siberian crab-apple, Pyrus baccata, whose fruit was 
as big as a cherry and bitter as gall, after eleven years he was 
able to pick six apples, not large but nevertheless ‘‘apples.”’ 
True to luck these trees were nearly all destroyed by a blight. 
Unhappily the work of Mendel on hybridization, although 
written years before, in which it is demonstrated that “fixing”’ 
of qualities good or bad occurs only in the second generation, 
was unknown to Saunders. Ultimately other varieties, Jewel, 
Charles, Silvia, Prince, Tony, Robin and Elsa, good for 
jellies, were developed by Messrs. Macoun and Davis, which 
are hardy almost to the Arctic Circle. In much the same 
way Saunders developed trees so hardy that they would 
thrive in severest cold, so providing protective belts far to 
the north. 

Great as the improvements already described, they are as 
nothing compared to those made by William Saunders and 
others of his family in wheats. As rice is the most precious 
grain in tropical countries, so wheat is in all lands of the 
temperate zones. In 1842 a man in Glasgow, a miller, a 
dealer, a connoisseur of wheats, sent Mr. Fife in Ontario a 
small parcel of this grain, advising him that it was grown in 
Russia at Danzig, that it made the best possible bread, but 
failed to say whether it should be planted in the spring or 
autumn. Fife took a chance and sowed it in the autumn. 
It was killed by the cold of winter. However, stray heads did 
appear, the progenitors of Red Fife Wheat, which did make 
excellent bread and was considered to be the best wheat 
produced in the world. Unhappily, in the Canadian West 
in many seasons it was destroyed by early rains or frosts. 
To produce a more satisfactory variety for the West, Saunders 
crossed it with varieties secured by him from all climates, 
latitudes and altitudes, one of them from Ladoga, in Russia. 
By hand pollination of five thousand flowers Saunders, assisted 
by Charles and Percy, in their vacations, and by Walter 
James Brown, then a boy, seven hundred grains of wheat were 
secured, only three of which were worth considering. These 
were given the names of Preston, Stanley and Huron. They 
made good bread but were not pleasing to millers, for they 
made a yellowish bread. In no way discouraged, Saunders 
now crossed the three with Hard Red Calcutta, a good wheat 
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in the East but not in the West, securing some two hundred 
seeds. From the two hundred plants these produced Charles 
Saunders in 1903 selected one spear carrying twelve grains 
and named it Marquis. From this one spear of wheat the 
best grain the world had ever seen was produced. By 1904 
he had thirteen ounces of grain, by 1906 three-quarters of a 
bushel, by 1912 the crop was seven million bushels. In a few 
years all the elevators of the West would not have been able 
to contain it. Millers in the United States were clamouring 
for it and distributing free samples of it to farmers. It 
once gave a yield of eighty-one bushels to an acre. Soon it 
was being grown in Argentina, France and Russia. It 
received the world championship in thirteen out of fifteen 
trials. It is probable that in Marquis the greatest addition 
to the wealth of the world was made. 

The most important quality of flour to a miller is its 
““strength,’’ its ability to take up water. This makes for an 
easily worked dough and bread which contains a goodly 
proportion of water. In a rough way and in small quantities 
the quality of wheat is estimated by chewing the wheat, a 
process in which the starch dissipates in the saliva and the 
gluten collects in a small sticky mass. The size and colour 
of this mass is the measure of the value of the flour, and is 
roughly estimated by pressing it between the finger and 
thumb. However, the final test is the bread it makes. A 
small quantity was ground in a tiny mill of two rollers and 
twelve sieves, the dough ‘raised’? in a small fermenting 
cupboard, baked into loaves one inch deep and three inches 
across by Mrs. Saunders, who fortunately was an excellent 
cook, tasted by all of the family who happened to be present. 
In 1912 Charles Saunders introduced Prelude, better than 
Marquis for the far north. Next he introduced Ruby, which 
can be grown nearly to the Arctic Circle. Garnet and 
Reward were obtained from varieties left untested when 
Charles Saunders was compelled by failing health to leave 
the service. 

In 1881, on the founding of the Royal Society of Canada 
by the Marquis of Lorne, then Governor-General of Canada, 
William Saunders was appointed a Fellow and was elected 
president in 1906. A partial list of his contributions to 
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science fills six large columns of the Transactions of the Society. 
In 1905 he was made a Companion of St. Michael and St. 
George. On his retirement in 1911 an American elm was 
planted for him at the farm at Ottawa. A more enduring 
monument is the driveway in Ottawa to the St. Louis Dam 
and the driveway along the Rideau River. In 1926, many 
years after his death, the American Rose Society made a 
posthumous award to him for his rose, Agnes, named. for his 
wife. 

On retirement he toured England for a year. Returning 
little improved, he devoted his last days to work in the 
Sunday School of the First Methodist Church, with which 
body the New Connexionists had amalgamated. 


William Saunders had one daughter and five sons. He 
was always ‘‘sociable’”’ with his children and their friends. 
They accompanied him wherever he went. He interested 
them in his work even in their tenderest years. Charles 
stated that he did not remember when he became interested 
in the crossing of plants or when he commenced hybridizing 
them. All of the family were well educated. Three, Charles, 
Percy and Fred, obtained the degree of Ph.D. at Johns 
Hopkins. Many became famous in the fields of horticulture, 
botany, floriculture, ornithology, physics and music. 


Annie Saunders remained at home, the mainstay of her 
mother at home and in social functions at Ottawa. She was 
an amateur photographer of note and a musical critic of no 
mean talent. 


William Edwin, educated in pharmacology in Philadelphia, 
joined his father in his business, and became professor of 
practical chemistry at the London Medical School from 
1884 to 1889, and one-time president of the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists. He donated about a thousand speci- 
mens of wild life to the University of Western Ontario from 
his collection of some four thousands. He had an excellent 
singing voice and chose such selections as Kjerulf’s “My 
Heart and Lute” and Handel’s ““Waft Her Angels.”’ He 
married Emma, daughter of Hiram C. Lee and so grand- 
daughter of Hiram Davis Lee. Their daughter, Muriel (Mrs. 
Howard Fetherston) was a sensational debutante in Ottawa 
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society and a talented musician. She has three daughters, 
Nora, Marjorie and Kathleen. 

Henry Scoley Saunders is a professional musician in 
Toronto, a famous ’cellist and world-wide authority on 
Whitman and collector of his works, which he has presented 
to the John Hay Library of the Brown University at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; one-time president of the Whitman 
Society of Toronto; compiler of the List of Parodies on Whit- 
man; and author of An Introduction to Whitman. In 1864 he 
married Georgina Helen Taylor, a lady of marked literary 
ability, a musician of note and admirer of Walt Whitman. 
They have two children, Ruth Mercer and Henry Ernest. 

Arthur Percy Saunders, after attending Toronto, Johns 
Hopkins and Cornell Universities, became instructor of 
chemistry at Cornell and McGill and professor of chemistry 
at Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., and later dean of that 
college. It was Percy Saunders, with Walter James Brown, 
who did the actual pollination of the wheats from which 
the variety Marquis was later obtained by Charles. Percy 
is a great propagator of new peonies. He has developed 
more than fifty new varieties, which were the outstanding 
feature of a meeting of the American Peony Society, taking 
the highest possible awards, a gold medal, a bronze medal, 
two certificates and two first prizes. A bloom of Argosy, a 
new race of tree peony, is standing on the author’s table at 
the time of this writing. 

Frederick Albert Saunders was born August 18, 1875, 
and received much of his earlier education in Ottawa. He 
attended Toronto University, honouring in science, and later 
Johns Hopkins. At the time of writing he is professor of 
physics at Syracuse University, at Syracuse, New York 
State, specializing in spectroscopy. A member of the New 
England Bird Banding Society, he has made personal observa- 
tions on 190 avian varieties. With the family penchant for 
music, he assisted in organizing two string quartettes in 
Syracuse. In June, 1900, he married Grace Elder of Phila- 
delphia. They have one son, Anthony, and one daughter, 
Margery. 

Charles Edward Saunders was born February 2, 1867. 
He attended the universities of Toronto, Johns Hopkins and 
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Harvard, specializing in chemistry and geology. For two 
years he was professor of chemistry at the Central University 
of Kentucky. In 1892 he married Mary Blackwell of Deer 
Park, Toronto, a talented pianist and vocalist, who appeared 
on many of the programmes of the Saunders’ reunions. He 
became intensely interested in voice production, spending 
some two years in study at Boston and New York. He 
became chief musical instructor of Havergal and St. Mar- 
garet’s Colleges, Toronto, and musical critic of the Toronto 
Globe and later of the Ottawa Evening Journal and Ottawa 
Citizen, editing a column entitled ‘‘The World of Music.” 
He was director of the Schubert Club and composed the 
words and music of a lullaby for three female voices which 
was performed by the Women’s Morning Music Club of 
Ottawa. 

Finding that the teaching of music was a far from profit- 
able vocation, Charles Saunders now accepted a position as 
photographer for the Canadian government. Offered a 
position at the “‘Farm,”’ he at first declined but at the instance 
of his father who, without other formality, telegraphed him 
to come as he was appointed, he reluctantly accepted it. 
By 1903 he had discovered not only Marquis wheat but many 
other things as well. He acquired a working knowledge of 
French with the express purpose of conversing with the farmers 
of Quebec of whom he said: ‘‘I] est si facile de les aimer quand 
on les connait.”’ 

On retirement from the ‘‘Farm’’ he studied French under 
the most eminent professors of Paris and Grenoble, receiving 
from the French government the honorary appointment of 
“Officier d’Instruction Publique.’ To students in Canadian 
universities he donated prizes for theses written in French. 
As Sir Charles he addressed the ‘Circle Francais,” a club 
formed at the University of Western Ontario. He was present 
at the inaugural meeting, held in the author’s house, of 
“Alliance Francaise.”’ 

In recognition of their services to Canadians in particular 
and humanity in general, Charles Saunders and Frederick 
Banting in 1934 received knighthoods, on which occasion 
Duncan Campbell Scott, E. J. Lemaire, Alexander Johnston 
and Dr. William J. Roche were made Companions of St. 
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Michael and St. George. It is the crowning glory of London 
that Banting and Saunders, two of the greatest benefactors of 
the world conceived the things which made them great while 
serving in its university. To these names that of Richard 
Maurice Bucke, the mystic, might be added for the prodigious 
effort he made to understand and unfold the mysteries of the 
future life. 


Musical evenings with all the formalities of printed 
programmes and written invitations are regularly given in the 
Saunders home in London, when the work of such masters as 
Haydn, Brahms, Schubert, Mozart, Corelli, Dvorak, Dohn- 
anyi, Beethoven, T. Barrett, F. Abt, V. Scharwenka, Weber, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, L. deCall are presented. These 
reunions are generally held at the time of the blooming of 
peonies, the music hall decorated with gorgeous flowers 
largely of their own development. At the time of writing 
arrangements for this year’s reunion are under way. 


6. JOHN ADAM STEVENSON, ™.., 


Professor of Therapeutics and Toxicology, 
Member of the Staff, London General Hospital 


An Andrew Stevenson, of Argyllshire, had a son, John 
Andrew Stevenson, a coachmaker, a musician, a strict, 
punctilious, irascible man, who moved to Dublin and became 
a violist in the State Band. A son, John Andrew Stevenson, 
born 1762, was enrolled as chorister in Christ Church Choir 
at a very early age and served successively as chorister in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral Choir, as vicar-choral in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, of which church Swift had been Dean, and as 
vicar-choral in Christ Church. Sometimes John Andrew 
was practising athletics when his father believed he was 
practising scales and Gregorian Chants. Once having dis- 
covered this, the father, birch in hand, awaited the return of 
his erring son, but when John Andrew burst into the house with 
the news that he had competed at an athletic meeting and had 
won the honours in all the events in which he had com- 
peted, the father’s wrath was turned to admiration. By 
the time the son had reached the age of nineteen he had 
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already composed new music for O’Keefe’s farces, “The 
Son-in-Law”’ and ‘‘The Dead Alive,” to fit them for the 
Irish stage. In 1791 he secured the degree of Doctor of 
Music and a knighthood in 1803, and was appointed organist 
and musical director of Dublin Castle in 1814. 


Among a host of famous works, he composed melodies of 
such charm that Thomas Moore was induced to compose 
suitable words for them. Some such are: ‘‘Has Sorrow Thy 
Young Days Faded?”’ ‘‘ Believe Me, If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms,’”’ ‘‘The Minstrel Boy,” ‘‘’Tis the Last Rose 
of Summer,” ‘‘The Harp that Once through Tara’s Hall.” 
Even now many concert programmes are headed ‘‘ Words by 
Moore, Music by Stevenson.” 


Sir John Andrew Stevenson had a daughter, Olivia, who 
became the Marchioness of Headfort. At Headfort House 
Stevenson died in 1833 and was buried at St. Mary’s, Pines- 
town, County Meath. 


Sir John Andrew Stevenson had a son, John Andrew 
Stevenson, 2nd lieutenant in H.M. 99th Infantry, who came 
to Canada, fought at Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane in the War 
of 1812, settling in the Niagara District, then the military, 
social and cultural centre of Ontario. Here he met and 
married Mary, daughter of the Rev. Robert Addison, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who, at the earnest solicitation 
of Mr. Robert Hamilton, for whom the city of Hamilton 1s 
named, and of Colonel John Butler of the justly celebrated 
Butler’s Rangers, had been appointed missionary by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and came to 
the Niagara District in 1792. Although the Reverend 
John Ogilvie had been with the troops at Fort Niagara 
during the conquest of 1759 and the Reverend John Stuart 
had visited the Niagara District from his headquarters 
at Cataraqui (Kingston), the Reverend Robert Addison was 
the first resident minister of any kind in Western Ontario. 
He established St. Mark’s Church at ‘‘ Newark, "as Niagara- 
on-the-Lake was then known. Incidentally it may be 
mentioned that Dr. Robert Guthrie, surgeon to Butler's 
Rangers and later to Brant’s Indians, practised medicine at 
Niagara, one of the very earliest physicians 1n Ontario. 
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The Addisons are famous not only in England but in 
Canada as well. In England a branch of the family had 
produced Joseph Addison, author of the Tatler and the 
Spectator, so well known to us in our student days. Robert 
Addison’s immediate family furnished Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
with the inspiration for Hillocks of Bannisdale, while Robert 
Addison furnished Mr. John E. Elson with the inspiration for 
The Scarlet Sash. Robert Addison appears also in Ralph 
Connor’s The Runner. 


John Andrew Stevenson and Mary Addison had eight 
children of whom one was John Gustavus Stevenson who, 
graduating in 1840, practised law successively in Niagara and 
St. Catharines, and was the first Clerk of the Peace in the 
newly formed county of Haldimand in 1851 and its Judge in 
1855. In 1844 he had married Mary Butler, great-grand- 
daughter of Colonel John Butler. Their only issue, Robert 
Addison Stevenson, graduated in medicine from McGill and 
practised for a short time at Strathroy and later at Toronto. 
He married Susan, daughter of Colonel Andrew Patrick 
Farrell, registrar of the county of Haldimand, and had one 
daughter, Kate May, who married Brigadier-General George 
Strachan Cartwright of Toronto. 


Mary (Butler) Stevenson having died, John Gustavus 
Stevenson, while clerk of the Niagara District which com- 
prised the counties of Haldimand, Lincoln and Welland, 
married Sarah, daughter of Samuel Street of Thorold. They 
had three children: Sabin, who died in his last year in medicine 
and who was engaged to Ada, daughter of Dr. Charles 
Greenwood Moore at the time of his death; Agnes, who 
married Dr. Charles Smith Moore; and John Adam Stevenson, 
the particular object of this sketch. 


John Adam Stevenson obtained a degree in medicine from 
McGill in 1873, entered into a partnership with Dr. John 
Martin Fraser, and practised medicine in London. He 
entered the Faculty of Medicine in the Western University 
and acted as secretary-treasurer for the one year which 
preceded his death, which occurred April 23, 1883. The 
secretarial books in which all notes during the whole life of 
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the Medical School from its inception until the time of the 
closing of the university as a denominational institution 
are in the possession of the author. John Adam Stevenson 
married Annie Isobel, daughter of William Proudfoot, vice- 
chancellor of the Western University, and had two children: 
John H. Proudfoot Stevenson, customs broker of Toronto, and 
Ann Sydney Stevenson. 


Sarah (Street) Stevenson having died, John Gustavus 
Stevenson, now judge of the county of Haldimand, married 
Mary, daughter of Robert Vicars Griffith, clerk of the Crown 
at North Cayuga. They had four children: Evan Griffith 
Stevenson, an invalid for many years; Alan F. Stevenson, of 
the Vocational Institute, Niagara Falls, Ontario; Emma, who 
married Dr. Frederick P. Drake, for a long time partner of 
Dr. Charles Smith Moore of London; and Edward Vicars 
Stevenson, who, after devoting the 1885-1886 term to the 
study of medicine at the Western University, entered the 
Faculty of Theology and graduated from Trinity College, 
Toronto, in 1890. He secured an M.A. and was ordained a 
deacon and served as curate to St. Stephen’s Church, Toronto, 
in 1892; was ordained a priest by the Right Reverend Arthur 
Sweatman, Bishop of Toronto, at St. James’ Cathedral in 
1893 and served in that capacity at St. John’s Church, 
Peterborough, and St. Michael’s Church, New York City; 
and as rector of Grace Church, Plainfield, New Jersey, 
from 1902 until his retirement in 1936. He has in his pos- 
session the deed for six thousand acres in the county of 
Norfolk, in the London District, granted to the Reverend 
Robert Addison as a reward for his services to the Crown. 
Incidentally the Rev. Robert Addison at one time was owner 
of Deer Park, Toronto. 


The memory of the Rev. Robert Addison is still cherished 
and periodically commemorated. In 1942 the sesqui-centen- 
nial of his coming was so celebrated. On the one hundred 
and fortieth anniversary the Rev. Edward Vicars Stevenson 
officiated in St. Mark’s Church at Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
that venerable ivy-covered church nestling so peacefully 
among its ancient trees. 
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7. JAMES BOWMAN, 
Professor of Theoretical and Practical Chemistry 


The Bowmans are ironmasters in Cumberland, England. 


A William Bowman married a Sara Piel at Liverpool in 
1820 and had nine children, one of whom, William, was sent 
to Canada to assume the duties of construction engineer and 
mechanical superintendent of the Great Western Railway, 
then being constructed. His headquarters were at Hamilton 
from which point the railway was being constructed to the 
west. When the roadbed had been constructed as far as 
London, traffic began and William Bowman was on the first 
train which arrived in this city in 1853. When construction 
of this railway was completed, Mr. Bowman in 1856 became 
superintendent of the London and Port Stanley Railway 
and, on its lease to the Great Western in 1859, he became 
secretary-treasurer of the combined roads. Soon after this 
he assisted in the formation of the Canada Chemical Manu- 
facturing Company and became its president. He showed 
great interest in civil and religious affairs, serving on the city 
council and as a local preacher for some forty years. 


During the time that William Bowman was living in 
Hamilton, some suspected cases of cholera appearing in the 
city, he and others, among whom was Mr. G. N. F. A. T. 
Dickson, volunteered their services as male nurses. This 
association drew them together and ultimately resulted in 
the marriage of James Bowman to the daughter of Mr. 
Dickson. The union resulted in the birth of two sons, Charles 
Bowman who, with his father, conducted the coal and wood 
business of William Bowman and Son, and James Bowman, 
who became an expert chemist. 


As a boy James Bowman and his chums, after school, 
would wander to the barracks to meet some old retired soldiers 
who were quite well pleased to have an interested audience. 
They were particularly intrigued by the tales of a man to 
whom they gave the name of ‘Old Savage” and shivered as he 
told them of India and the dreadful Sepoys. At nightfall, on 
the way home, they huddled together as they approached, 
and ran for their lives as they passed, the Potter’s Field on 
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their left and the ‘‘Haunted House,” the Log Hospital, on 
their right. 

When James Bowman was seventeen years of age he was 
apprenticed for a four-year term to William Saunders, where 
he soon became familiar with drugs and the various peculiari- 
ties and virtues of the doctors of London. 

On securing his degree from the College of Pharmacy, he 
associated himself with the firm of E. R. Squibb and Company, 
makers of fine chemicals in New York, where he became a 
recognized authority in inorganic and organic chemistry. 
Returning to London, he became technician and director of 
chemical operations of the chemical company of which his 
father was president. The company’s plant was situated on 
the east side of Rectory Street adjoining the railway at the 
south. It supplied necessary chemicals and especially sul- 
phuric acid to the many oil refineries which occupied much 
of the space from York Street to the Hamilton Road and from 
Adelaide Street to the Newmarket Race Course almost a mile 
to the east. 

When the organization of a Medical School was being 
mooted, William Saunders finally prevailed on James Bowman 
to accept the chair of chemistry. 

At the closing of the Boys’ College, the water, for the sake 
of economy, had been turned off. Fortunately a blackboard, 
tanks, troughs, and some of the apparatus were still intact. 
Water was brought in by the janitor in large demijohns. 
Here James Bowman began his Practical Chemistry, lecturing 
twice a week from five to six in the evening. Largely his time 
was taken up in directing the efforts of the students as they 
performed experiments with retorts heated with gas. Many 
of the necessary reagents had been brought by him from his 
laboratory at the chemical works. His equipment was meagre 
but he made the most of it. To the author he related some 
of the experiences that befell him at the school. ‘As the 
lecture proceeded, the lights would sometimes go out, sud- 
denly. At last I discovered that some fellow had blown 
downa gas pipe in the basement. The nuisance stopped after 
I had instructed the janitor to paint the stopcock with 
capsicum’’; and also ‘‘An occasional snowball would hit the 
blackboard if they thought the lecture was too long.”’ 
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When the lecture on Practical Chemistry was finished 
Bowman and his class would run for Theoretical Chemistry 
to the cottage, where every day he lectured from six to seven, 

He worked very hard at his own laboratory and very hard 
at the college, preparing his work so thoroughly that, save 
for reviewing it in his mind as he walked to the school, it was 
never necessary for him to use a book or note. At last this 
continuous labour told on his health and it appeared necessary 
for him to give up some part of it. The Faculty persuaded 
him to continue and sent for him with a cab and had him 
brought to his home in the same way. 


Of the school James Bowman said: 


‘No one had ever lectured before and there was great 
questioning among us all as to how we were to proceed and 
later as to how we had succeeded. Dr. Waugh had given the 
first lecture of the day at eight in the morning so I gave the 
last one at seven in the evening and walked home with the 
boys and was delighted to learn that their impressions of 
the lectures was very good, for many had been sceptical of 
the success of the School.’’ 


8. F.. R. ECCLES; M.p.,. M.R.c.S. (Eng.), FRCS. (Edin), 
Professor of Physiology : 


The Eccles’ ancestral home is. at Ecclesville, Ireland. 
Its earliest history is not known to the author. In later 
years the estate passed through the hands of Mack Eccles and 
a female descendant, who, with a Mr. Raymond De M. 
Browne-Lecky, to whom she was married, still possess it. 
At one time feeling against the Eccles as ‘‘Loyalists’’ was 
extremely high. Mack Eccles was compelled to go some 
twenty miles even to have a horse shod. Feeling against the 
family at Ecclesville has been much modified of late. The 
ruins of the old church and churchyard are ‘‘on the Eccles 
Estate, and in recent years the family gave two new churches 
to the town—one Protestant and one Catholic.” 

A John Dickson Eccles, a younger son, left Ireland and 
settled on the second concession of Warwick, built himself a 
substantial house and accessory buildings, which still stand, 
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and began his career as a small, quite successful, gentleman 
farmer, an influential citizen and a justice of the peace of the 
county of Lambton. He had five daughters, Willa and 
Margaret, who died in infancy, Jessie, Martha, and Louisa; 
and three sons, Mack, Daniel and Friend Richard. 

Jessie Eccles married Mr. W. Hay Cook of Toronto. 

Martha Eccles married Major Frank Kenward, a cousin 
of Dr. John E. McGuillicuddy of London. They had three 
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sons, Charles, Bert and Edward, all of whom practised 
tistry. 

eee Eccles married William McLeay. He had been 
with Sir John Franklin ‘‘on his voyages in 1819 and also on 
his second voyage of 1825. Owing to strong objections on 
my grandmother’s part he did not get away on the ill-fated 
voyage of 1845 although he was ready to go. He settled a 
the Egremont Road four miles north of Watford, where t : 
McLeay’s lived.”” The above from Dr. L. McLeay y 
Gravenhurst. Louisa Eccles and William McLeay ha 

several children: John Sidney McLeay who died at Winnipeg 
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in 1931; Charles W. McLeay, who graduated from the 
London Medical School in 1898, practised at Ibi, South Africa, 
and later in England; and Mary, who married Mr. J. F. 
Elliott. Their children were Kathleen, who remained at 
home; Dr. Frank Elliott of Toronto; Friend Eccles Elliott of 
Chicago; and Alex Elliott of Watford. 

So much for the daughters of John Dickson Eccles. Of 
the three sons: Mack inherited the Ecclesville estate and 
returned to Ireland; Daniel operated a drug store at Park- 
hill; Friend Richard, the particular subject presently dis- 
cussed, entered medicine. 

Friend Richard Eccles, born January 25, 1845, obtained 
the early part of his education at a private school in Sarnia. 
Following the securing of his degree in medicine in Toronto, 
he settled at Arkona and later in London, interrupting his 
practice several times to take postgraduate courses, first in 
New York and on three occasions in London, England; for two 
years, 1876-1877, at St. Thomas Hospital; in 1883 with Sir 
Spencer Wells at the Samaritan Free Hospital and in 1885 with 
Lawson Tait, not only the greatest surgeons of England 
but their greatest lecturers as well. Eccles acquired his own 
manner of lecturing which could scarcely have been improved. 
In 1882 Eccles had been made a Fellow of the Obstetrical 
Society of England. In Canada he became one of the greatest 
authorities in abdominal surgery, quoted in many journals 
and textbooks. At first his operations were performed in 
private homes or the private rooms of hospitals, he himself 
attending to every detail of the preparations. On one such 
occasion he removed an abdominal tumour—an ovarian cyst 
which weighed forty-two pounds—the first successful such 
operation in London. The anesthetic used consisted of a 
large dose of opium and a pint of whisky. 

Eccles was meticulous in all things. Clothes, linen and 
shoes were immaculate. On a high seat, driving superb 
horses, with his coachman beside him, he drove himself to 
his patient’s door and was called for. He was always kind, 
courteous, serene, nevertheless conscious of his own worth, 
charging well for his services to the well-to-do, yet expecting 
nothing from the poor. Not pompous but still important, he 
seemed instinctively to appear in the front row. In his 
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lectures he displayed wit without levity, proceeding with 
concision and in sequence. Without effort he controlled his 
class, whom he respected and they him, advising them 
that the skilful use of English would get them out of many 
difficulties as it had him. He invited the graduating class to 
dine with Mrs. Eccles and himself, spending the later evening 
in entertainment furnished by instrumental and vocal artists 
of note. He was a worthwhile critic in things literary and 
musical. His home, ‘Ellwood Place,’’ as the Colonial 
Apartments, still stands on Queen’s Avenue. He was a 
constant benefactor of the Medical School, founding a 
scholarship and giving funds for the purchase of books for the 
library. The first library, founded about 1900, which had 
consisted of the library of Dr. William Woodruff, then just 
deceased, with the addition of the castaways of the staff and 
others, was a ragged collection. It was a beginning, however, 
of the present library, unequalled by many larger institutions. 


Dr. Eccles was an always faithful Methodist and a member 
of the First Methodist Church. At his home important 
visitors preaching or attending conferences would be enter- 
tained. Far from a bigot, on such occasions he would invite 
the heads of other denominations to participate, thus laying 
some of the foundation for church union. 

Dr. Eccles in a first union married Mrs. Augusta Hawks- 
worth, daughter of Amasa Wood, business man, philanthropist, 
founder of the Amasa Wood Memorial Hospital at ot. 
Thomas, and in a second union Miss Janet Dusty (d’Este) of 
St. Marys. In neither union was any child born. 


9, WILLIAM WAUGH, M.D., C.M., 


Professor of Anatomy, General, Descriptive and Surgical, 
Member of the Staff, London General Hospital 


A Christopher Waugh was born at Roxborough, Scotland, 
in 1790. On March 14, 1817, when twenty-seven, he married 
a maiden of eighteen, Elspeth Ainsley, at Louchope, parish 
of Mosbattle. On December 20th of the same year a son, 
Robert, was born. They left Scotland for America on July 5, 
1819. While on the sea a daughter, Margaret, was born. On 
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landing they made their way to Madrid, St. Lawrence County, 
New York State, remaining there until 1827. Here one son, 
Thomas, and three daughters, Elizabeth, Isabel and Janet, 
were born. No details of their life at Madrid are known. 
On May 12, 1827, they arrived in the London District and 
chose a forest farm, Lot 29, 6th Concession, London Town- 
ship. Here Christopher built a house of logs in which the 
family lived for thirty-five years. On this farm Mary Jane, 
John, Elspeth, and another whose name could not be de- 
ciphered from the family Bible, were born. His wife Elspeth 
having died, Christopher married Mrs. Jane L. Brayne and 
to them were born: Christopher, Edward, James, George, 
William Ebenezer (on May 23, 1850), Marion, David and 
Christina. 

Ceaseless toil having been rewarded by relative prosperity, 
it was decided that a new house should be built and of brick. 
If water could be found, the house would be located as close 
as possible to the city. James found the right place with a 
divining-rod. The building of the house began. First the 
lime would be made close to the wall. So immense logs were 
drawn together and piled high and stones piled in a great 
heap on them. William, a stripling, did the work with a 
mighty pair of oxen, hauling the brick from the Whiting yard 
a mile to the north. When the logs had dried they were 
set on fire and burned for a night and a day. William was 
impressed by the seething flames, the bursting stones and the 
ruddy glow of figures which momentarily appeared and 
disappeared. 

The plan for the new house was made by Robert White 
“out of his head.” He did the brick work. Mr. Hall, 
father of the court crier of London, was the carpenter. F or 
its two builders the residence was named “The White Hall.’ 

The family moved to the new house on a New Year s Day. 
In patriarchal manner the father headed the procession, carry- 
ing one child in his arms and another on his back. The mother 
followed, carrying the baby. The others in order of pre- 
cedence, each carrying a piece of furniture, stamping snow 
from their feet, hurriedly entered the well-warmed house. 
A stove heated the kitchen and adjacent dining-room, and 
fireplaces the drawing-room and largest bedroom. William's 
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duties were to clear away all ashes, fill the woodboxes and 
to roll great logs into the fireplaces. The fireplaces and 
mantels are still well preserved and show much artistic merit. 


To the north and south of the house orchards were planted. 
William planted an apple tree just north of the house. He 
had found it growing wild in a fence corner. It is now a 
hollow trunk with broken branches but bears fruit occasion- 
ally. At farm work William mowed hay and pulled peas well 
with a scythe. In wheat harvest he raked and bound, strug- 
gling to keep up to Edward, a famous cradler. On each 24th 
of May the sheep were washed at the swimming-hole; William 
pushed the sheep to Edward in the water and pulled them out 
again when they had been washed. 

On July 1, 1867, the first Dominion Day, William made 
a board fence along part of the road. The boards were beech, 
hard and warped, scarcely a nail would drive without bending. 
The day was hot and William’s back and arms ached and his 
hands were blistered. Part of this fence is in the possession 
of the London and Middlesex Historical Society. 


The Waugh family attended three schools; the first of 
logs, situated at the cross-roads on land donated by Chris- 
topher Waugh; the second at Melrose; and the third to the 
west of the Waugh farm and just across the line fence. Its 
location is marked by two maple trees, which still stand on 
the side of the road. 


The schoolhouse, one brick thick, was unlined but plastered 
inside on the bricks. The door, uncovered by a porch, opened 
directly into the single room. On the sides were three 
windows with tiny panes of glass. Tiers of cubby-holes for 
lunches and rows of nails for overcoats and caps filled the 
spaces between the windows. The seats and desks were 
made by the carpenter who built the school. The stove, big 
enough to take four-foot wood, stood in a box of sand. A 
large tub, surmounted by a tin dipper, stood in one corner on 
a triangular shelf. Two boys carried water in it from the 
Waugh spring. Two boys swept the floors after school, during 
which time the teacher cut kindling and finally locked the door. 


This school, which had cost only eighty pounds currency, 
something less than $350, to build, was soon in disrepair. 
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Cracks appeared in the walls, snow drifted in at the windows, 
rats scampered under the floors and nibbled at the lunches 
in the cubby-holes. Early in 1875 the school was abandoned 
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Christopher for many years had acted as the precentor. 
When the precentor who succeeded him—none too sure of 
himself—struck the note on a tuning-fork, the congregation 
were horrified. Immediately following the service they 
admonished the culprit severely and carried ‘‘the instrument 
of damnation” into a ditch, holding it between two sticks. 

While at school William visited the Edwards brickyard, 
situated across the road and a little west of the school. The 
shouts of men running with barrows, the crack of the whip 
over horses travelling incessantly in the circle, the rush of 
flame from the kiln doors, the rosy glow at night impressed 
him and he longed for a life of action. The conversations of 
Dr. Alexander Anderson, a frequent visitor, turned his mind 
to medicine. He spoke of this wish to his father, who 
immediately called a consultation of the family. They all 
encouraged young William and promised their support, and 
‘loyally did they keep the promise.’’ So early on a Monday 
morning, a bundle on his back, William trudged the miles to 
the academy at Komoka, now a peaceful village, then a 
haughty town of many mills and factories, divisional shops 
of the newly constructed railway, miles of vacant lots, but 
withal an educational centre of the London District. 

The academy was heated by wood stoves and lighted by 
gas obtained from the municipal gas plant. Around the 
principal building, an old church, were cedars and maple 
trees, lilac bushes and tiger lilies. 

His education at Komoka finished, a second consultation 
of the family was held to determine the physician in London 
to whom William would be apprenticed. It was felt that he 
should be Scottish. Choice lay between Dr. Anderson, a 
Catholic, and Dr. McKenzie, a Presbyterian. Anderson was 
chosen for he had come from Scotland. 

Dr. Anderson, true to the habits of the times, dispensed 
veritable seas of medicines. Twice a year great bales of 
drugs came to him from Montreal, and Mr. Waugh made and 
replenished containers with infusions, concoctions and tinc- 
tures, rolled pills and folded papers of powders during the 
morning. In the afternoon he filled prescriptions which Dr. 
Anderson passed to him through a small trap-door. Only on 
rare occasions did they mention medicine or discuss a disease 
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and its remedies. On going to McGill, Waugh’s qualities 
were soon recognized. He was appointed prosector and 
received as a reward a model of the head and neck showing 
the subcutaneous structures. 

Let us digress fora moment. Two men, somewhat older 
than Mr. Waugh, had accompanied him to Montreal. With 
diligence and great privations they had acquired the pre- 
liminary education necessary for entering medicine. One 
whose name cannot now be recalled by Dr. Waugh had been 
a house-painter. The other, named William F uller, had been 
a servant of Dr. Anderson’s. In Montreal, while attending 
McGill, on alternate days they attended lectures and painted 
houses, eating from a barrel of biscuits and a great cheese sent 
them by Dr. Anderson. In addition, Fuller made models in 
plaster of parts of the body, showing the nerves, arteries and 
veins coloured in white, red and blue. It was one of these 
models that Mr. Waugh received as a reward for his work as 
prosector. The model spoken of is in the possession of the 
author as a gift of Dr. Waugh’s daughter. Fuller, graduating 
in 1866, became a successful practitioner in Michigan, and 
Dr. Waugh sometimes visited him. 

And so in 1872 Mr. Waugh donned a gown, repeated the 
oath of Hippocrates, kneeled before the chancellor, and arose 
“William Ebenezer Waugh, Doctor in Medicinam.”’ 

Dr. Waugh first practised at Glencoe for a very few 
months only. In August, 1873, this advertisement appeared: 


W. E. Waugh, M.D., C.M. Graduate of McGill University, 
Montreal, Physician, Surgeon, &c. Office in D. McRae’s 
brick building at Glencoe. 


At the serious illness of Dr. Anderson, who died December 
9, 1873, Dr. Waugh, called at first to assist Dr. Anderson, 
remained in London, occupying his consulting-room and 
sleeping in the bedroom he had occupied in the past. He 
had his breakfast alone and sometimes his lunch; but he and 
Mrs. Anderson always dined together each evening, and 
generally alone, each at the end of a very long dining table. 
After formally saluting Mrs. Anderson and being saluted in 
turn, having placed a chair for her, he walked to his end of 
the table and often no other words were uttered until he said: 
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“‘Good-evening, Mrs. Anderson,” and she replied, “‘Good- 
evening, Dr. Waugh.”’ 
Ten apparently uneventful years passed. Then Dr. 
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Waugh joined the staff of the Medical School, giving the first 
lecture ever delivered there. 

In the third year of the school’s history, Dr. C. G. Moore 

_ having resigned, Dr. Waugh assumed the chair of Principles 
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and Practice of Surgery. He lectured most acceptably to the 
students, never failing to cover the whole of his field, but jn 
the many years that the author has known him he has never 
seen or heard of his having performed any operation. Prob- 
ably Dr. Anderson’s unhappy experience had much to do 
with his attitude towards surgical operations. 
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At the reorganization of the university, Dr. Waugh 
became Emeritus Professor of Surgery and Bursar, a position 
he held until his death. During this time Dr. Waugh 
delivered an address, as usual without notes, on “Early 
Medicine in London.”’ During this meeting the lights went 
out and he continued as though nothing had happened. 

Dr. Waugh attended Mrs. Guillemont during her last ill- 
ness and as she lay in the agonies of death tears coursed 
silently down his cheeks. Mrs. William M. Seaborn, mother 
of the author, supported Mrs. Guillemont as she died. 
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From the time of the formation of the Medical School 
until the reorganizing of the university, with the exception 
of the first year, Dr. Waugh was secretary of the Faculty. 
He showed such judgment in effecting reconciliations, in 
persuading discouraged members to continue, in filling 
vacancies as they occurred, that to him more than to any other 
person the continuation and the final great success of the 
Medical School is due. 


10. HENRY ARNOTT, m.s. 
Professor of Clinical Medicine 


The history of the Arnott family in Canada begins with 
the arrival of Henry Arnott and Maria (McClure) Arnott, his 
wife, from Armagh, Ireland, in 1791. They secured land by 
Crown grant in the township of Chinguacousy, in the county 
of Peel, on which they built their home, among the first to be 
constructed, and set about clearing their newly acquired 
holding. The title of the farm, never jeopardized by loans 
or other impediments, is still vested in and occupied by 
members of the family. One of their children, Henry Arnott, 
is the subject of this sketch. 


Young Henry Arnott helped his father and attended school 
until such time as he could teach school himself, which he 
did for six years, accumulating such funds as would allow him 
to secure a degree in medicine. He graduated from Toronto 
in 1870. In the meantime he had married Mary Graham. 
They came to St. John’s (now Arva) in London Township 
and in due course had two sons, David Heggie Arnott, who 
followed his father in their home in London, and Henry A. 
Arnott, who practised first in Michigan, then in Hamilton, 
Ontario, and is now living in retirement. As a boy, while 
living at St. John’s, he attended ‘‘Tamarac College.’’ Once 
on being “‘dared’”’ he jumped into the near-by creek. Wading 
out of the mud with some difficulty, he was whipped by Miss 
Crozier, the teacher. 

At St. John’s Dr. Arnott soon had a very extensive practice. 
Sometimes he would be away from home for several days, 
often being driven about the country by relays of horses, in 
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summer through quagmires or in winter through immense 
drifts or open fields. Often he had acute attacks of malaria, 
which, however, did not prevent him from making his rounds. 
When a chill came on he would be put to bed wherever he 
might be. When the chill was over he would be carried to his 
carriage and headed towards his next patient. Much of his 
time was taken up with the treatment of infectious diseases, 
especially diphtheria, typhoid fever, smallpox and_tuber- 
culosis. He instituted splinting and rest, thus adding much 
to the successful treatment of tubercular spine and tubercular 
hip. 

P While he was a man of small physique, he made up for this 
by his great strength, agility and courage. Delirium tremens, 
common in the days of shilling-a-gallon whisky, was his béte 
noire. Many times he was compelled to put up a battle 
against larger men. Probably it was by contemplating his 
many bruises, or his intimate association with his two greatest 
friends, William Saunders and Dr. Bucke, who considered him 
London’s ablest physician, that led him to the conclusion that 
alcohol had no place in medicine. He was always ready to 
do battle against its use. No one could ever doubt the 
sincerity of his convictions. At a meeting of the Ontario 
Medical Association at Toronto, Arnott gave a paper entitled 
‘Alcohol a Narcotic not a Drug,’’ and was accused in great 
heat by Dr. McPhedran of robbing the profession of one of 
its most valuable medicaments. 

At St. John’s, among Dr. Arnott’s first patients, were the 
Carmichaels, who live on the east side of the Proof Line Road, 
just south of the ninth concession. Two great maples, 
survivors of the primeval forest, and a walnut, the seed of 
which was planted, stand in the yard. 

Mrs. Peter Carmichael was about to be confined. A 
discussion arose as to whether Dr. McLay of Granton or the 
newly arrived Dr. Arnott of St. John’s, was to be employed. 
Mrs. Carmichael and her mother favoured Dr. McLay. 
Peter favoured Dr. Arnott, for Peter’s horse was lame and 
anyway Dr. Arnott was closer. When Dr. Arnott arrived, 
he spoke first to the patient, then drawing a chair to the fire- 
place he entered into a long conversation with the patient’s 
mother, discussing her own many confinements, the many 
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confinements she herself had attended. As Mrs. Carmichael’s 
confinement progressed he asked her mother’s advice many 
times, but actually followed it but rarely. The good lady 
became his everlasting friend. 

No better illustration of Dr. Arnott’s penetration can be 
found than the attitude he took at a meeting of the Proof 
Line Presbyterian Church on the subject of the introduction 
of instrumental music in the services. When the vote stood 
“Yeas 36, Nays 11,” he “‘moved that an expression of the 
meeting be taken to find how many would rather (although 
favourable to instrumental music) not see it introduced if it 
should disturb the harmony of the church.’’ It is interesting 
to know that his motion carried. 


Dr. Arnott removed to London in 1880 and became 
professor of Clinical Medicine from 1882 to 1884. He was 
on the staff of the London General Hospital from 1884 to 1888. 
He was one-time dean of the Medical Faculty. He resigned 
in 1888 to take up practice in California. He was presented 
with an illuminated address by members of the Faculty. On 
his return from California he became associate professor of 
the Practice of Medicine. He retired from active practice 
in 1906, becoming Emeritus Professor of Medicine from 1906 
until 1912. 

Dr. Arnott was induced to come to London by William 
Saunders. Mr. Saunders was an adept at the use of the 
microscope, examining urine for many of the doctors of 
London. On returning from a trip to England he brought a 
microscope to Dr. Arnott, who employed it diligently in his 
practice, the first in London to do so. 


11. JAMES NIVEN, .B., M.R.c.s. (I.), 


Professor of Clinical Surgery, _ 
Member of Staff, London General Hospital 


James Simpson Niven, a son of Richard Niven and Eliza 
(Boomer) Niven, was born at Chrome Hill, an important and 
interesting country house close to Lembeg, Lisburn County, 
‘n Ireland. Of this house it is recorded that as King William 
of Orange with his army were proceeding towards the north, 
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a gun carriage was overturned as it was being brought down 
the steep hill which led to the ford at the River Lagan. The 
king took refuge in the near-by house of a Mr. Wolfenden, 
where he was well rested and refreshed. Becoming confused 
as to the direction he should take to rejoin his army, he made 
enquiries from a blacksmith who was standing at the door of 
his smithy and was much surprised that the answer he received 
was in excellent French. As it happened, the blacksmith, 
René Bulmer, was a Huguenot refugee from France. He 
married Mary Knox of the family of John Knox, the Scottish 
reformer. From him descended George Boomer, of Hall 
Hill of Lisburn, and Michael Boomer, dean of the Diocese of 
Huron and principal of Huron College, who lived at London, 
Ontario. 

As it happened, a Richard Niven, discoverer of a chrome 
dye, having prospered from his discovery, married a Miss 
Eliza Boomer, came into possession of the Wolfenden home, 
improved it and named it Chrome Hill. Here on one occasion 
the Nivens entertained John Wesley when on one of his 
evangelical missions. ‘‘He planted a tree in the grounds 
which suffered from cuttings made by his followers even to 
modern times as I have witnessed,’’ writes Joseph Hobson, a 
descendant of the Nivens. It would appear that the Boomers 
and Sir James Young Simpson were related. 

To the Nivens at Chrome Hill were born three sons: one, 
who served Her Majesty’s Forces as a general; Richard, 
who entered medicine; and James Simpson, who also entered 
medicine and is the particular subject of this essay. He was 
brought into the world by Sir John Thompson, who gave 
Mrs. Niven chloroform, then for the first time brought to 
attention by Sir James Young Simpson. Probably to show 
her appreciation and approval of the use of an anesthetic in 
such cases, whose administration was being cried down by the 
Church and many physicians, she gave the name of James 
Simpson to her young son. 

James Simpson Niven received his education at_ Dr. 
Ready’s School at Belfast and secured his degree at Trinity 
College, graduating in 1870. At the same time that he 
pursued his medical studies he acted as interne at the Lisburn 
County Infirmary and visited his uncle, Dean Boomer, in 
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Canada. On securing his degree he returned to Canada and 
practised in London, first in partnership with Dr. James 
Cattermole and later on his own at Colborne Street, close to 
Dundas Street. He was reputed to be one of the most 
expeditious surgeons of his times. At the time of the Riel 
Rebellion he accompanied the 7th Fusiliers to the West. 

Dr. Niven was married twice—first to Miss Lilly Young, 
of Dublin, who bore him three children: Hugh, who served in 
France with the Princess Patricia Regiment; Knox, who 
entered medicine but died shortly after; Lucy (Mrs. Shepherd 
Ivory Franz) of Washington, D.C., who has in her possession 
the snuffbox of Sir James Young Simpson, and to whom and 
to Mr. Joseph Hobson of Toronto the author is indebted for 
much of the information herein contained. 

Dr. Niven in a second union married Miss Mary Macbeth, 
a sister of Judge Talbot Macbeth. To them were born: 
Nora (Mrs. Torrence Beardmore) of Toronto; and Nancy 
(Mrs. Kenneth H. McCrimmon) of Rio de Janeiro. 


Dr. Niven, a tall handsome and dignified gentleman of 
the old school, as he walked the streets of London with his 
dogs (for he was a noted fancier of dogs, cats and game birds), 
was a familiar figure to all callings and classes; at the London 
Hunt and Country Club, of which he was master for many 
years; at the meetings of the city council and Board of 
Health; at exhibitions of the arts and handicrafts; at the 
Protestant Orphans’ Home; and especially at the Home for 
Aged People. To all he was ever a helpful and congenial 
friend. 


12. W. H. MOORHOUSE, m.pD., L.R.c.s. and L.R.c.P. (Edin.), 
Professor of Histology and Dermatology 


The history of the family begins with the Napoleonic 
Wars when a Thomas Moorhouse passed over to England 
from Holland, married a Miss Jane Hopkins, went to Ire- 
land, settled on a rented farm near Newton Barry in the 
county of Wexford and prospered until the outbreak of the 
Rebellion of 1798. A ‘Loyalist,’ harassed on every side, 
insulted as “‘The Dutchman,”’ suffering losses in lands and 
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holdings, the future of his adolescent family greatly jeo- 
pardized, he resolved to come to Canada, the land of oppor- 
tunity. He, his wife and family of ten children, landed at 
Port Stanley some time in July, 1824. For a very short time 
they took a house close to the harbour there. His daughter, 
Maria, three years of age, “‘had seen the others get water; 
she took the pail and went to the river, and as she lifted the 
pail she toppled in and was drowned.’’ The register of St. 
Peter’s Church, Tyrconnell, bears this inscription, ‘‘ This 
register is presented to the mission of St. Thomas by the 
Rev. A. MacIntosh, its first missionary, St. Thomas, July 20, 
1824.” Strange to say, the first three entries are a baptism, 
a marriage and a funeral, the last entry reading, ‘‘July 31, 
1824; Burial, Maria Moorhouse, native of Ireland, aged three 
years, was interred by me this day. A. MacIntosh.” 

From Port Stanley the family went to Plumb Point, just 
to the west of Port Talbot, waiting for two years the pleasure 
of Colonel Talbot, not too well pleased at the application of 
“the Dutchman.”’ Here Joseph, their last child, was born. 
At length the father was allocated land in Euphemia Township 
on the upper reaches of the Sydenham River, near Shetland, 
and ultimately all of his sons obtained lands in proximity to 
him. He set himself diligently to work clearing the land, 
planted rows of locust along the roadway, built himself a 
house of logs, set out an orchard of fruits with three pear 
trees about the house, and again prospered. The house faced 
upon a long deep “‘pool.’”’ A short distance below the river 
flows swiftly over shelving rocks—Smith’s Falls. Above the 
falls is the swimming place marked by a great rock and two 
large trees, an ash and an elm, on the bank. Of his children, 
William, Ann and Eliza married Pearces; Susan, a Joseph 
Backus; and Joseph, the child born at Plumb Point, married 
Mary Backus. Joseph was a veteran of the Rebellion of 
1837, and had obtained his captaincy for his services; Mary 
was the eldest daughter of Stephen Backus, who had won 
distinction in the War of 1812 as did his wife, of whom it is 
said: ‘‘The American soldiers scuttled the Backus house, 
cutting the feather tick and scattering the feathers all about. 
They cut the piece of cloth from the loom which Mrs. Backus 
was weaving and packed it and all that was of value to them 
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in the tick. When Mrs. Backus returned she picked the 
feathers up and stuffed them into her skirt which she had 
removed for the purpose.”” To Joseph and Mary were born: 
Stephen Thomas, who died when three years of age; Walter 
Hoare, of whom this sketch treats; Annie, who married Dr. 
Alexander Graham of Newbury; Thomas Henry, a merchant 
at Glencoe, who was injured as he felled a tree; Joseph 
Hopkins, an Anglican minister some time at Christ Church, 
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London. Unhappily, when their eldest child was twelve and 
their youngest four, the father died. On the advice of her 
father she returned to him, who built a house for her and her 
family near Tyrconnell. She planted locust trees around her 
there. 

Here Walter attended school at the residence of the Rev. 
Henry Holland along with Mr. Holland's — own children, 
Elenora, Harry and Arthur, and those of his wife's sister, 
Charles ‘‘The Merry’’ and Clement ‘‘ The Serious. 

After spending ten years near her father Mrs. Moorhouse 
returned to the old farm at Shetland with her adolescent 
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family. Here Walter attended school at Sutherland’s Corners, 
now known as Cairo, and after some coaching at the hands of 
Rey. John Kennedy of Adelaide, became teacher of the school 
he had just attended. At the same time he sang in the choir 
of a small church there, directing the music with a flute. 
He regularly and frequently visited the home of a Mr. Turtle, 
three of whose four daughters were blind, singing with them, 
accompanying himself and them with flute or violin. Before 
leaving they always sang the same well-beloved hymn 
together. Exactly what hymn the author is unable to discover. 

Dr. Moorhouse began the study of medicine with Dr. 
Alexander Graham at Newbury, attended Trinity Medical 
School in Toronto. After spending a year in Edinburgh and 
London, he began active practice in London East in the 
house of Mrs. Noble English. Until its demolition in recent 
times this house has been occupied in succession by Doctors 
Moorhouse, Walter M. English, Edwin Seaborn and Frank R. 
Clegg. Dr. Moorhouse next occupied offices on Clarence 
Street close to the present Salvation Army Citadel. Dr. 
William Woodruff, who had a large practice, had his office 
next door and assisted Dr. Moorhouse by sending him 
patients. That Dr. Moorhouse was assiduous in attention 
to his practice is attested by his office hours, which began at 
seven in the morning and ended at nine in the evening. He 
was one of the most enthusiastic and loyal of those who 
organized the Medical School. At Faculty meetings he 
expressed his opinions candidly, seriously, more influenced by 
Clement “‘The Serious” than by Charles ‘‘The Merry,” rarely 
laughing, sometimes uttering a little chuckle which could be 
unpleasant. He was sometime president of the London 
Medical Association, the Western Ontario Medical Council, 
Canadian Medical Association and vice-chancellor of the 
university. He wrote his lectures with exceeding care and 
delivered them in the same manner. These are in the 
possession of Dr. James Crane at the Medical School. To his 
histology class on one occasion he showed a slide on which 
were bacteria, the first seen here. It was brought to London 
by Dr. Eccles. Dr. John Hotson, greatly interested, suc- 
ceeded in getting Dr. Archibald Bruce McCallum, then of 
Toronto, to deliver lectures on the subject. Dr. McCallum 
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charged ten dollars for the course, which was held in Victoria 
Hall, now occupied by the Salvation Army. In this hall 
Dr. David Arnott states that he heard the Jubilee Singers, 
Blind Tom, the Bell Ringers and the first gramophone record. 


Again, Doctors Moorhouse, Meek, Eccles were called in 
consultation in a case of appendicitis which showed dullness 
on percussion on the third day, vomiting of fecal matter on 
the sixth, was operated on the seventh, discharged the 
necrotic appendix on the twenty-fifth, and recovered. 


Dr. Moorhouse was twice married, first to Margaret 
Webster, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Webster of Newbury, 
then to Miss Mary Butler. He had no issue. He died on 
October 24, 1921. 

As a doctor he was greatly revered by his patients. Miss 
Nellie Gunn, daughter of Marcus Gunn, said of him, ‘He 
seemed like Christ as he entered a room.”” The author, when 
a chorister at St. Paul’s, could look into the congregation and 
see Dr. Moorhouse’s great shoulders and massive head of 
wavy hair. When these were touched with the light of the 
stained glass windows he could understand something of Miss 
Gunn’s feelings. A window in the chancel of his beloved St. 
Paul’s has been erected to the memory of Dr. Moorhouse. 


13. GEORGE PENNINGTON JONES, ».p., 


Professor of Sanitary Science, 
Member of the Staff, London General Hospital 


The Jones family are well known in London and Canter- 
bury as bankers, shipbuilders and engravers. F or Sir 
William Jones, the engraver, a statue was erected in Leicester 
Square. 

A Thomas J. Jones, of the Bank of England, for a short 
time associated himself with his father-in-law, John Brent of 
Canterbury, in shipbuilding. In 1823, when over forty years 
of age, he came to Canada with his son Charles, then nine, and 
settled on the fifth concession of London Township. 

Soon after he attained his twentieth year Charles Jones 
married Mary Carter, daughter of that George Carter who in 
1818 came to London Township, a member of the ‘‘ Brunswick 
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Colony” in charge of Richard Talbot. The children of 
Charles Jones were: Mary E., who became the wife of F. A. 
Fitzgerald, a high official of the Imperial Oil Company; Emily 
A., who married Horace McDougall, manager of Dun, Wiman 
and Company at Winnipeg; Charles A., Dominion land 
surveyor; Lucinda, who married S. Frank Peters, architect 
of London; Charlotte Louisa, who furnished a copy of her 
father’s account book which is in the Treasure Room of the 
University of Western Ontario; Hannah M., who died of 
typhoid fever at her home in London Township when she 
was nineteen; and George Pennington, born July 9, 1847, the 
subject of this sketch. 

George, after teaching school in London Township, was 
apprenticed to Dr. F. S. Smith of St. Marys. He then 
attended McGill, Trinity and Harvard, graduating in 1870. 
He settled in London in the office which had been recently 
and suddenly vacated by Dr. J. Rufus Bratton, one-time 
member of the Ku Klux Klan and alleged perpetrator of 
offences against the Negro militia, now a refugee from South 
Carolina, who had settled in London, where he was practising 
medicine quietly and hoping that he would be undiscovered 
and ultimately forgotten. But one dark night he was seized 
and whisked off to the States and so to Carolina. Nothing 
very serious happened to him there, but the incident involving 
two Canadian and two American constables led to much 
discussion between the capital cities of England, the United 
States and Canada, and the sentencing to prison of the two 
Canadians involved. Dr. Bratton, apparently not much the 
worse for wear, returned to London and the practice of his 
profession until 1876. On the withdrawal of Federal troops 
from South Carolina, he returned to his practice at Yorksville. 

Dr. George Pennington Jones was attendant at the birth 
of quintuplets. One died at birth or immediately afterwards. 
The curiosity aroused was immense. Crowds came to see 
and fondle the wee mites. Total strangers walked into the 
house without the formality of knocking. The house was 
always full, some pushing in as others pushed out. The 
father at last was compelled to act as policeman at his own 
door. He remarked that ‘‘Last night I was the father of four, 
this morning I am the father of nine.”’ 
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Dr. M. T. McTaggart, principal of the London Medical 
and Surgical Institute, whose advice, according to advertise- 
ments which appeared in many newspapers in Ontario, was 
‘considered authority upon any disease,’’ accompanied the 
Advertiser man to see the babies and remarked, ‘‘ Are they not 

a perfect picture? Just look at them, four in a row and all 
pli and well.’’ He slipped around to the head of the bed 
and whisked a fly from the nose of the second one. The 
Advertiser man wrote: “Should even a proportion of them 
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survive, the case will be pronounced by medical men as an 
exceedingly interesting and rare one.’”’ ‘‘Mr. John Cooper 
photographed the quadruplets this afternoon, they remained 
perfectly quiet during the operation and an excellent negative 
was secured.’”’ In a few days all had died but one. 

Another incident of his practice involved the payment 
of an account due him. He had attended a Mrs. Thompson 
for typhoid and ordered a diet which was greatly restricted in 
amount and variety. She was in bed ninety-two days. 
When a son contracted the disease, the father stuffed him 
with all the meat and vegetables he could take down. He 
recovered in as many days as his mother had taken weeks. 
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Thompson refused to pay his wife’s bill. The judge ordered 
him to pay fifty-nine cents a month. He and his descendants 
paid this sum to Dr. Jones and his descendants for nearly 
thirty-five years. 

Dr. Jones retained the chair of Sanitary Science until 
1887, when on the resignation of Dr. Charles Smith Moore 
he assumed the chair of Obstetrics and Diseases of Children. 
A student, a great admirer, said of him: ‘“‘He had a quiet easy 
voice, gave his material logically and in sequence, in well 
chosen English, without ambiguities and without notes.” 

Dr. Jones’ second office was on Piccadilly Street just east 
of the Chapter House, and the third not far away at 739 
Richmond Street. 

In 1886 he married Miss Edith Constance Whately and 
had one daughter, Alice Hildegarde. 

An accomplished musician, he acted as organist and choir- 
master. He served in succession at St. James, in London 
South; at the Chapter House; and at the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist. After saying good-night in his garden to the 
choir boys of this last church who had come to his house for 
practice, he fell to the ground and crept to the house on hands 
and knees. When his wife and daughter arrived from seeing 
the photograph which had been taken for a group picture of 
the graduating class, and was on exhibition in the window of 
Edy Brothers, Dr. Jones had already expired. 

A memorial window for him shines in the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist. 


14. ALEX. G. FENWICK, M.p., M.R.c.s. (Eng.), 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 


A Joseph Fenwick of Northumberland, England, in his 
early life moved to London and entered into service with the 
East India Company and in course of time became the owner 
of a ship, with which he traded between the ports of London, 
Liverpool and Quebec. In Quebec he met and married a 
Miss Margaret Elizabeth Greig, of Scottish descent. They 
returned to London, England, where in 1818 a son, Alexander 
Greig Fenwick, was born. When Alexander was six years of 
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age the family returned to Canada and lived in Quebec City. 
There, in 1825, a second son, George Edgeworth Fenwick, 
was born. The boys were educated by a Rev. Mr. Ramsay. 
In 1840 Alexander, the elder son, graduated in medicine 
from McGill and immediately commenced duties as assistant 
surgeon to the Marine and Emigrant Hospital of Quebec 
City, taking young George, now sixteen years of age, with 
him as his assistant and apothecary, whose duties largely 
consisted in lining up every morning the row of patients who 
would be bled by Alexander Fenwick when he arrived. 
Alexander Fenwick at this same time had supervisory duties 
at the Grosse Ile Quarantine Station below Quebec City. 
Some time in 1842 George entered medicine at McGill. By 
1846 he had passed all examinations but, not having yet 
attained his majority, was not granted a degree for several 
months, when a special convocation was held that the degree 
might be conferred on him. He had in the meantime acted 
as house surgeon and apothecary to the Montreal General 
Hospital. He joined the surgical staff of McGill and in time 
became professor of surgery and one of its most noted 
surgeons. In 1864 he assisted in founding the Canada 
Medical Journal and was an editor until 1875. He donated 
his splendid library to McGill. 

Dr. Alexander Greig Fenwick served in the Marine and 
Emigrant Hospital until his brother George had received his 
degree. He then spent a year at Guy’s Hospital and received 
his M.R.C.S. In England he met and wooed Miss Caroline 
Holmes of Liverpool, one of a family of twenty-one children. 
The Holmes’, relatives of Maria Edgeworth, the authoress, 
were wealthy, connoisseurs in art, and collectors of the 
paintings of the masters. As a wedding present Dr. and 
Mrs. Fenwick received a cabinet of musical glasses and some 
of the Holmes’ pictures came to Mrs. Fenwick at London. 
Unhappily for Alexander, he was forced to return home with- 
out Caroline. He now was appointed assistant surgeon to the 
Marine Hospital at Trois Riviéres. Unfortunately on the 
day of his arrival to take charge, the hospital was destroyed 
by fire. In his distress he implored Caroline Holmes to come 
to him. She refused. ‘If she was worth having she was 
worth coming for,’’ she said. On their return to Canada they 
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good, prepared a suitable home at the north-west corner of 


Richmond and John Streets, and brought his family. Here 
their fifth child was born. 


Street. 


the Hellmuth Ladies’ and Hellmuth Boys’ Colleges. 
he joined the staff of the London Medical School, where his 
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settled at St. Andrew’s, a town in Quebec about equidistant 


from Montreal and Ottawa. There four of their five children 
were born. 


Probably influenced by the increase of the French and 
decrease of the English element around him, he returned to 
Trois Riviéres where he fell into the orbit of Bishop Hellmuth, 
always on the lookout for the cultured, who invited him to 
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He came to examine the land, found it 


They then moved to 555 Richmond 
He received the appointment of medical officer to 


In 1882 
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courtesy, good humour, his evident sincerity made him a 
general favourite. 

Dr. Fenwick was a member of a whist club with Richard 
Bayly, William Meredith (later Sir William) and Dr. Henry 
Landor, superintendent of the London Asylum, a relative of 
Walter Savage Landor, the famous author. Rules were ob- 
served punctiliously. Dr. Fenwick never varied from the 
formula: “Sir, it is your privilege to mix the cards.” Their 
suppers were sumptuous, with venison, wild duck, quail, 
partridge, and woodcock in their seasons. 

He charmed the children as he passed them. At their 
pleadings he would take them into the house to hear him play 
the musical glasses. 

As he grew older so did his gentle sway-back horse; when 
it would turn its head for the accustomed pat of affection the 
doctor would say: ‘“‘Good old Baalbec, what a magnificent 
Tule 

The author was presented with the lancet with which Dr. 
Fenwick performed his many bleedings and with the medicine 
case which still contains some opium and calomel powder. 
He has in his turn presented these mementoes to the London 
and Middlesex Historical Society. 

He was “one of the most gentlemanly lovable men the 
Lord ever put breath into.” 


15. JOHN WISHART, .p., M.R.c.s. (Eng.), F.R.c.S. (Edin.), 


Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
Member of the Staff, London General Hospital 


John Wishart was born on a farm at Eramosa Township 
near Guelph, the youngest of a family of seven children, four 
brothers and three sisters, none of whom were surviving in 
1926. His father was W. John Wishart from Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, a descendant of that George Wishart, Scottish Reformer, 
John Knox’s inspiration, burned at the stake by Cardinal 
Beaton, and of that Sir John Wishart, Scottish judge, who 
did not mourn when the Cardinal Beaton died soon after by 
the hand of an assassin. Dr. Wishart was educated in the 
collegiate institute at Guelph and the Rockwood Academy 
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(the Tassie School). He taught school close to his old home 
at Eramosa and commenced the study of medicine at Fergus 
with Dr. Abraham Groves, author of All in a Day's Work, 
Reminiscences of a Country Doctor, one of the greatest and most 
original of Canada’s surgeons, whose technique, while the 
simplest imaginable, was impeccable and successful, who on 
occasion would remove an appendix with no other instrument 
than a cutting needle, making even the skin incision with it. 

Dr. Wishart graduated at Trinity College and took post- 
graduate work in London and Edinburgh. For two years he 
was surgeon on steamers plying between London, India and 
South Africa. He would recount his experiences among the 
victims of cholera and plague in India to his class. He 
travelled to Australia and journeyed along the coast of South 
America through the West Indies to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
along the east coast of North America. Off Cape Hatteras 
his ship narrowly escaped foundering. 

In 1875 he came to London and entered into partial part- 
nership with Dr. F. R. Eccles, doing general practice. In 
1880 he set out for himself in an office on the east side of 
Clarence Street between Dundas Street and Queen’s Avenue. 
He later removed to Dufferin Avenue opposite St. Peter’s 
Cathedral. 

Dr. Wishart performed the first operation for the removal 
of the appendix that was done on the continent of North 
America. On opening an abscess on the right side of the 
abdomen he recognized the diseased appendix, which was 
projecting from the abscess wall. Knowing that the presence 
of such a body in a wound would inevitably delay healing, 
he removed it. This while practising in London. It seems 
probable that the carbolic sprayer was used during this 
operation. 

He was one of the founders of the American College of 
Surgeons and was associated with the Victorian Order of 
Nurses from its inception. In 1910 he severed his connection 
with the Medical School. He was particularly interested in 
the lives of great men with whose biographies his library was 
well stocked. ; : 

He was most conservative, never undertaking an operation 
until he was familiar with its every detail. Every morning 
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before leaving his office he reviewed in his mind the opera- 
tions he was to perform that day, consulting textbooks if 
he was doubtful regarding any point of anatomy, pathology, 
or procedure. He himself selected all the instruments he 
would require, cool, unhurried, unafraid, rarely requiring to 
enlarge a wound or readjust forceps or a ligature, unflinching, 
determined, hard as steel if necessity demanded. In private 
life he was reserved, even cool, with all but a few. These he 
met with unaffected pleasure—sometimes in his own heart 
infinitely lonely. 


Lofty, and Sour to them that loved him not; 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 


16. THE McCALLUMS 


The author regrets that time and space do not allow the 
further elaboration of the lives of the physicians who took 
the places of the original members of the Faculty as these, 
by death or other reasons, ceased to teach in the school. 
An exception must be made, however, in the case of Dr. Hugh 
A. McCallum because, largely by his efforts, the present 
Medical School at Ottaway Avenue was built. 

The history of the McCallums in Canada begins in 1832 
with the emigration from Kilmartin, Scotland, of Malcolm 
McCallum, his wife and son, Malcolm Alexander. They took 
land from the Crown near St. Thomas, in the township of 
Yarmouth, county of Elgin. 

Malcolm Alexander stayed with his father until a house 
of logs had been built and a patch of land had been cleared. 
In the meantime Malcolm, his pack upon his back, tramped 
far and wide in search of a desirable place for himself. Finally 
he chose lots six and seven on the eighth concession of Dor- 
chester. Heavily covered as it was with rock elm, ash and 
oak, with a small stream running from north to south through- 
out its whole length, no choice could have been better. From 
it he marketed immense quantities of timber. One piece, 
three feet square and sixty-five feet long, found its way to a 
shipbuilder’s yard in Scotland. 

From great oak logs Malcolm built himself a house. Prob- 
ably no Canadian pioneer’s house ever showed more excellent 
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handicraft. Cut with a broadaxe, the logs are as evenly 
surfaced as though they had been sawn, and fit so evenly one 
above the other that even now in many places their union 
appears as a line. ‘But the ends of a few of the logs at one 
corner are not completely severed. Aye, but taxes are not 
paid until a building has been finished. With great flat 
stones from the fields he fashioned the fireplace. Cruse cans, 


with their wicks in melted fat, provided light. Soon Mal- 
colm’s work with an axe made him famous. At Pelee Island 
he built a house such as his own for a Mr. McCormick, 
ancestor of the founders of the harvester company of Chicago. 
So well pleased were they that they presented Malcolm with 
one of their threshers. 

Malcolm McCallum married Nancy, a daughter of that 
Neil McAlpine made famous by Peter McArthur in ‘“ Bushel 
for Bushel” for the generosity with which, in a time of plenty 
for himself and great scarcity for others, he distributed seed 
grain, requiring only that a like amount be returned to him 
from the ensuing harvest. Known as ‘Storm McAlpine” 
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as much from the number of things he said as the thunderous 
voice with which he said them. 

Malcolm brought Nancy to his new home in the depth 
of the forest. ‘‘Bears would come to the door to see what 
had arrived at their old ancestral home. They sniffed 
at the windows and put in their paws if there was room. 
They did no damage but mother was terrified of them at 
first. Later on nothing seemed to upset her. She would 
not have been excited if the house was on fire.” Nancy 
was a worthy partner of her skilful husband, ‘‘able to do 
whatever any one else could. When Malcolm wanted 
to get rid of his sheep as they got so many burrs in their 
wool mother prevailed on him to keep them for a while. 
In two years she spun, wove, dyed the blankets, clothes for 
the household, carpets for all the rooms except the kitchen. 
For dyes she used beet tops, beech-bark, goldenrod, indigo 
blue, cochineal red, logwood, madder and vitriol. Long after 
when these were worn out she made rugs from them.”” A 
blanket from the house and the rug from Hugh’s room have 
been presented to the London and Middlesex Historical 
Society. The spinning-wheel and loom she used were made 
by Malcolm. 

The McCallums were Presbyterians, neither whistled nor 
worked on the Sabbath, but read the Shorter Catechism. 


The Bible was on the table at all times. After the meal the 
table was cleared, the cloth relaid and the Bible put in its 
place beside father. He said that a man who was not familiar 
with the Bible was ignorant and that any that knew the Bible 
could not be an ignorant man. Family prayers were said 
twice a day, all on our knees. But many times the boys had 
a book on the chair and studied their lessons during this time. 
Our library was principally books of religion; Pilgrim's 
Progress, Paradise Lost, Josephus, and Book of the Martyrs of 
the Presbyterian Church. Our parents were Seceders. Al- 
though there was a church of another denomination close to 
us father would not have put his foot inside it for anything 
in the world. He was a Seceder, affiliated himself with St. 
Andrew’s Church at London, so he generally walked the twelve 
miles to Church. Rev. Mr. Proudfoot was anathema to him. 
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Father would carry a bag of wheat from his place to Port 
Stanley when he first began to grow grain. He was once at 
Port Stanley when a boat came in carrying a mare which had 
been ordered by a man who, when the animal was taken off, 
thought her too small and did not want her. It was part 
Arabian. Its mane and tail were brown with legs of the same 
color with its body a lighter brown. Father paid thirty 
dollars for her. She was kept in the orchard and became one 
of the family. Mr. Nichols, who traded at the Newmarket 
Race Course at London, brought her to New York for mating 
and bought all of her colts as soon as they were three years 
old, and always paid six hundred dollars. Her name was 
Dolly. She was the mother of Flora Temple. It was this 
money and the money made by my father and the boys with 
the McCormick thresher, which enabled my brothers to go 
to school. 


To Malcolm and Nancy were born thirteen children, three 
girls and ten boys. Of the girls, Mary was the eldest. It 
was noticed that she often went from the table. On enquiry 
it was discovered that she was feeding a nest of rattlers which 
had a den ina stone pile not far from the barn. She explained 
that snakes never harmed those who treated them well. 
Mary married Lieutenant-Colonel John Morgan, of the 60th 
Royal Rifles. 


Catherine became a trained nurse. For a time she was 
matron of the General Hospital in Sarnia. 

Margaret also followed nursing as a profession. She 
graduated from Guelph in 1888. When, on one occasion, 
typhoid became prevalent at the asylum at London, she did 
special duty there for many months. Of Dr. Bucke she said: 


No mistakes were made for Dr. Bucke’s eyes seemed to see 
everything. He had the piercing eyes of ahawk. He seemed 
to understand the handling of insane people. Once I was 
coming down the stairs to the main lobby when a row started 
between two patients who were scrubbing the floor. Dr. 
Bucke came from his office, called the orderlies and the row 
was over in a few seconds. The expedient used was to turn 
the men back to back. They forgot as soon as they could not 
see their opponent. 
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Regarding the ten boys; three did not reach maturity 
They are buried in the St. Thomas Cemetery. All of the other 
seven taught school before entering into the professions. 

John, six feet four, as merry as Archibald was gloomy, 
was a great raconteur and impersonator. He became a civil 
engineer, constructed the Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe 
Railway and dredged the Mississippi below New Orleans. 
He died when he was fifty-two. 

Malcolm and Alexander both entered law and were 
associated with the Merediths. Malcolm, sent to New York 
on some important international matters, took Alexander, 
who had just secured his gown, with him. 


The two went to the house of a cousin, Dr. James Mc- 
Callum, as soon as they arrived. Dr. James had sent a patient 
to the hospital that same morning in a cab. As the two 
lawyers wished to commence work at once, a cab was called 
for them. They went out and took the cab. As they drove 
off Dr. McCallum recognized the cabby as the one he had 
employed in the morning. It was too late to find the brothers. 
Before ten days had passed the two brothers were dead of 
smallpox. This was in 1881. 


Duncan, one of the younger sons, went to the West. It is 
uncertain whether he settled on a farm or joined the Royal 
North-West Mounted Police. Possibly he did both. In any 
case, he was lost to the family. 

Neil entered medicine in Michigan and graduated in 
Detroit. Convinced that physicians were urgently needed in 
Tennessee, then experiencing an epidemic of yellow fever, 
he hastened home to seek the advice of his father, which was 
‘“As you have entered medicine to aid the suffering it is your 
duty to go.” So with his father’s blessing he went and saw 
much service in Chattanooga. He did not contract that 
disease but so exhausted himself that he died in Nevada, 
where he had gone for restoration from a heart condition. 

Archibald Byron Macallum (so spelled to put an end to 
confusion with a Mr. A. B. McCallum of Toronto) will always 
be famous as one of the world’s greatest scientists. Here a 
summary of his life of necessity must be brief. After securing 
his primary education at the neighbourhood school and at 
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St. Thomas he taught school at ‘‘The Grove” on the third 
concession of London Township. From Monday to Friday 
he boarded with a Mr. Robinson, often walking the ten miles 
or so from his home. Life to him was a desperately serious 
matter. He frowned on levity of any sort and seldom went 
to any entertainments. While teaching school he was study- 
ing for his matriculation. ‘‘He never lost a moment from his 
books even taking them to table with him to conserve the 
moment or two that it took the others to be seated. He was 
not disliked by us, but we were afraid to ask him questions, 
afraid to make a noise. He just seemed to be sitting there 
thinking.”’ By constant application he managed to receive, 
at Toronto, his degree in Arts before he was twenty-one, and 
the silver medal in Natural Sciences. From 1880 to 1883 
he taught in the high school at Cornwall, at the same time 
performing researches on the physiology of digestion in the 
catfish, discovering that in them the pancreas is embedded in 
the liver. At Cornwall he met and became an intimate friend 
of James Whitney, a young lawyer, destined to become the 
Prime Minister of Ontario. From Cornwall Macallum 
returned to Toronto as lecturer in Physiology and later, in 
succession, professor of Physiology and professor of Bio- 
chemistry. During this time, in 1889, he received a degree 
in medicine. 

Dr. Archibald Macallum is particularly noted for his 
demonstration of the chemical changes which occur between 
animal tissues and the blood which surrounds them, and the 
exact location in animal cells of the salts of potassium, 
calcium, iron, chlorine and phosphorus, and the enunciation 
of the theorem that the salts of the blood plasma in their 
concentration are those of the sea water of the Cambrian 
period, while those of the cells, representing as they do 
the grouping together of unicellular organisms, in their 
concentration are those of a much earlier period of time. 

In 1917, at the instance of Major Hume Cronyn, then 
Liberal Member of Parliament in the Union Government, the 
National Research Council was established, Dr. Macallum 
becoming its first chairman. In 1920 he became the professor 
of Biochemistry at McGill. : 

For his many contributions to science, honours came to 
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him from a multitude of sources. He became a Fellow of the 
Philadelphia College of Physicians, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Canada; local secretary for the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and member of the Royal 
Society of Glasgow. He held honorary degrees from Aber- 
~ deen, McGill, Toronto, Yale and Dublin. He was appointed 
Herter Lecturer in New York and Hatfield Lecturer in 
Philadelphia. He was the first graduate of the University of 
Toronto to become a Fellow of the Royal Society of England. 


Few men have had more varied experiences. He was sent 
to China by the Rockefellers to found the Medical Building 
of the University at Pekin. He became well versed in the 
culture of the Chinese; in Japan he became conversant with 
their peculiar political system and their ambitions, and with 
the customs of the Negro of Africa, being present at the 
wedding of a chief. One of his last adventures was to fly 
from Athens to the island of Cos that he might stand under 
the great grape arbor under which A‘sculapius mused. 


In 1928 Archibald Macallum came to London to spend his 
declining years. A laboratory of the Medical School was put 
at his disposition. Here for a few hours of a morning he 
continued researches especially interested in the formation 
and functions of the chromatin of animal cells. Afternoons 
were quite often spent, with some genial companion, in a 
round of golf at the Hunt Club. Asin Toronto and Ottawa he 
had founded an ‘‘X Club,’”’ so named from the unknown and 
unpredictable nature of the discussions which might arise at 
its meetings, so in London he organized such a debating 
society, of which the author was a member. These meetings, 
highly formal in dress and ritual, were held at the London 
Club. Scarcely a meeting passed without some debate 
between Dr. Macallum, the chairman, and Mr. Harold W. 
Auden, professor of Ancient Languages at the university, on 
the linguistics, culture and manners of the ancient Greeks. 


On December 28, 1881, Archibald Byron Macallum 
married Minnie Isabel, daughter of John Bruce, Surveyor- 
General of Canada. To them were born three sons: Ernest 
Neil, president of the Synthetic Drug Company of Toronto; 
Alexander Douglas, research chemist of Du Ponts of Niagara 
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Falls, Ontario; and Dr. Archibald Bruce, research worker at 
the Medical School at London. 

But to return to Dorchester and the farm on the 8th 
Concession. At last Malcolm and Nancy, animated by their 
desire to be near Catherine and Margaret, and to assist Hugh 
in his education (for Dolly by this time had gone the way of 
all flesh), came to London, living first at Maitland Street 
and then at Central Avenue, where they spent their later days 
in the happy contemplation of the successes of their children, 
and in recounting tales of the long ago. They were ‘most 
hospitable and would immediately compel the visitor to take 
off his coat and would put him close to the stove. And they 
would insist on him having something to eat, and the bread 
was thick and the butter plentiful. After that there was 
conversation and it was about the clan, and every one of the 
clan would be spoken of in succession. In the winter they 
would like to sit one on each side of the kitchen stove and 
read in contentment.”’ 

Hugh, born in 1860, after attending the collegiate institute 
at St. Thomas for about two years, secured a first-class 
teacher’s certificate, and taught school at the old school to 
which he himself had gone. He then taught at Vienna for 
two years, after which he entered medicine, attending at the 
“Cottage,” in the year of its opening, and secured his degree 
in 1886, having been allowed to graduate in three years by 
reason of his qualifications as a teacher. Immediately on 
graduation he became a demonstrator of Physiology in the 
school. No one who heard him will ever forget him, ‘ Big of 
frame, big of brain, big of heart, one of the most dominant of 
personalities.’’ When, as witness in court, he was questioned 
as to the authority for a statement he had made, thumping 
himself on his ample chest he thundered, ‘‘I am the authority 
for all I say.”” A true descendant of his grandfather, ‘‘ The 
Storm.” 

Always interested in any advancement in medicine, he 
soon made himself master of the new knowledge and often 
contributed papers to such journals as Medical News, Canada © 
Lancet, the Canadian Medical Association Journal, American 
Medicine, Philadelphia Medical Journal, the Lancet and the 
British Medical Journal. He was president of the Canadian 
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Medical Association in 1913 when it met in London. His 
inaugural address was powerful and stimulating. He pre- 
dicted that the curricula of medical schools was due for some 
bold surgery and that a Portfolio of Public Health was about 
to be formed in Ontario, as indeed it was. Several factors 
entered into the institution of the Hygienic Institute at 
London, later known as the Institute of Public Health, the 
first such institution on the American Continent. The first 
factor was his own persistent insistence, with that of such 
colleagues as Messrs. Philip Pocock, Thomas Hobbs and 
C. R. Somerville, emphasized by deputations of the staff to 
the government at Toronto, first to that of Sir George W. 
Ross and then to that of his successor, Sir James Whitney. 
The second factor was the respect which Sir James had for the 
opinion of the McCallums and especially for that of Archibald 
Byron Macallum. The third and most powerful was Sir 
James Whitney’s ardent desire to further the cause of 
advanced education in Ontario. 
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